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OHAPTEE I. 
The Warning. 

Let alight oook-boats 
Be shaken with a wave, while yon stand firm, 
Like an nndannted rook, whose ooastant hardship 
Bebeats the fnry of the raging sea, 
Dashing it into froth. Base fear doth argne 
A low degenerate sonl. 

Bandolfh. 

It was on the third day after the occurrence of the events 
related in the last chapter that Duke William was seated in the 
jsame room in which the reader was before introduced to him. 
But his face was more clouded with anxiety and care than when 
last we spake of him, and it was evident from the uneasy motions 
of his body, the frequent change of place and posture — the head 
now flung back, with the eyes fixed upon the ceiling, now inclined 
forward till his hurried glance met the floor, now resting on one 
hand, now buried in the other, and by a restless and unequal step 
when he rose and paced the room, which he did oftentimes, 
that he was much agitated with troubled thoughts. Occasionally 
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2 Thira; or. The Cairn Braieh. 

he muttered them aloud, yet so that it was clear he was not 
conscious that they had shaped themselves into words. 

" Out on such paltry excuses— cowards all — rank cowards — 
poltroons — plunder, indeed! — and spoil, a rare booty there will 
be from wealthy England; but scarce enough to satisfy their 
ravening. I did not look to find my nobles cool upon this 
business; and I have only promises to give, purses I cannot 
bestow; they are to be bought — they must be bought, though 
their price be great. Heaven be praised that the holy church 
doth not so rite herself. Thank God I can buy fifty Popes more 
easily than one Baron. Nay, I must not forget the mummery of 
the church ; an indulgence will stand me more in stead than a 
mint — at least with the people ; and I must have the shouts of 
their greasy lips. Two thousand crowns — aye, that will buy the 
keys of St. Peter — so wise men fatten upon fools ; and then all 
England will be mine, and I can glut the proud lords who will 
take no less gilded bait. I will yet wheedle Harold with hope of 
compromise ; I warrant me he would pay lustily, but not as I 
shall pay myself from his coffers." 

Saying this, he started from his seat in a kind of rapture and 
stretched forth his hand, as if he grasped at something in the 
air, but presently he became calm again and resumed his seat in 
a musing attitude. 

" Sad business this of the poor British lady, and they are not 
returned ; no tidings — ^no clue. Her fate is shrouded in darkness. 
Who can it be ? I should deem that it was the soldier priest, 
villain that he is, but surely a man could not so play the 
hypocrite as to seem concerned, like himself, and sorrowful at the 
foul deed, and yet have a hand in it. ' Tis strange — ^very — very 
strange; it shall be sifted at any cost. She was under my 
protection and I will rescue or revenge her if it be upon the 
proudest lord in my dukedom. Well, it is in the womb of the 
future. Would that I could read the scroll and learn what will 
be the fate of my designs 1 I do believe me that there be persons 
who can unveil the time to come and tell us of our destiny. 
Unholy they may be, but they have the fiend's help and he must 
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know what will be. King I I thirst to be a king! When I fell 
from the midwife's arms and was taken up unhurt did they not 
say that I should be stalwart and do much battle, and did not 
my mother (peace to her soul I ) dream that she was delivered of a 
torch, signifying that I^ould set the world on fire with my 
deeds ? And what ha?e I done to fulfil all this ? Nothing, 
nothing. Graft will oftentimes conquer courage ; but when they 
come together what shall stand against them ? Methinks that I 
am a match for Harold in arms, and sure I am that I outstrip 
him in policy ; he is too open — too trusting — too generous to 
win the favours of Fortune. Fortune, indeed I The heathens 
worshipped her, but there is no such thing ; the man is his own 
fortune ; 'tis wisdom, foresight, prudencoT— anything but chance. 
Lesser minds look upon our successes and call us the favourites of 
Fortune ; we know that they have been won by care and thought, 
anxious days and sleepless nights, by reading the hearts of men 
and bending them to our purposes. Yes, we do indeed govern 
our own destinies. Strange — strange — ^mankind are but the 
tools of a few proud spirits, for whom they toil and sweat " 

A servant entered and announced that a woman, strangely 
attired, demanded immediate conduct to the presence of the Duke. 

" Who, what is she ? " demanded William. 

" I know not, please your Grace, only that she pretends to be 
a weird woman." 

'^ Is she mad ? " continued the Duke. 

"She seems more like one whose wits are wandering, my 
lord, for never eye beheld her like, though she speaks sensibly 
enough." • 

She hath no evil design ?" inquired William. 
On the contrary, my lord," replied the servant ; " she speaks 
of you with all praise and says that she is commissioned from 
above." 

"Um," said the Duke, musing ; ** it may be that she is one of 
those gifted with second sight and can tell me the end of my 
hopes. Such things have been ; why may they not be again ? 
Well — well — ^admit her." 
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The servant retired and in a few minutes returned, ushering in 
a tall gaunt woman, whose name the reader must already have 
anticipated. She was arrayed precisely as when she departed so 
suddenly from the cottage, only that her dress exhibited the 
signs of far travel. She entered the room with a firm and 
dignified step, and inclined her head somewhat haughtily to the 
Duke, whose quick eye rambled curiously over the form before 
him. She desired that he should open the conference and folded 
her arms upon her bosom to await his will. 

" What wantest thou with me, woman ?" he began. 

" I want thee not, Duke William,** she replied, not moving 
from her posture. " Heaven wants thee ; the stars bid thee, 
not I.*' 

** Speak, then,** he continued. 

" I may not but to thy ear only,'* she answered, looking at the 
servaot who had remained in the chamber, ready to protect his 
lord from any danger that might offer. 

**Go,** said the Duke to him, "but remain within ear-call.** 

The servant bowed and retired. 

"Thou see'st that I fear thee not, stranger though thou be,** 
resumed William ; " now speak thy charge freely and show me 
upon what authority it is built.** 

" Have I the mien, the air, the bearing of a cheat ? Do I 
look like one that reads the palm for gain ? I ask no guerdon — 
I take none. What would it boot me, then, to utter lies ? Look 
at this fac« ; ** and she flung back the long locks that half 
shrouded her features, and with both hands withheld them for a 
moment from straying over her face. " See iiere ! Doth it 
quiver? Doth the colour come and go? Is there aught that 
betrays doubt or dread ? Is not my gaze firm ? Hath treachery 
written itself upon these lips or deceit upon this brow ? Fierce 
I may be and pitiless, but I am no cheat. Yea — ^yea — ^thou 
mayest trust me. I am a true woman.** 

The energy with which she uttered this somewhat startled him. 
As she concluded, however, she again crossed her lank arms upon 
her bosom and stood in the same fixed attitude as before. 
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" Thy words will speak for thee," observed the Duke ; "say on/* 
" It is blazoned abroad/' she began, '* that thou doat claim the 
crown of Harold, and with a strong hand seekest to take it from 
his head. Wouldst thou know what will be the event ? *' 

** Aye, that would I," exclaimed William, raising himself from 
his reclining posture. " I have long sought to learn it. If thou 
canst divine it thou shalt be well rewarded. Speak ; I am all 



ear." 
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Again I tell thee," she replied, '* I ask no reward. Thou 
see'st these sandals ; when I went forth upon this mission they 
were bound upon my feet for the first time, now are they worn 
so that the veriest almsman would spurn them. Thou see'st this 
staff ; when I left my home to seek thee it was newly cleft from 
the graythom that grows over my home ; so far have I travelled 
to do the work of this day. I tell thee, William of Normandy, 
the sceptre of Harold will bow the bearer to the earth — that 
his head will be laid in the dust — that an arrow will drink 
his heart's blood. The Norman ships shall cover all the sea, the 
white shores of England shall tremble under the trampling of 
Norman feet. Blood and battle there shall be ; Harold shall fall 
and William shall rise. It is declared that the Norman shall sit 
upon the throne of England and that a conqueroi*' shall come 
from the sea whose children and whose children's children shall 
re!gn in glory over a people whose name shall be the proudest 
among the nations. But the time is come, the hour is nigh that 
hath been appointed, and yet thou lingerest. Make no peace — 
be not bought nor sold. Ha 1 thou dost dream of peace I " 

'* Not 1 1 by the splendour of God 1 " interrupted William. 

'' But hast thou dreamed of it ? " added the woman. 

"Never, never," he continued. 

" Then report belies thee and I have toiled in vain. Yet not 
in vain. House thee, William, I say — rouse thee from thy sleep ; 
the stars are propitious ; all things combine to help thee. Let 
the winter come and thou art lost — lost for ever ; the sand will 
be run out; then may'st thou arm and lavish thy blood and 
treasure in vain." 
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" Tell me, strange woman," said the Duke, " who art thou ? 
What is thj name ? " 

*'My name is Thira," she replied. '*Who I am it boots thee 
not to know. It would startle thee to learn. Thou wouldst call 
me a cheat or a mad woman — ^but Thira is neither." 

''And upon what authority comest thou to me?" he con- 
tinued. 

"Authority!" she said. "Oome hither." And grasping his 
arm she led him unresisting to the window. "See'st thou 
yonder blue heaven ?" she continued, pointing her long withered 
arm, with the finger outstretched, and still retaining her grasp 
upon him. *' Is there aught upon it ? " 

"Nothing — ^not a cloud," replied the Duke, a little awed by 
her manner. 

" Yet when that lazy ball shall have rolled to his rest, one by 
one will the stars come forth and the sky will be written all over 
with characters of fire. Wherefore, thiakest thou, hath Odin set 
80 many marks between heaven and us, if not to be the signs 
whereby he speaks to mortals ? " 

Odin 1" exclaimed William, starting. 

Aye, or thy God, if thou wilt. We worship the same 
being under different names and by different rites. But that 
matters not. There they are when night comes — visible voices of 
the Deity who set them there. And what should Heaven seek 
to make known to man by these fiery messengers — what but the 
things to come ? The past is recorded in the parchments of the 
wise dead ; the present we have eyes and ears to learn ; but the 
future we cannot know unless the powers above reveal it to us. 
Therefore it is that the Omnipotent hath set the stars in the sky 
to declare to us His will and open to us the scroll of what shall 
be. But all men may not read therein; no, it is a power 
pregnant with evil, and for this cause it is wisely given unto few. 
It is not to be learned, as impostors would make believe, by 
books and charms and forbidden lore ; it is not to be gathered 
from the lips of the prophet or dug from the earth like dross. 
It is a higher and a holier gift. It is the dowry of the mind 
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alone, and he who hath never witnessed a dark rite or read the 
magical books, may be gifted with the power, while he who hath 
wasted years over them may go down to the grave as little wise 
as when he first entered upon the thriftless task. I am one of 
those to whom Heaven hath given this fearful faculty." 

"But how " 

" True," interrupted the woman ; " thou wouldst ask how 
know I that such a gift is mine. I will tell thee. I am apart 
from the world. I am not as other beings, neither in my 
feelings nor in my nature. I walk the earth, but I am not of 
it. This form is indeed the form of Thira, but she hath another 
being besides this. At the new moon oftentimes the spirit comes 
upon me, and then I eat not and drink not and sleep not. I 
feel that there is another soul within me. At eventide I go forth 
— chains could not bind me, for at such a season I have the 
strength of a lion and I feel not the ground whereon I tread 
and nothing see but the broad blue vault above and nothing 
hear but the harmonies of Heaven. I heed not the dew nor the 
frost. I lie upon the long grass and gaze upon the over-written 
sky. Presently a Veil is flung athwart mine eyes and all is dim. 
But after awhile that passes away and then do I behold all the 
beautiful stars, that to thee seem so dim and dreamlike, as 
distinct and bright as yonder sun is now. They make a thousand 
mystical dances in their mighty hall and most delicate music 
floats from them and to them. Then it is that I can read the 
will of their mighty Buler — ^then their motions have all a meaning 
which I must interpret, and ere the dawn comes I learn the fate 
of nations and the destinies of kings and the commands of Odin, 
which he charges me, by the same bright intelligencers, to bear to 
those by whom he would have his will obeyed. Upon such 
authority and with such a mission do I come to thee." 

And withdrawing her hand from the huge muscular arm of 
the Duke, she drew up her stately form, which, in the energy of 
her speech, she had inclined towards him, into commanding 
posture and retreated towards the door, slightly bending her head 
to William as she went. 
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" Hold ! woman/' lie exclaimed ; *' then shalt have thy reward. 
I have yet another question to ask of thee. Tell me who hath 
stolen the British princess Evila and where is she ? '' 

Thira instantly stayed her steps. " Gone I Duke ? I knew 
-not of this. Gone! Where — when? Perchance I may help, 
though I have not asked of Heaven yet." 

William briefly related the events contained in the last 
chapter. 

" It is strange/' she said, musing, her arms crossed upon her 
staff and her head reclining upon them ; '' strange — ^armed men ! 
But hast thou no suspicion? Hath none of thy barons cast a 
lustful eye upon the maiden ? " 

"One certainly hath noted her," replied the Duke; "but he 
would scarce dare, and moreover he was with me in the morning 
and showed much sorrow and rage at the offence. No — no ; it 
cannot be his work." 

"In the name of the heaven thou seekest, I charge thee, 
William of Normandy, declare to me who is that man ? " she 
exclaimed, starting from her reclining posture and extending one 
arm to him while the other was pointed to the sky. 

" He is my friend and ally ; I durst not anger him," replied the 
Duke ; " and yet I charged him strictly not to meddle with her — 
it cannot be/' 

"Tell me, I command thee," continued Thira, in the same 
earnest attitude. 

" The Archbishop of Canterbury it was," answered William ; 
" but I do not believe that he is the violator." 

The features of the woman were convulsed with sudden rage. 
"Eobert Gemeticus again," she exclaimed; "the second time 
hath he done this great wrong and he shall answer it with his 
life. Nay, my lord Duke, it is vain to plead for him — ^it is he — 
it is he. I have seen his priestcraft before, but he shall answer 
it. My lord Duke, I have a special care for this lady and I go to 
find her. I will explore mountain and moor, glen and glade, 
heath and forest, till I free her from his fangs or lead thee to 
her rescue. Farewell, my lord ; remember my words ; forget not 
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the command of Heayen. I will see thee again ere many days. 
Think of Harold and thy wrongs." 

And, so saying, she departed from his presence. William 
remained for a moment, lost in. astonishment and almost awe, 
gazing on the spot where she had spoken. But presently he 
went to the table and rung the little silver bell that was upon it. 
The servant entered. *' Is she gone ? " asked the Duke. 

"Yes, my lord," replied the servant; "she did not even give 
ns the good day^ but marched through the gate with hasty step, 
muttering to herself and striking her staff upon the ground, as if 
in rage ; I never saw the like of her." 

"Know you aught concerning her, whence or who she may 
be ? " inquired William. 

" No, my lord ; she is a stranger hereabout, for she knew not 
the way to the palace, and the people mocked her when she asked 
of them, and shouted after her, but she did not heed them." 

"Well they might," observed the Duke, "for such garments 
were never seen ; they would betoken that she is mad, yet never 
crazed brains gave such utterance to the tongue ; this must be 
looked to." 

" My lord, the Archbishop of Canterbury awaits your Qrace's 
leisure." 

"Admit him." 

The servant retired and almost immediately the dignitary 
entered. "In good season, my lord," said the Duke distantly 
and with unusual haughtiness. 

" I am happy that I should have anticipated your Grace's 
pleasure," replied the Archbishop, with a slight curl upon his lip, 
as if he half suspected the Duke's intentions. 

"My lord Archbishop," continued William, "I have a strange 
suspicion that you know more of the indignity offered to me in 
the person of this British girl than you are willing to acknow- 
ledge." 

" I have already told your Grace that I had no hand in the 
unhappy business. But if I had, I should not account for the 
deed in this place." 
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. A flush of anger shot athwart the pale face of the Dnke, but 
was repressed as instantly. " K you are indeed guilty," said he, 
'* make atonement to Heaven and to the unfortunate girl and to 
me by restoring her unharmed, and the affair shall never be 
noised beyond mine own ear. It is vain to deny it. I have 
authority, for accusing you as the plunderer." 

" Ha I ha I " laughed the priest contemptuously. " What 
authority, indeed ? " 

*'The highest — ^that of Heaven," said the Duke solemnly, 
pointing to the sky. 

'' Ha 1 ha 1 ha t " laughed the churchman still louder and more 
scornfully. " Heaven, forsooth I What old wife's tale hath taken 
the ear of the great Duke of Normandy ? Hath he turned witch- 
finder, or doth he bestride the broomstick himself? Heaven, 
indeed! ha I ha 1 ha!'' 

" Yes, my lord, from Heaven ; from the Heaven thou mockest, 
from the Heaven whose emblems thou bearest about thee to 
insult and scorn. Aye, laugh, my lord ; the day will come when 
vengeance will surely descend upon thy head." 

'* Not from thee," said the priest, with the same cool, bitter and 
sarcastic sneer. 

" I would not contaminate my hand with such a reprobate. I 
swear by the splendour of God I would not do thee the justice 
thou dost deserve for England's crown. No; I leave thee to 
other hands — to Him thou hast insulted." 

"Thou knowest what is beneath this gown ; beware !" and the 
priest laid his hand upon his side. 

"Thou a minister of the Prince of Peace and threaten the 
sword's point I Fye, my lord, fye ! I should not fear thee as a 
man, but as a servant of God I dare not lift my finger against 
thy life. There may be yet mercy for thee above if thou wilt 
repent. Where is the girl ? " 

*'I have said that I know not, but since thou hast upbraided me 
I say no more. She may be here, she may be there ; seek her and 
if thou fiiid her, why, then shall I be as glad as thou wilt be, for I 
have set my soul upon that girl and I fear not to tell thee so." 
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William eyed him from head to foot with the moet ineffable 
loathing and contempt. '^Go^ my lord/' he said in a cool 
determined tone ; " the man that would do each a deed will not 
scrapie a lie to conceal it, and if a man will lie there is nothing 
so dark that he will not dare — ^nothing so base that he will not 
stoop to. Qo, my lord — archbishop I cannot call thee, for thou 
dost dishononr the title — ^bat, Bobert Oemeticos, I charge thee, 
away." 

''Not at thy bidding/' observed the other with the most 
insolent coolness; "I did not come from England with aid to 
Normandy's Doke to be taunted thus in his own palace." 

"Thou knowest well, proud prelate," continued William, 
"that by no invitation of Normandy's Duke didst thou come 
hither. It was not for my sake, but for thine. Thy crimes 
banished thee from England and hither thou didst fly for 
refuge and revenge. I would make thy conduct known to his 
Holiness were it not that he is on the point of death." 

" Ha ! sayest thou f " interrupted the churchman, forgetting 
his passion and even the subject of their quarrel in the interest 
kindled by the news which the Duke had thus accidentally 
imparted to him. ** Ha ! Alexander dying ! then I have no time 
for squabbling with thee. When Bobert holds the keys of Si* 
Peter the Duke of Normandy may perhaps deign to speak to 
him in another tongue. Good-day to thee, my lord." 

'' Hold awhUe," said William, whose policy, as usual, had now 
stifled his resentment and love of justice, which had blazed forth 
so nnwontedlj bright. " My lord Archbishop, I seek no quarrel 
with thee. If thou art bkdeed guiltless of this wTcmg no t^ame 
can attach to thee. Fkdge me thy word and hoaovur as a 
prelate and I will put faith in the vow/' 

The AirJibishop, though his psocon boiled within Lim. ocmH 
not afford to rent it upon the I>:;ke at this criiu of his foftcmes^-' 
f<xr he wdl knew that William zcdght be poverf nl at a f nesd or 
an enemy in ihe path whidL ntezited Xo o^ffTi xiym Lis %z^rxTMxm 
hopes. He. t L es efo te. izkc^iiKd Vj the a^ivuiioes of xut S^/nMtsm, 
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*'If your Grace were indeed but jesting— or if those harsh 
sayings were but words of heat when passion conquers reason , I 
can forgive and forget them. But the Popedom is too dazzling a 
prize to be lost by delay. I must away towards the Holy City 
and I trust I may count upon the good will of the Duke of 
Normandy." 

"Certainly; and if success crown thy efforts thou knowest 
how to reward my friendship/' observed the Duke in a mild, 
conciliating tone. 

"Aye, and thine abuse also/' said the Archbishop, as he 
turned away, yet not so loud that it might reach the ear of the 
Duke. And mutually inclining, in outward gesture more 
agreeable but not more cordial of heart, they parted, and the 
priest hastened to make preparation for his meditated journey. 

On the same day Eadwulf and his party returned from an 
unsuccessful search after the ill-fated lady, nor did his engage- 
ments with Harold permit him, agonised as were his feelings, to 
dedicate any further time to the inquiry. Yet they did not 
resign pursuit, for many armed men were sent out in all 
directions ; and Anky, who not only was deeply grieved for the 
sorrow of his master but also personally interested in the fate of 
the fair being who had befriended him when he crossed the 
Cairn Braieh in his wanderings, departed alone, though in a 
country whose language and manners were unknown to him, to 
prove whether his previous practice among wild and difficult 
places might not so befriend him as to enable him to make to his 
master some return for the life he had saved. Gassibelan too and 
Murdoch journeyed on the same hopeless errand, the one enduring 
all the pangs of a parent, the other all the despair of a lover reft 
of the object of his affections. With eyes dim and sunken with 
watchfulness, pale and haggard cheeks — speaking not, but each 
conversing with his own bitter thoughts, they again went forth. 
Arriving at a spot where the way branched off in two directions, 
each looked a prayer for the success of the other, and grasping 
hands convulsively and uttering not a syllable they parted and 
pursued separate paths. 
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CHAPTER n. 
Thb Ohubohman. 

Priest. — Is he reUgions P 

Qent. — ^Beligiona ! I know not what yon oall religions, bnt he goes to 
ohnroh, I am snre. 

Ben Jonson. 

We must now follow the fortunes of the lady herself and of her 
handmaiden Winifa, whom we left in the arms of the 
plunderers, speeding through the darkness of the night as fast as 
their well trained steeds would bear them. Ere they had 
proceeded far the lady had recovered her senses sufficiently to be 
aware of the full horror of her situation. She turned to the man 
who carried her and implored for mercy, for liberty ; if plunder 
were his object, her ransom should be worth his seeking ; but if 
he had fouler designs, she prayed him for pity's sake to respect 
an innocent and helpless girl, or to plunge his sword at once into 
her heart. The man made no reply, but preserved an imper- 
turbable silence towards all her importunities, alike to her 
threats and to her prayers, and if she attempted to cry aloud he 
gently flung the doak over her face and intimated, by pressing 
his mailed hand upon her lips, that if she continued such vain 
endeavours he should be compelled to resort to harsher means. 
At length, exhausted with the unsuccessful struggle, she gave 
herself up to weeping, and her sobs only were audible and 
sensible to her conductor throughout the remainder of their 
travel. Winifa was more turbulent. She protested vehemently 
against the violence, was liberal in her epithets of railing and 
loud in her threats of vengeance. She begged "to cite them 
before Duke William for having thus treated people under Lis 
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worship's grace's special care and protection. They were no true 
men ; a pack of cowardly curs, who durst not come honestly in 
the broad day to win a girl's heart with services and wooing, but 
must needs skulk under the cover of night. And then they had 
not the grace to give them time to dress For her part, she never 
was in the habit of wearing such a great coarse cloak as that 
which was wrapped round her. And her dear lady, too ; it was a 
burning shame to take the poor thing away from her lover, as if 
she or her maid either would look upon such lubberly clowns as 
they were. They might laugh, indeed, and splutter their 
gibberish, if they would, but she should speedily let them know 
who she was and that she was not to be insulted by any such 
rascally crew." 

The fact was that the men, being Normans, did not understand 
a word of her British dialect. They laughed and tried to silence 
her by an ungentle shake ; but such endeavours had upon her an 
effect very contrary to that of the less rude signals of him who car- 
ried her mistress, for they but added vigour to her lungs, motion 
to her lips, and determination to her soul, so that the more they 
sought to check her fury the more it flamed, and was vented in 
what appeared to them a multitude of shrill tones without 
meaning or intelligence. They accordingly indulged unrestrained 
in the low-minded mirth which such a scene might naturally be 
expected to kindle among such characters ; for in those wild and 
disorderly times adventures of this sort were looked upon rather 
as practical jests, to be made matter of boast among one's 
fellows, than as crimes of deep dye against the laws of God and 
man. 

At length, however, the captives felt a checking of the rein 
and the horses stood still. The men alighted, still bearing the 
females closely shrouded in the huge cloaks which they had flung 
about their persons to protect them from the night cold, and 
thus they were carried along for some minutes. They felt that 
they were placed in a boat, which was rowed vigorously and 
silently for a short time. They landed and proceeded a few 
paces ; then they heard doors opened and closed and the clank 
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of the iron heels as they crossed many stone floors and mounted 
many steps. Bat presently the bearers stopped, laid them 
down, and the victims could hear the echo of their steps as they 
departed. Dreadful were the visions that now thronged the 
mind of EvUa. Her superstition had been awakened by the 
many horrible and awful tales with which the Bardhs were wont 
to beguile the long evenings in the Gaim Braieh, and every form 
of death that was most direful presented itself to her imagination. 
But she did not long continue in suspense ; a footstep approached ; 
her agonised brain could endure no more, and Nature relieved 
her from that pang by wrapping her senses in oblivion. 

When life returned, while yet her thoughts were confused 
and dim, and she hesitated whether the memory of the past, 
that slowly dawned upon her, was a dream or a reality, she 
opened her eyes and gazed timidly around her. 

She was in a spacious chamber, furnished with much magni- 
ficence, and reclining upon a day couch of rich tapestry. The 
walls of the room were hung with the same costly material, 
in which lions and tigers, wolves and bears, hunters, horses and 
dogs were depicted in most unnatural shapes. Battles were illus- 
trated by the needle, but so that it would need an interpreter to 
declare what were men, what trees, what spears, and what arrows ; 
and landscapes that were evidently constructed by the compass 
and ruler and with the most supreme indifference to perspective. 
But what the artist wanted in these matters she had compensated 
for by extreme brilliancy of colouring, so that her men were like 
as many humming-birds, and the whole picture resembled one 
of those coverlets which young ladies were expected to frame of 
gaudy remnants before they could hope to be honoured with a hus- 
band. The floor was thickly strewn with dry, soft rushes ; chairs 
of luxurious make were scattered about ; two shelves supported 
a multitude of portly tomes and mouldy parchments, and a few 
highly wrought bows were hung in divers fantastical forms above 
the hearth. An old woman, whose face was strange, stood 
over her, applying some stimulant to her nostrils ; but most of all 
were her immediate fears relieved when she beheld Winifa 
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not far o£F, her eyes red with weeping, but bestirring herself 
in perfect freedom. 

" Where am I?" she said faintly. 

The old crone made no reply. 

" I can't think, my lady, for the life of me," answered Winifa ; 
** I've been asking that cross old creature, and she only grins at 
me. Get along, you old hunks, and don't teaze my lady so. I'll 
tend her myself." And thrusting the old woman aside, she took 
her place. 

" What mystery is this ? " said Evila. " Surely with no good 
intent could such violence be offered, and the splendour of this 
place seems to denote that we have fallen into no ignoble hands." 

" Alas ! my lady, I'm not afraid for myself, but I'm sorrowful 
for you and for the lord Oassibelan and for poor Master 
Eadwulf." 

At that name Evila turned pale. " True, true, Winifa ; but 
he is brave and he will do his best to aid us. Do you think he 
will grieve when he hears of our misfortune ?" 

"Aye, that will he, I'll warrant me," replied the servant; "and 
at this very moment, mayhap, he is scouring the country to seek 
us. Small chance though that he comes hither, and if they can't 
find us we shall be shut up in this dismal place all our lives ; " 
and the girl burst into tears. 

"Let us trust in Heaven," said the lady firmly; "it will not 
forsake us in our need. It is said that even brute beasts have 
no power over innocent maidens. Whoever he may be who 
prisons us here, he cannot have so hard a heart as not to be 
moved by our prayers and entreaties. And if he will not hear 
us, the Great Spirit will surely avenge himself upon our captors 
for our deliverance ;" and with such remarks the lovely lady 
sought to rouse the fallen spirits of her companion in adversity, 
and with such holy hopes did she sustain her own. 

The light of the morning came to them, and the day fled, and 
the sun at length was just visible from the window, ruddying the 
horizon before them and pouring a flood of slant rays upon the 
chamber in which they were prisoned, and still they had seen no 
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human being but the woman who had £rst receiyed them and 
who maintained the same silence and answered their inquires only 
with a grin. Her dress betokened that she was a domestic in 
the family of a person of rank and wealth. She behayed kindly 
to them in all other matters^ supplying them with food and wine 
seryed upon dishes of silyer, and which only the more increased 
the doubts and astonishment of the prisoners. The window gaye 
them a narrow prospect of the country. Immediately at the foot 
of the massiye stone building in which they were caged lay a 
narrow lake, that probably seryed as a moat to the stronghold. 
They could trace no beaten track in the surrounding country, but 
it was interpersed with hill and dale and coppice, and a forest 
extended its seemingly impenetrable shades to the summit of a 
rising ground on the right, which bounded their prospect in that 
direction. A few wild ducks and teal were sporting in the water 
beneath them and some sheep were pasturing on the green 
herbage ; but, though they sat for hours straining their eyes 
upon the long tract of yerdure, they could espy no human form 
upon the scene, though sometimes, deluded by the anxious 
search, they fancied that upon the brow of some distant hillock 
they could discoyer the figure of a horseman and that he pointed 
and wayed his cap to them ; it was in truth only a holly bush or 
a dark May-thorn. 

The maidens watched the departing sun with tearful eyes, for 
to both, though they told it not to each other, it recalled the 
memories of many other sunsets which they had witnessed 
together from the top of the Cairn Braich, where, if they knew 
few pleasures, they knew no cares, and these recalled so many 
other remembrances connected with the place of their birth and 
the scene of their childhood. Nor was it until darkness had 
fallen that a word came from either to disturb the train of 
pleasing but melancholy thought, for they were liying oyer again 
their liyes in fancy. 

But the attendant, with light and refreshment, disturbed their 
dreams and awoke them to reality. Each looked at the other, 
and as the consciousness of what they were rushed upon them, 
VOL. n. 
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contrasted with the recollection of what they had been, they 
embraced and wept, for their sad emotions could not find words 
to express themselyes. 

Community of fate, and still more community of suffering, 
levels all distinctions of rank ; the master and the servant at such 
times are to each other but as human beings relying upon them- 
selves alone for mutual aid and asking for mutual sympathy. 
But Winifa had been rather the companion than the menial of her 
mistress, and from her earliest infancy, for lack of other friends, 
had been the repository of her thoughts, her hopes and fears, her 
joys and sorrows. And some being we all need to whom we can 
ifreely communicate our thoughts and entrust those little secrets 
of the soul which, though painful to keep wholly to ourselves, we 
are unwilling to publish to every ear. The soul, as it were, 
needs some companion with whom to share that confidence 
which is essential to happiness, for, if unshared, the feelings are 
too apt to recoil upon themselves and feed upon the heart that 
gave them birth. The highest and purest of this spiritual enjoy- 
ment is when kindred minds meet and hearts that know and 
understand each other are linked in holy union. Then it is that, 
like diamonds, they grow brighter by collision, and each gives to 
the glory of each without detracting from its own. Of all the 
ties of earth this is the most exalted, the most lovely, but alas ! 
the most rare. Yet, in default of this, the heart will content 
itself with inferior natures and delight to expand itself upon one 
who, if he cannot wholly understand, will love and adore and 
cherish that which is unfolded to him. And thus is it that we 
so often see the most enduring and fond friendships between 
persons of greatly unequal intellect or condition, for rivalry is the 
most deadly foe to such an union. Evila felt a real affection for 
Winifa and Winifa felt for her lady as for a sister. 

While yet they were weeping the door opened and, preceded 
by two pages, bearing small torches and most gorgeously arrayed, 
appeared a tall and stately form, attired as for the dance. The 
very first glance betrayed to Evila the black eye that had so 
haunted her since she had witnessed its dark gaze in the 
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cathedral. But for that she would not haye recognised the 
Archbishop, so much was his appearance changed by the change 
of dress. She shrieked and trembled when the hateful vision 
burst upon her and would have fallen but for Winifa's support. 
But she gradually assumed courage to endure the meeting, 
though she too much perceived the meaning of this hitherto 
mysterious business. 

- He observed her agitation, and, commanding the withdrawal 
of Winifa with the attendants, exclaimed in a soft and sweet 
tone, " Fear not, fair lady, I come not to harm you.'* 

He spoke in the Saxon language, which the lady had suffi- 
<5iently learned to hold converse withal. 

''I cannot dread aught of wrong,'' she replied, assuming an 
appearance of courage which she did not feel, *' from a minister 
of Heaven. His coming is rather a safeguard, for it can only be 
to succour and protect the virtuous and the innocent." 

'*I promise you protection, my pretty maiden," he said; 
'* these walls are sufficiently fortified to keep you safely. Pray 
seat yourself, for I have a story for your ear, an you will 
listen." 

"If you would offer the consolations of religion," she 
answered, resuming her seat, "though I am not of your faith, 
I will hear them with patience and receive them with humility ; 
for when I worship your God I worship my God ; it is the same 
Spirit, though we approach him by different ways and in 
different accents. In such a time- of trouble as this the holy 
aid of one of His servants would have my thanks." 

The reply seemed somewhat to stagger the churchman ; he 
appeared to pause for a moment in his purpose, but the beauty of 
her who spoke recalled his passions. He seated himself by her 
fiide. " Nay, fair one," he said, "look not so scornfully ; it does 
not become that pretty face. What, think you that I believe all 
the mummery I practise? Trust me, I am not always the 
priest, but upon occasion I can play the man of pleasure and, 
«pite of my calling, prove the humble servant and very devoted 
«lave of a lovely lady." 
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"And how deem you/' she asked^ " will such hypocrisy weigb 
wiih Heaven ? " 

''Heayenl" he answered. "Pooh! a truce with such matters 
for the present. The only heayen I seek is the light of 
thy smiles. Come^ come^ be kind ; clear up that cloudy browy 
and thou shalt find me a better lord than half the barons. 
Thou shalt be mistress of this castle^ and I have store enough to 
please all thy fancies. Ask and thou shalt have ; no lady in the 
land shall be more proudly served than the beloved of Robert 
Gemeticus. Nay, sweet, withdraw not that little hand so scorn- 
fully ; I did but desire to do it homage." 

"Back! my lord Archbishop!'' she exclaimed, starting from 
her seat and flinging his hand from hers with indignation. 
"By your holy oflfice, I charge you to forbear; I will believe that 
this insult was not intended, or that you are fresh from the 
debauch ; anything rather than that a priest of Heaven should 
have uttered such words deliberately. Ton shall have my 
prayers, my lord, this night for your pardon." 

"By St. Duncan," continued the Dignitary, in the same 
jesting tone, not at all moved by her evident indignation, " this- 
attitude becomes thee. It were worth hazarding thy wrath ta 
witness it. But if thou must needs have prayers, sweet, I will 
give thee a dozen, addressed to thine own cruel self. If thou 
wUt pardon me, I ask no other forgiveness ; when I lay aside my 
robes I relieve me also of my saintship, and Eobert Gemeticus in 
a lady's chamber is no longer the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
the gay gallant suing for a smile or the stem soldier commanding^ 
it." He said these last words in a tone and with a look that too 
well implied his intentions. But Evila, though she saw the full 
extent of her danger, became rather the more firm, for hers waa 
one of those spirits which light matters will bend, but which rise 
and strengthen in proportion to the danger and difficulty which 
they are called upon to encounter. 

She accordingly retreated a step or two, drew up her delicate 
form to its full height, extended her hands as if to repel force, 
and said, in a voice that betrayed no tremour^ " Dares the Arch- 
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bishop to offer violence ? Does the gay gallant threaten force to 
a helpless woman ? Fie I my lord ; if you respect not Heaven, 
you should at least regard the laws of honour and the pride of 
manhood. Would it be well said of. the Archbishop that he 
offered love, or of Bobert Gemeticus that he threatened wrong to 
a maiden whom he had stolen from her friends ? Think of this, 
my lord, if it should be known ** 

'^Ejiown, sweet?'' replied the Priest, in the same strain of 
bitter irony ; *' these walls tell no tales, and, as I said before, they 
are sufficiently strong to ward off unwelcome intruders. So fear 
not the Pope nor any foolish challenger, for within yonder moat 
you are safe enough from every harm. Besides, you know, there 
are means of making a secret sure if it be not confided to these 
arms." 

" Help, kind Heaven I " she said, despairingly. 

" Heaven cannot help thee better than I, my little Venus, " he 
continued. " Come, trust thyself to my care and let me snatch 
one kiss from those pouters ;" and he advanced for the 
purpose and, spite of her struggles, succeeded in his design and 
imprinted a kiss on her flushed cheek ; but not without danger, 
for in the struggle her hand grasped the hilt of a sword with 
which he was decorated. In her rage she drew out the weapon 
and made a desperate lounge at him ; but, being unskilled in its 
use, the steel only slightly grazed his arm— sufficiently, however, 
to make the blood flow. He felt the scratch and started back^ 
just in time to avoid a second thrust. She, sword in hand, stood 
waving the weapon in defiance of any further insult. ** Touch 
me not again, wretch that you are, or, if I die for it, your life 
shall be the forfeit. Heaven hath armed me for my defence, 
and I will use the means the Great Spirit himself hath put into 
my hands. Back ! back ! " 

The priest dared not hazard a second approach, but contented 
himself with threatening that if she continued her disobedience 
she must prepare for violence. While he yet stood apart from 
the now majestic form of the being whom he would have insulted, 
his face full of fury and his eyes flashing with rage and dis- 
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appointment, a servant announced a messenger on matters of 
moment. He therefore repeated Hs threat and departed, leaving 
the lady in full possession of the sword she had so courageously 
won. 

But, the excitement of the moment past, there came a revulsion 
of feeling, and flinging herself upon the couch, she burst into an^ 
agony of tears and her slender form heaved with convulsive sobd 
as she reflected on the horror of her situation ; and in this state 
she was found by Winifa, when, by the direction of the old 
woman, she was re-admitted to the presence of her mistress. 
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CHAPTEE m. 
An Escape. 

How awful ibis prond height — ^this brow of brows, 
Which every steep snrmoimts and awes snblime 
The sabjeots down below ! Nature wears here 
Her boldest ooimtenance ! 

HUBDIS. 

'' The way is more and more wild ; the night is fast gathering ; 
art thou confident that hospitality is not far off?'' inquired 
Murdoch the Bardh, as he paced with rapid step a path little 
trodden^ oyer which the brambles had here and there stretched 
their lank and tangled arms ; and frequently the bushes embraced 
overhead^ making a bower of soft green light, which occasionally 
gave place on a sudden to the brighter crimson hues of an 
evening sky. 

'' My Hfe on*t," was the reply of his companion^ a taU slender 
man, arrayed after the manner of travellers who wisely avoid 
all such decorations as might attract the covetous gaze of the 
plunderer. A bearskin cloak enshrouded the greater portion of 
his person, and exposed to view only an under garment of leather. 
Pale brown hair streamed on his shoulders ; his eyes were grey 
and marked by a peculiar expression of cunning, as if he sought 
by art to compensate for his evident want of personal strength. 
He sometimes led the way, sometimes followed the Bardh, 
through the impeded path, and certainly there was little show of 
hostility in his manner or address. 

''Knowestthouof any retreat hereabouts," continued Murdoch, 
''any haunt of lawless men where plunder may be secured or 
prisoners protected from pursuit ? " 
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''Many such there be in this land, and some not far from the 
spot whereon we move. Bright eyes there be and fair young 
faces in those secret mansions who were nobly born and ought to 
grace a court instead of the hold of a robber.*' 

" Dost thou indeed deem so ? Surely high-bom dames are not 
subjected to such a wrong/' observed the Bardh, shuddering at 
the probable fate of his beloved lady. 

'*Aye, by the pipe that played before Moses; why, in the 
fiend's name, should they risk their necks for fair damsels if 
not for this ? And a worse service, let me tell thee, might they 
find than that of a freebooter. Such men know how to love, 
and to be merry too when the chase is done and the prey won. 
An it were not for the danger of the thing, I have some doubts 
whether I would not embrace the profession myself. It would 
be better than service." 

" Service ! " muttered the Bardh between his teeth, surveying 
his companion from head to foot. *' Whom, then, dost thou call 
lord ? " 

" It matters not a straw to thee. Master Curiosity, and, by my 
troth, when I am travelling I love to strip me of my liveiy and 
become as good a man as my betters. Nay, remove me from the 
castle and I can play the part of a lord with the best grace 
imaginable ; swear huge oaths, vaunt myself of battles I never 
fought and tourneys I never witnessed, produce the favours of 
fifty fair ladies and, to conclude, steal a young heart or two, or, 
if I cannot obtain the heart, carry off the person — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
By the way, hast thou visited Baieux of late ? " 

" Three days ago I was abiding there," replied Murdoch. 

''Hast thou heard talk of a British girl dwelling therein 
under the Duke's protection ?" inquired the man with a knowing 
wink. 

"Aye," interrupted the Bardh, impatiently, "what of her? 
Speak — ^know you aught of her fate ? " 

" There were woeful faces, I warrant me, when they found the 
birds flown — ^ha I ha I " continued the man. 

'' Stranger 1 " said Murdoch, turning suddenly and grasping 
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the arm of his fellow traveller with an energy that startled him, 
and hurling him to the earth ere he was aware; ''tell me 
instantly what is thy knowledge of this business ? I charge thee 
on thy life — say where she is I " 

The man looked about him^ as if seeking some means of 
escape, but the Bardh did not for a moment relax his grasp. 
" I am utterly ignorant ; let me go, madman ; I am innocent 
of the rape ; be calm — ^what right hast thou to <][uestion 
me?'* 

''No pause/' exclaimed Murdoch, lus eyes flashing with 
awakened passion; "this weapon" — ^he drew a long sharp knife 
from his girdle — "shall stream with thy heart's blood if thou 
dost not confess where those British ladies are concealed. 
I am a desperate man ; thwart me not, for I do not value Ufe. I 
would willingly give it for thine." 

"Hear me," said the man, trembling with terror; "if Idle, 
she dies ; let me live and I will lead thee to her — thou shalt see 
and speak with her, only spare my life." 

" Agreed," said the Bardh ; " but I may not rely on thy bare 
word ; an oath and a pledge." 

The stranger called the saints to witness his sincerity, and 
taking from about his neck a golden locket, the only valuable he 
carried, placed it in the hands of Murdoch, who, having first 
deprived him of a small sword which, in the suddenness of his 
fall, he was unable to draw, assisted the gaunt figure to regain 
its perpendicularity. The man was evidently much indignant, 
but, accustomed to the hypocrisy of courts, he hid his feelings 
beneath the mask of a bitter smile and followed his now 
suspicious companion in silence for some time. At length 
the Bardh renewed the conversation which had been so uncere- 
moniously disturbed. 

"And this was a frolic in emulation of thy lord's wanton 
vagaries. Thou wast like to have dearly repented of it." 

"Believe me I was not the principal," said the man, lus rage 
somewhat subsided ; " it was not my place to dispute orders— it 
was sufficient for me to obey them." 
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''And it is indeed the work of some high-born thief. I 
thought as much. His name.'* 

Nay, that I may not divulge/* said the man, sternly. 

Then thou hast not avoided thy doom/' observed the Bardh. 

''Bememberl if I die, she dies/' continued the servant, in the 
same determined tone, well assured that he was safe while her 
life was deemed dependent upon his. 

"Well, well," returned the Bardh, "take thy life; it is little 
worth ; but I should be doing service to the world to relieve it of 
thy villainy. Enough for me that she is safe ; revenge must be 
an afterthought. But I will see her, aye, and thyself shall aid 
her escape from the brutal outrage of the wretch who has so 
foully violated the sanctity of home." 

" I am the minister of thy will," replied the servant, obse- 
quiously; ''but I must entreat thee to spare further violence 
and permit me to go on my way without fear." 

'Tear I" muttered Murdoch, with a contemptuous curl of the 
upper lip ; and still grasping his weapon and keeping a watchful 
eye over his companion, whom he half suspected of treachery, he 
resumed his journey. 

The menial, with evident trembling, drew his cloak closely 
about him and, folding his arms, with a step of assumed 
haughtiness and a scowling brow which he sought to cover 
with an air of servility, for a long time pursued his walk in 
silence. 

In this position of fear on the one hand and mistrust on the 
other they traced the intricate mazes of a wood of oaks, where 
the only light was the green shadow that descended through the 
branches, which here and there parted so as to suffer them to 
look into the blue above; the only sound they heard was the 
multitudinous murmur of the budding twigs, agitated by 
the evening sigh that seemed to bewail the departure of the 
bloom and beauty of the day. The footsteps of the travellers 
were not audible even to themselves, for they trod upon moss 
that clung round their feet like a rich carpet. Emerging thence^ 
they crossed a dell, overgrown with low bushes and coppice wood. 
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l3ut tHroagh whicli the dwellers in a village just visible in a far- 
off comer of the valley had made a clear pathway. Ascending 
the hill on the other side, they found before them a flat heathy 
black, desolate of all verdure, and untenanted save by the poults, 
which oftentimes startled them with the whirring of their wings 
as they rose almost from under their feet, so little were these- 
birds accustomed to the presence of man. This waste passed,, 
they approached an abrupt jprecipice, whose rocky sides were^ 
thickly clothed with ivy and other creeping plants, nor could 
Murdoch at all discover by what means the deep descent was to- 
be accomplished. The view before him was eminently beautiful. 
A little lake spread its waters over the flat, reflecting the tints of 
the sunset sky, and a rapid stream, running over a rough and 
rocky bed, entered it on the one side and departed on the other, 
purifying the waters as it went and making the depth of the lako 
as clear and ciystal-like as a fountain swelling in a cave which 
the wind, with its impurities, nay, the very light itself, seldom 
visits. No bark glided upon the surface of the water ; no wild 
bird plumed itself by its mirror ; no leaping troutlet rippled its 
placid face, but still it lay, one flat, glassy, plain, as shadowless, 
and seemingly as deep, as the heaven was high and cloudless 
above. The banks on either side did not rise abruptly from the 
waters, but the shore sloped gently down to meet the cool 
element and was luxuriant with wild spring flowers, and indeed 
the water lilies so spread their broad leaves upon the margin 
of the flood that it was difficult to say where was the boundary 
of the Naiads' dominion. Beyond this rose a small peaked hill, 
crowned with oaks a hundred summers old, and the stream that 
wound through the low land was visible on their left, afar off, 
yet gleaming with the borrowed light of the sky, while all other 
things were wrapping themselves in the gloom of gathering 
twilight. 

As far as the decreasing day permitted the Bardh to gaze, 
the country on his right was undulating with countless little- 
hills and the valley that lay between was now filled with what 
seemed a white sea, studded with green islands, but which was ia 
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fact the thick evening mist that brooded in massive stiUness over 
the flat lands. Tet there was one valley it had not visited, and 
Murdoch thought that he perceived in it the more transparent 
gleam of waters and above them the dark turrets of a fortress. 

"Perhaps/' he mused, ''within those walls she is caged; a 
fitter prison than these hills wit could not have devised. The 
Great Spirit aid me to deliver her ! Whither now, my master ? " 

While the Bardh was contemplating the magnificence of the 
scene the stranger paced to and fro upon the summit of the 
precipice, seeking the track by which they might descend. He 
discovered it at the moment Murdoch spoke. 

" Here's the path, but so overhung with those cursed brambles 
that I scarce knew it again. Plant thy feet firmly on the ledge ; 
now leap lightly to yonder jutting crag. Excellently well! 
Now grasp that tough ivy twig with all thy might — ^it is for life 
or death — and clamber on thy knees to the broad stone beneath. 
That's the way. Upon my soul, I should have sworn that thou 
wert bred among the goats. Now caution I caution ! Measure 
the distance with thine eye and spring over the chasm ; leap not 
too far lest thou find death on the further brink, nor too short 
lest thy bones feed the foxes a quarter of a mile below. Bravo I 
Now the worst part of the way is past ; follow me without fear, 
for we shall need rest ere we pursue our journey.'' 

The Bardh suspected the faith of his companion and, while he 
observed his directions, did so only at the instigation of his own 
judgment and as his skill and practice among the mountains had 
taught him, still keeping a watchful eye and prepared to repel 
any attack. With the same caution he followed him over the 
safer path they were now pursuing and with his weapon in hi» 
liand entered a small cave, or rather arch of the rock, where two 
seats invited them to repose after the fatigue of their dangerous 
descent. 

"We are welcome here," said the servant; "but methinks the 
place would be improved by a cup of good wine. If our host be 
within ear-call we will taste of his hospitality. Hillo i ho I ho ! 
Brabyl" 
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He listened, but no answer was given. He repeated his call. 
** A curse on the fool ! What booty has lured him from his hole- 
now? No copper coin, I'll warrant me.** 

This unintentional hint of the profession of their host, as his- 
Gompanion was pleased to call him, did not at all tend to allay 
the anxiety of the Bardh, and presently he heard a shrill whistle 
announcing that the call had not been in vain. After a little- 
while a half-naked figure entered the rocky alcove in which they 
were seated, the rudeness of whose appearance startled even 
Murdoch, though accustomed to behold the savage mountaineers 
of his own native land. A kind of petticoat of the skin of some 
wild animal bound about the waist with a leathern girdle and a 
doak of the same material, which he flung behind him, exposing 
his broad chest and shoulders, were the whole of his equipments. 
His hair was of a flaming red hue and in knotted locks streamed 
down his back and half concealed features of savage fierceness 
and an eye tvdnkling with cunning and cruelty. His person, 
■wherever it was exposed, was covered with the same red hair, 
giving him rather the appearance of some beast of the woods 
than of a human being. He was armed with a huge club 
and a knife, and he bounded into the cave with a shout and a 
barbarous cry, that seemed to be one of greeting, and was^ 
evidently so understood by the servant, who flung to him a silver 
coin and by signs showed him that he wanted something ta 
drink. The man took the money with a grin of delight and 
bounded away as speedily as he had come. 

Murdoch was somewhat weary, so he seated himself on the seat 
of stone and surveyed a narrower prospect of the lovely expanse 
of earth which we have before described. Only he could see the 
ancient towers of the distant fortress more distinctly and the 
gleam of the lake that slept at his feet. He now perceived that 
the grotto of rock in which he was reclining was suspended, as it 
were, over a deep and dark gulf, into whose abyss he could not 
look for fear, and every time that his foot smote the floor he 
could hear the hollow sound re-echoed beneath him in a low and 
melancholy tone, that made him shudder with the thought of 
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the death from which 90 frail a fence preserved him. What a 
place for treachery ! He looked at his companion fixedly for a 
moment^ but his supple features betrayed no sign; he seemed 
lost in thought, so vacantly his eye wandered over the country 
that lay before them. 

But soon they heard again the shout of the savage and the 
servant hastened to meet him, having first hailed him in a 
language which Murdoch did not understand. The Bardh still 
kept watch upon the motions of his suspicious guide. They 
stopped and conversed for a moment in a low tone; the wild 
man winked significantly to the other and they advanced 
together, bearing between them a distended skin and a horn that 
was to perform the part of a goblet. The servant very politely 
filled it with sparkling wine, -which he drew from the skin and 
presented it to Murdoch, who did not reject the proffered 
refreshment. In this manner the cup passed round three times, 
and when the servant filled it the third time for himself he 
shouted in Norman, " Pleasant sleep to the traveller." At the 
same instant the wild man, who had been approaching the 
Bardh insensibly, fiung his powerful arm about the neck of his 
victim and with a violent jerk laid him upon his back on the 
fioor of the grotto. The servant also dashed down the goblet he 
had drained, leaped upon the prostrate Bardh and took from him 
the weapon of which he had been himself deprived, together 
with the knife which had hitherto so formidably kept him at bay. 
In vain the wretched man struggled and prayed and called upon 
Heaven to help him ; they heeded not, but grasping, the one his 
arms, the other his legs, they dragged him to the brink of the 
precipice, down which he dared not gaze even when he was sitting 
in safety in the grotto. 

*' Lookl" said the servant, with a satanic smile, thrusting the 
head of the terrified Bardh over the ledge, so that he could survey 
the depth and dimness of the abyss and hear the rush of the 
waters, musical in the distance as they foamed over the bed 
below. " Look there I In Qve minutes thou wilt measure the 
«depth of yonder valley." The minstrel turned one thrilling 
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glance into the horrible gloom and screamed, and was pale as 
death, and the cold drops gathered thick upon his brow. 

''Hal ha! hal" continued the man, seeing his agony; ''I 
thought my turn would come at last/* 

" But I spared thy life," exclaimed Murdoch, imploringly ; " be 
thou as merciful." 

"Nay, nay; thou didst spare me for thine own purposes. 
Thou didst think to see the lady Evila — and so perchance thou 
wilt — ^in heaven." 

"I am content to die for her," interrupted the prisoner; "but 
not thus, not so fearfully. Spare me, spare me this agony; I 
could meet death in many shapes without a sigh, but to be 
hurled down that breathless steep, bruised by. the hard crags and 
buried in the waters — ^Oh God I " And he groaned painfully. 

"Come, come, no baby winnings; make thy peace with 
Heaven ; we cannot stand shivering here all night." 

"And must I really die?" continued the Bardh, scarce 
conscious of what he was muttering ; " and ignorant of her fate. 
K she escapes " 

" Trust me for that ; she will not escape, I can assure thee ; so 
be easy on that score," interrupted the man. " Now, Braby." 
And they lifted tlieir victim from the ground and swung him, 
still screaming and imploring, twice or thrice over the steep, 
as if to gain power to discharge their burden with the more 
certainty. 

" In the name of your God, mercy I— one moment, I implore 
— only one moment— one prayer I " 

The murderers paused for an instant. "I thought Sir 
Eadwulf was a brave man," said the servant, sarcastically. 

"Sir Eadwulf? So he is," added the Bardh, gasping for 
breath. 

"But a brave man does not squeal and shake when he is 
going to die. After all, 'tis but a squash upon the waters 
and it's over," continued the other. 

" I am not brave, I confess it ; I am no soldier— nothing but 
a poor bardh I " sobbed the trembling victim. 
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"Whewl weVe followed the wrong scent, I suppose. What 
may your name be — Sir Eadwulf ? " 

"No, God help me ! no ; I am called Murdoch, a poor British 
bardh." 

''But thou dost know Sir Eadwulf and where he is/* 
continued the first. 

'* I know him, but where he is now abiding I cannot say. On 
the faith of a dying man, I am telling thee truly. I hate Sir 
Eadwulf, for he hath crossed my path. Yes, I would smile to 
die now if he were to perish with me." 

'* But what pledge have I that thou dost not deceive me in. 
this?" asked the servant. 

" I swear by Heaven I " 

''Nay, save thyself that trouble; I should little trust thy 
words but that Sir Eadwulf is a man of courage and would not 
so have blubbered to be rocked to sleep in yonder bed of foam. 
Belease him." 

Immediately the giant arms of Braby were taken from about 
the Bardh and the other assisted him to rise, but terror had so 
benumbed his limbs that he would have fallen again had not his 
companion supported him. ''Gome — come," said he, "cheer 
up ; thou hast no cause for further fear. I deemed that thou 
wert Sir Eadwulf himself, and it is well that thou didst speak 
at the moment, for in another second thou wouldst have been 
food for the fishes. Bring the wine, Braby." 

Murdoch felt like a cruninal reprieved when the bandage ia 
about his face. He staggered hastily back from the precipice^ 
which now seemed ten times more horrible, and throwing 
himself into a seat he drained the wine which was presented to 
him by Braby. His face was yet ghastly pale and bedewed with 
great drops of sweat. His eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets and rolled about wildly ; his lips were purple and apart 
and his whole features, commonly so blooming, were like those 
which we may suppose a corpse would wear if it were to walk 
forth from its coffin un^er the influence of some wizard's speU. 

During this scene the darkness had gathered rapidly; the 
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distance on all sides bad become invisible and even near tbings 
were assmning a mist-like and uncertain appearance. A sligbt, 
very sligbt, tinge of crimson still lingered in one small arcb in 
• tbe western sky, and on tbe brink of tbis bung tbe evening star, 
very pale, but very beautiful 

''We must away, or we sball not find tbe valley ere nigbt fall ; 
our bouse of bospitality is not far off, so up and along, Master 
Murdocb, and never fear, nobody sball barm tbee. Take anotber 
stoup of tbe wine and follow me. Tbe blessing of tbe nigbt 
be witb tbee, Braby. Tbougb fruitless, tby service sball be 
rewarded. Step firmly. Master Murdocb ; tbis way." 

Tbe Bardb drained tbe cup and, witb renewed courage, 
pursued tbe steps of bis conductor. But tbe patb was not so 
difficult and tedious as tbat wbicb tbey bad already tbreaded, 
and after a long and winding descent, of no great bazard, tbey 
found tbemselves at tbe foot of tbe precipitous rock, and 
Murdocb could bear distinctly tbe roaring of tbe torrent, in 
wbicb be bad expected to bave been sleeping ere tbis in tbe 
repose of deatb. He sbuddered wben tbe sound came to bim. 
Tbe man saw bis emotion and smiled scornfully. 

" Tbe noise is loud. Master Murdocb ; tbinkest tbou it would 
bave waked tbee, eb ?" 

''A truce to tby jesting. It was no ligbt matter to me, 
bowever tbou may'st make sport of it." 

"But toucbing tbis Sir Eadwulf — ^tbou batest bim, if I 
understand tbee rigbtly. Wbence dotb tby bate arise? Tell 
me bonestly, for remember from wbat peril tbou bast escaped 
once ; it may not be so agaia.** 

"Re batb crossed my patb — ^tbat is all," observed Murdocb in 
reply, evading tbe query. 

" Tbat is to say, be batb stolen tbe love of some wencb tbou 
bast a bankering after — eb. Master Murdocb ? " 

"By my trotb," answered tbe otber, "tbou bast wellnigb bit 
tbe mark. He is no better tban a tbief , and be batb robbed me 
of my rigbt." 

"True, true, and I — but be presumed, perbaps, on bis 
VOL. n. D 
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soldiersliip ; the bow and the belt and the spear make strange 
havoc with the hearts of those women. A bardh might sing far 
a century without winning a smile that is given to the merest 
glimpse of steel. There is a way to make the minstrel and the 
warrior even ; but no matter." 

"Nay, tell me, for pity's sake," interrupted the other; "I 
would spare no toiL" 

" As for that, it would be little labour ; 'tis bat to lift a hand 
and it is done," returned the servant 

A suspicion of his meaning flashed upon the mind of the 
Bardh, and the horrid thought was received and even dwelt upon 
without emotion, such change can passion work in the most 
gentle beings. "Methinks," said he, "I apprehend thy 
meaning." 

"Very like," added the servant; "it is not deeply hidden. 
In short, Master Murdoch, I have gathered enough to leani that 
thou art enamoured of this imprisoned lady, and that Bsx 
Eadwulf hath been beforehand with thee and taken all her 
affections to himself. Is it not so ? " 

" Aye," replied the Bardh, stamping his foot violently upon 
the ground and smiting his bosom with his hands; " aye, it is — ^it 
is — the curse of nature and the blight of Heaven blast him ! ** 

His energy startled his companion. "Now," said he, "I 
know well that it is in contemplation to resign her into the 
hands of this Sir Eadwulf as his acknowledged bride." 

"The Christian's hell — " muttered the Bardh, gnashing his 
teeth till there was a creeping of the flesh with the grating of 
them. 

"But thou may'st prevent it," continued the other, seeing bat 
not appearing to notice the rage of his fellow traveller. 

" How ? " exclaimed the Bardh. 

" Aye, and yet more, the lady shall be thine own," observed 
the servant. 

"Anything except — ^but I will except nothing — ^I love the 
Lady Evila like life and I hate that Eadwulf with a deadly hate. 
He has made me a miserable man, and now I will have——" 
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'^Bevenge ! " slionted the servant. 

"I will— I will," echoed the Bardh. 

'' He must die/' continued the first. 

"By this hand," replied the other ; " but my reward must be 
the Lady Evila." 

"Never fear," he returned ; "thine she shall be for ever and 
ever. Nay more, to-morrow thou shalt see and speak with her ; 
but, mark me, not a word of Sir Eadwulf ; breathe not a hint of 
thine intent, or the thought of her may move compassion." 

"Not a whit," said Murdoch ; " for her to plead for him would 
but move my rage the more. I could not endure that he should 
have even her pity. No — ^no, I will take my revenge. I warned 
him once not to mingle the thread of his destiny with mine, but 
he would not hear, so he must bide the consequences." 

" It is agreed, then, that for this reward Sir Eadwulf " 

"Dies 1" said the Bardh, in a firm but passionate tone, and at 
the same instant they beheld before them a habitation, constructed 
of stone and having the external form of a keep or fortress tower, 
but within they found only the accommodations of a common 
farmhouse, which in fact it was, though thus aping the show of 
strength. The night had quite fallen ere they reached its 
hospitable portal. Here they were supplied with provisions, 
which their long travel had rendered needful, and, being 
conducted to a chamber furnished with fresh rushes, weariness 
speedily consigned them to slumber, though the mind of the 
Bardh, at least, was ill at ease and frighiltd dreams disturbed 
the quiet of his sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A Plot. 

Gonsin ! thon wast not wont to be so dnll. ' 

Shall I be plain P I wish the bastards dead, 
And I would have it suddenly performed. 
What say'st thou now P Speak suddenly, be brief. 

BiCHABD THB ThIBD, Aot IV., 80. 2. 

HAvma retired from the presence of William, the Archbishop 
mounted his mule, an animal which always carried him when he 
desired to maintain his sacerdotal character, although in his 
stables were many proud steeds, of whose swiftness he not 
unfrequently availed himself for the purpose of love or war. 
With the same feigned humility, he was borne at a slow ambling 
pace through the streets of Baieux, until, alighting at the 
threshold of his own habitation, he ascended a flight of steps and 
sought the privacy of a chamber furnished with all the luxuries 
that the skill of the age could supply and strewn about with 
papers and books that showed how much he mingled the pursuits 
of the study with his holy and martial and amorous exercises ; 
for his was one of those minds which are hurried into vice and 
profligacy rather from the love of excitement than from any 
natural or accidental debasement. Anxiety was painted upon his 
features as he flung himself upon a couch and laid his right arm 
across his lofty and furrowed brow ; by his frequent tossing and 
turning upon the pillow he showed what uneasy thoughts were 
waking within. Nor is it wonderful that at this moment he 
should be more than wontedly anxious. The splendid prospect 
of the Popedom had just opened on his ambitious gaze ; how it 
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miglit be won and how lost was matter for mature deliberation, 
and tben lie began to review the history of his past life and to 
weigh in the opposite scale the crimes of which he had been 
gmlty, which were well known to those from whom he must ask 
the vote that was to exalt him to such an eminence. This 
recalled the late adventure and his beautiful prisoner, and he 
remembered that the Duke more than suspected his guilt. He 
knew that it would be a fearful impediment in the way of his 
ambition. Were it to be proclaimd to the world it would blast 
his hopes for ever. What should he do ? How relieve himself 
of this fear? "But William's policy will not permit him to 
make an enemy of me/' he mused ; " besides, it is his interest 
that I should fill the chair in preference to him who is pointed 
at as my rival. No ; the Duke of Normandy is fast enough in 
my net and he is not the man to sacrifice interest to honesty. 
But if others should know of this, or if the girl should perchance 
escape ? It would not much redound to my credit to have stolen 
like a thief to the chamber of a weak woman and carried her 
into a lonely valley and shut her up within four walls, where 
all my endeavours could scarce prevail to snatch a kiss, and even 
that purchased by the loss of my sword. What a jest would this 
be in the mouths of heretics, nay, among my own servants, and 
the very princes that kneel at my footstool to salute my feet. I 
should see a jeer on every face. I could not endure it. Well, 
the pretty bird must e'en consent to spend the rest of her life in 
the cage. But then there is a strict search making — ^and if 
force or treachery should betray? I doubt there is but one 
security. Sony should I be to take such loveliness from the 
world, but the keys of Saint Peter are not to be had by everyone, 
nor every day; to compass great ends we must not be over 
scrupulous about the means. Gome in, Beinault." 

There was a gentle knocking at the door and on this 
bidding it opened. A man entered, wearing the dress of a 
retainer. He bowed to the Archbishop. " What news ? " said 
the master. 

" There is one below who desires instant admittance to your 
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grace ; he seems in haste and his manner is distnrbed, like one 
who comes upon a matter of life or death." 

'^ Despatches from Bome, for a hundred marks I Bring him 
hither instantly, Beinault. Who knows but he bears news of the 
PontiflF's death. Why has the hat not arrived ? " 

The servant bowed and retired and the impatient prelate 
started from his recumbent posture, paced the chamber twice or 
thrice, and had just flung himself again upon the couch, with one 
leg resting at length upon it, when the door opened and Beinault 
reappeared ushering in, not a messenger from Bome, but no lees 
a personage than Eadwulf himself. The Archbishop was pale 
with disappointment when he discovered his mistake. ''Zounds I 
Beinault," he exclaimed, " this is no messenger from the imperial 
city. But nevertheless, welcome. Master Eadwulf, welcome 
heartily. Pray you, be seated. Go, thou fool, and learn to 
distinguish better between persons another time. A curse upon 
thy sottishness." 

*'By your leave, my lord Archbishop, I would not that he 
should depart. The matter upon which I come is one that I 
would were known to all the world, for as I make my charge in 
the face of all men, so in the presence of all men would I have it 
refuted or confirmed. " 

** Stay then, Beinault," said the dignitary, waving his hand. The 
servant obeyed. ''If, Master Eadwulf, you have complaints to prefer 
against any of my retainers, satisfy me of their truth and I pledge 
myseH to punishment and reparation. Speak without reserve, 
for I am anxious that no colour of imputation upon the credit of 
my household should long continue unexplained. But, pray you, 
seat yourself." 

" Wait awhile, my lord ; time enough to sit when innocence is 
proclaimed or the guilt atoned. No, my lord Archbishop, my 
charge is not against your servants — I have no complaint to 
prefer against any of your retainers — ^but 'tis yourself I would 
have exculpated from the crime that this scroll records against 

you." 

" Such insolence beneath my own roof 1 I will' 
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'* Nay, nay, my lord, chafe not yourself into a rage, but first 
listen to my complaint. I was sitting but now in my own 
chamber when I was startled by the whizzing of an arrow over 
my head, which entered at the window and fixed itself in the 
opposite walL While I was wondering at this strange occurrence, 
which I deemed the design of an enemy to take away my life, I 
perceived this scroll dangling below the point. I will read it to 
you, my lord." 

" Ha I ha ! ha I Is that aU ? " exclaimed the prelate, somewhat 
relieyed from his fears. '' Is that your only evidence — a dirty scroll 
shot through the air on an arrow's point, whence coming nobody 
knows ? " 

" Hear, my lord, and then reply," observed the youth. " 'Master 
Eadwulf, the wolf that hath stolen thy lamb is Bobert Gemeticus, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. She is at this moment in his 
possession. Spare no pains to snatch her from his clutches. I 
do not err in this. Be prompt. I have no other means of 
conveying to thee this intelligence.'" 

When he had concluded Eadwulf looked steadfastly at the 
Archbishop and fancied that he could gather in his troubled eye 
and from the paleness that overspread his cheeks and the 
trembling of his lips the evidence of guilt. They were really the 
tokens of rage, not of remorse. 

''And so," he said, ''upon the faith of this filthy rag thou 
dost think to blast the good name of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. For shame I Master Eadwulf. The virtue of a priest is 
not to be sported with thus. Either withdraw the complaint at . 
once and ask my pardon and the pardon of Heaven for the affront 
put upon its servant, or I must pray the aid of the secular arm, 
which, Qod knows, I should ask with sorrow." 

'^ The Archbishop mistakes me if he deems that I am to be 
daunted by his robes or his rage. I ask you, my lord of Canter- 
bury, whether you know aught of the - fate of the British lady 
Evila, and if she be indeed in your custody I call upon you to 
restore her unharmed to her friends." 

"Eneely thou braggart boy, and I will yet pardon thy 
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presumption/' added the dignitary, willing to oompromiae the 
matter if he could ; " thy conduct deserves seyeriiy, bat I will 
only visit it with piiy and a trifling penance.*' 

'<This is not a reply, but an evasion, proud churohman," 
returned Eadwulf, indignantly. " I am not to be awed by your 
threats nor moved by your pity. You call upon Heaven, my 
lord ; it knows better than I whether you are guilty of this sin 
or not ; but to the same Heaven do I appeal and, calling all the 
saints to witness, I charge you. Archbishop of Oanterbmy, 
before men and angels, with having stolen this innocent girl from 
her guardian and with detaining her against her will, and for the 
truth of this I will do battle with any champion thou may'flt 
choose." 

The priest started from his seat in excessive rage. " If it were 
not — ^young man, thou hast reason to thank the holy vestment 
I wear which preserves thee from instant death. As for thy 
presumptuous challenge, it would be demeaning myself to do 
other than scorn it. As for thy charge, be witness, Beinault, 
with what malice he has preferred it against me, to thwart me 
in my hopes of the Holy See. It is evident that thou art 
suborned by enemies to make me hateful in the eyes of the 
world ; but it is in vain, for I am superior to thy malice and the 
wrong will recoil upon thyself. But beware! young man, 
beware 1 It is ill rousing a sleeping lion. I give thee warning. 
Beinault, the door ; it is not fit that the minister of Christ be 
scouted under his own roof. I will pray for thee, young man, 
and will pardon thee when thou hast repented ; till then let me 
not see thy face, and close thy lips upon this matter, or assuredly 
vengeance vdll follow." 

" I go, my lord, at your bidding, but it is to demand justioe of 
the Duke and he will not refuse it. You have not denied the 
charge nor accepted my challenge. In the eye of the world, 
therefore, you stand convicted a guilty man. If no punishment 
await you from earthly power, it will quickly come from the 
hand of Heaven, whose vengeance will light upon you tenfold 
because you have insulted the sacred robes you wear and forged 
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the sign of the cross to cover your iniquities. I leave you, my 
lord, for a little while to your own conscience. You will hear of 
me again hereafter, unless, indeed, by a timely repentance and 
atonement you make your peace with God and man." 

^* Hence I begone, thou impious heretic ; out of my sight, 
insolent varlet," returned the Archbishop, assuming an appear- 
ance of calm contempt which he did not feel. *' It becomes not 
my dignity to parley with thee in this strain. The arrows of 
calumny, though steeped to the very plume in the gall of envy, 
will fall harmlessly from this breast, especially when hurled by 
so weak an aim as thine. Thou hast appealed to the Duke ; let 
him decide between us. He will laugh thee and thy scroll to 
scorn and, perchance, make thee careful for the future how thou 
dost prefer baseless charges against archbishops, or, indeed, any 
of the ministers of the most holy church." 

'*We shall meet again," said Eadwulf, turning to depart. 
The dignitary heard, but made no reply, till the footsteps of 
the retreating youth were lost in the distance. He then looked 
for a moment steadfastly on the spot where Eadwulf had 
stood, and muttered, "Not with my will, my master." Then 
flinging himself back on the couch, he waited the return of his 
servant Beinault, who presently rei^peared and waited in 
respectful silence the commands of his lord. 

*^ In the devil's name, what fiend could have prompted that 
arrow's flight? A curse upon the hand that drew the bow. 
Are the men faithful, think you, Beinault ? " 

"Aye, my lord ; I pledge my life to that," replied the menial. 
" Besides, none of those engaged (save only myself) have left the 
castle since the night of the frolic." 

" How then has the matter been noised abroad ? That scroll 
was as if it had been from authority, not mere suspicion. By 
Saint Anthony, but I fear treachery." 

" Be not alarmed, my lord," continued the servant ; " there is 
nothing to dread from the few who are in the secret ; and, after 
all, if it should be known, why, it is not so much more terrible a 
thing for a priest to And a fair partner than for another man. 
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Besides, my lord, your history is already sufficiently known and 
men do not expect to see you a Josepli." 

'^ Indeed, I should have made light of the matter, Beinault, 
but I am informed that his Holiness is at the point of death. 
Now, it was announced to me a few days ago that for certain 
sums which I had taken care to distribute liberally I was ere 
this to be made a cardinal. It is probable that the hat is 
already bestowed upon me, and now I am not without ambition 
to be elected to the vacant chair. But a trifle would weigh the 
Conclave on either side, and if this story should be bruited 
abroad, as that mad boy will doubtless proclaim it, it would be a 
weapon in the mouths of my adversaries and go hard to toiji 
the scale against me. Do you understand ? " 

"Perfectly, my lord," replied the menial. 

" Now I shall need the help of thy ready wit to relieve me 
from this difficulty. Thou art not troubled with too dainty a 
conscience and not unwiUing to win a great prize by any safe 
means. This Eadwulf, it is evident, knows too much for my 
safety. Dost thou understand, hey ? " 

" Then it were well to be rid of him altogether," returned 
Beinault, with the utmost coolness. 

'* That's the very mark at which I was aiming," continued the 
prelate ; " he must die, for he stands in my way to the Holy See. 
Hey, Beinault ? " 

" He must, assuredly," was the servant's only remark. 

"But how and when and by whom? That's the question I 
would propose to you," observed the Archbishop anxiously and 
in a whisper, la3dng his hand upon the menial's arm and applying 
his mouth to his ear. 

"Why, my lord, the task is a doubtful one. He is a good 
soldier — ^hold — ^I think I know one who would do the business 
for a consideration." 

"And the lady " 

" She must die also ; there is no alternative," interrupted the 
servant. 

"I would not willingly do this, but necessity and my own 
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interest compel me. Call the man of whom yon speak. I will 
give liim his duuge instantly while it is fresh in my mind." 

Beinaolt howed and retired. 

^'Um! I do not altogether like this business/' mattered the 
prelate. ''Wooldto Ood I had not engaged in it ; but retreating 
ia worse than going forward. So it is when once a man does a 
wrong; he is obliged to conmiit iMvyt^m* to conceal the first. 
Pshaw ! out on this jealoos conscience. I thought I had silenced 
the knave for eyer, hot I hear — ^I feel his voice agam. Hash, 
fiend ! I will not — I most not listen to thee ! Bobert (}emeticaa 
has no conscJence. She is very beantifiil ; but for the Popedom 
she most die. I will cancmise her for a martyr and her relics 
shall woriL TMT^pA Yes ; she shall be enrolled in the calendar 
of the saints and I will dedicate a chnrch to Saint Evila — ^I will 
make her amends for the fate that nothing but necessity compels 
me to inflict. Heigho ! " 

His mentations were intermpted by the entrance of Beinaolt 
and a fellow servant, a man of spare person, taD, and somewhat 
graoefol and courtly in his movements, ffis eye was dis- 
tingniahed by that canning glance which peers from beneath 
projecting brows; it was smaQ, grey and sparkling, and fiinged 
with hmg yellow lashes. His coantenance was that of a 
deliberate villain who sapplied the want d coarage with 
canning and cJotbed marder in a smile. His air was that of 
a needy ooartier who scrapled not to do anything for hire; 
who woold inainoate himself into the good graces of <Hie whom 
he aooght to please while he plondered him, or into whoee heart 
he coold phmge the midni^it dagger for a richer goerdon. He 
bad not long joined the nnmeroos train of the Archbiahi^ bat 
soch a servant was not ill matched with such a master. 

The ArrJihishcy scanned his f eatares for a moment, periiaps to 
tiy if he mig^ be trosted. ** Gome hither, Biacy ; I have need of 
joor akilL'' 

**1 ana at my lord's command," rallied the minimi ob- 
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your free choice, and an ample prize shall reward success. Have 
you a cunning eye, a secret tongue, a swift hand, and a hard 
heart, hey, Bracy ? " 

''In none of these qusklities am I believed to be deficient^" 
returned the servant. '* I think I gave proof enough of that in 
our fray the other night, for I disposed of the porter while your 
lordship caged the nestlings." 

The recollection of this event awoke a thrilling pain in the 
mind of the dignitary; he placed his hand upon his brow and 
was silent for a moment. 

« It is upon the same unhappy business that I now require your 
^d," he said, after a pause. '* For special reasons, which it is not 
fitting to explain at present, plunder must be hidden where none 
•can find it, five fathoms in the earth or at the bottom of the 
castle moat. You understand me ? " 

The man nodded assent. 

"Moreover, there is a young gallant, one Eadwulf, now 
tarrying at the Court. Bjiow you him ? *' 

" Not by sight, my lord, but he may be easily found. What 
would you have with him ? " 

'' He has crossed my path ; he must trouble me no more. 
Dost swallow the bait? " 

" Perfectly, my lord," answered Bracy, " nor will I know rest 
till I have executed your lordship's command." 

"No; not command, Bracy," interrupted the prelate, with 
vehemence. " I do not command you to do them harm — I say 
only that they are — ^that is — ^they — they vex me." 

''And the reward," continued the meniaL 

''Is for him who makes me happy his freedom and fifty 
acres," said the prelate. 

" Give yourself no further care, my lord ; they shall be 
.^tumbling-blocks no longer. It is not the first time that I have 
helped those in trouble." 

"And, Beinault, supply him from my store with all things 
needfuL Be prompt, good Bracy, and secret, and the devil 
prosper thee. When we meet again, let it be to bring me relief 
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from a load tliat is lying heayy, yery heayy here ;" and he placed 
his hand upon his bosom and nodded somewhat familiarly to the 
servant, in token of his fayonr and protection. The man bowed 
very low in retnm, and repeating the salntation of the day upon 
the wretch of whose cmelties he was about to be the minister, he 
departed from the room, attended by Beinaolt. The Archbishop 
was then left alone to his own meditation^, which we may well 
believe were bnt little agreeable, nor indeed could he endure 
them long, but starting from the couch in a fury he called aloud 
to the servants and commanded them to bring wine. It was 
speedily produced and, as if to drown thought he drained goblet 
after goblet, nor did he cease until repeated draughts had 
xmsettled his brain and then consigned him to a deep, senseless 
sleep, from which he awoke with aching head and feverish 
frame, as miserable a being as any upon the face of the wide 
world. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MiSSIVBS. 

Lac, — Pemse this paper, madam. 

Jul. — Say, from whom ? 

Lac. — ^That the contents will shew. 

Two Geittlbmbn of Vbbona, Act II.^ so. 1. 

SoBBOW chastens the oyer-proud spirit. It subdues the stemneBB 
of the man into less than the simplicity of the child. It changes 
the tone and manner of its victim till he who once commanded 
obeys, he who formerly lavished favours implores pity, and he 
who had appeared to be beyond the reach of Fortune's shafts 
seems to be specially selected as the butt of all her mischief. 
The highest and noblest of us know not upon whom misfortune 
may next light. Then let us not trust too much to prosperity 
and we shall not be over-dejected by adversity. In the midst of 
victory we should prepare for defeat ; in the midst of wealth we 
should remember that riches take to themselves wings ; sur- 
rounded by friends, that death may deprive us of them or a 
change of lot convict them of selfishness and deceit ; elevated by 
fame, that popular applause is fickle, and that he for whom no 
praise is too great to-day to-morrow may be greeted with a 
shower of stones from the same hands that clapped before. 

Eadwulf departed from the presence of the Archbishop with a 
heart all sorrow and a brow all indignation. He paced the 
narrow streets of the city with hurried step, nor paused until he 
arrived at the Duke's palace and demanded immediate conference 
with Cassibelan, who, since the night of the surprisal, had taken 
up his abode there, if, indeed, that may be called an abode which 
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consisted in an occasional occupation of his chamber for a night 
of rest, after the fatigues of a long and amdous searclv for the 
beloved child of his hopes ; for he had continued unweariedly his 
vain toil from day to day. 

He had just returned from another of these useless expeditions 
when Eadwulf, chafed by his recent interview, was ushered into 
his presence. The old man was seated on an oaken stool, or, to 
speak more honourably of it, a chair, accommodated with a 
straight upright board, grotesquely carved, to support the back. 
There was no trace of despair or even of grief upon his counte- 
nance. It carried the same mild dignity which had characterised 
it when first they met in the wood at the celebration of the feast 
of the mistletoe. There was the same commanding aspect of the 
eye, the same kind but firm, broad but magnanimous, smoothness 
of the brow, bespeaking a soul that was above the clash and con- 
flict of things on earth, the petty troubles of the world «and the 
fickleness of Fortune. For, to say truth, he looked down upon 
them aU. If we do so they wiU succumb beneath our feet; it 
is only when we prostrate ourselves before them that they roll 
over us and overwhelm us. His cheek was paler than it was 
wont to be ; but this may have arisen from fatigue, or from the 
atmosphere of a Court, to which he had been hitherto a stranger, 
and which was gross and impure compared with the clearness 
and health of his own native mountain winds. He rose instantly 
at the approach of the young man and shook him earnestly by 
the hand. The sight of Eadwulf recalled associations connected 
with her he had lost and it was the subject of his first remark. 

^'I am again returned. Master Eadwulf, but without my 
precious charge." 

"I also," replied the youth, "have scoured the country near 
and far and no tidings could I gather of her nor of her maiden. 
None had heard her cries, none had seen horsemen hastening, 
and not a rumour of their hiding-place has gone abroad. It is 
strange — it is sad." 

" Two days ago my hopes revived and I thought that I had 
found at least the path in which she had travelled/' continued 
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the Briton. '' I came to the top of a precipice which overlooked 
a wild extent of country, exceedingly beautiful and romantic. I 
paused for a moment to gaze upon the scene, and it was not 
wifchont difficnity that I descried the path that led to the valleys 
below. Nor, when found, was it easy to be traversed. However, 
I suceeded in clambering down the steep, a work which, as thou 
knowest, I have practised from my youth up, and alighted at 
length on a ledge of rock projecting from a grotto hewn out of 
the crag. Here I paused to rest myself and, as the day was yet 
young, I did not begrudge an hour which should present to my 
sad eyes such a scene as that before me. I was upon the brink 
of a steep, the rough sides of which rose like a wall from the 
plain below, which was scattered all over with gigantic pieces of 
rock, that had probably been severed from the heights above by 
the beat of the wind and rain or the insidious finger of time. 
Through these brawled a foaming torrent, which dashed with a 
mighty fall from some fissure of the mountain of stone, and 
hurried, black and boiling, to the vale, where it gradually grew 
calm and at length slept in the lake that lay in that green spot. 
With some trembling and giddiness I dared to look over the 
ledge upon the tumultuous war of waters beneath, and in so 
doing I beheld upon the /arm of a lank bramble that waved over 
the gulf and not far below me something white, which further 
observation showed me to be a kerchief. 'This,' thought I, 'is 
the tell-tale relic of some plundered wretch whom the thieves 
have perchance consigned to the oblivion of yonder waters.' My 
curiosity was roused and, with the aid of two or three twigs tied 
together, I succeeded in rescuing it from its awful situation. 
Here it is." 

And he placed in the hand of the youth a white kerchief, 
elegantly embroidered, at the same time with the other hand 
dashing a tear from his eye. Eadwulf looked at it for a moment 
and staggered to the wall, where he supported himself, pale as 
death, and for some time he was unable to utter a single word. 
In this way they stbod, each one looking at the other, either 
being unwilling to hazard the awful thought that was in the 
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minds of both. "I fear, I fear," muttered Eadwulf at length, 
with broken voice, and pressing his hand upon his forehead. 

''Dost thou know that kerchief?" asked Cassibelan, after 
another long pause. 

" But too well ; it is the lady Evila's — it is hers, worked with 
her own hand — ^I witnessed its completion ;" and he kissed it 
twice or thrice and pressed it to his heart. 

*' Doth it seem to thee as the evidence of aught concerning her 
fate— doth it?" 

"I fear, I fear," said the youth, still shrinking from the 
horrible suggestion, and dreading that the other might, by 
assenting to its probability, make a substantial of what might yet 
be a shadowy evil. 

"What — ^what dost thou fear?" exclaimed the chieftain, 
energetically. " Speak I tell me the whole truth— all— all ! " 

" It was only a suspicion, a horrible suspicion. Gbd ! it is 
not, it cannot be so," replied Eadwulf, clasping his hands with 
the kerchief between them and holding them up towards heaven ; 

the lady EvUa is not murdered." 

The Qreat Spirit preserve her I" observed the Briton, solemnly ; 
" but indeed, indeed, I fear me that she hath had foul plsty — ^the 
place — ^the means for hiding their crime for ever from the sight 
of man." 

" Yes, she is dead," replied the youth, resigning himself wholly 
to the thought which at first he would not receive. " She loved 
me ; yes, I may tell it now that it is all over. She loved me, 
and I loved her more than life. Oh ! she is dead, she is dead !" 
and he rested his arm upon the wall and leaned on it his 
head, which ached with passionate sorrow. The Briton, too, shaded 
his brow with his palm for a moment, and two or three hasty 
drops splashed upon the stone floor of the room. At length ho 
said, " Brighter up. Master Eadwulf ; it is the part of a man 
to endure with patience. I can be calm, and my loss is far, far 
greater than thine." 

" You are not a lover, " muttered the youth, without changing 
his anguished attitude ; and again there was silence for some 
voii. n. ■ 
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moments. Bat Eadwulf rose from the fixed suid statue-like 
posture he had assamed^ his eyes kindled, his right arm was 
raised in a menacing manner, and his right foot extended. The 
Briton started to see this sudden movement. 

"But, thank God," he exclaimed, ''that I know her 
murderer." 

''Thou — ^ha! — his name — speak," interrupted Oassibelaiki 
forgetting all his wonted calmness in the anxiety of the momeni 

" It is the Archbishop of Canterbury," replied the youth, the 
gorge rising in his throat so as almost to choke the words. 

The Briton smiled incredulously. "Nay, Master Eadwulf, 
thou should'st not seek to impose upon my credulity. A holy 
prelate would not murder an innocent girl, or, if he did. Heaven 
would not suffer him to live." 

"Bead, read," exclaimed the youth, impatiently, thrusting the 
scroll into the hands of his companion ; "read and gather for 
thyself." 

Gassibelan cast his eye over the writing, and turned pale as he 
perused its contents. i 

" There seems to be the seal of truth upon this," he said, when 
he had concluded. " Oh, Great Spirit, if this man hath done 
this great crime under the veil of the sanctuary, be Thou his 
avenger," and he clasped his hands, raised them towards the sky, 
lifted his eyes and was motionless for a few moments. Eadwulf 
murmured, "Amen" to his prayer, as he watched the tokens of 
feelings that passed athwart the venerable face of the chieftain. 
"Yet," said the Briton, "I can scarcely believe that a Christian 
and a priest would so far offend the laws of God and man as to 
steal away the youngling of the fiock and then dye his hands 
with her blood. Let us hope that we have been deceived. Master 
Eadwulf ; let us go to him together and tax him with the crime. 
If he be guilty, his countenance will betray him, for Nature haiih 
made the face to be the index of the mind, that though the 
tongue may speak falsely the lie of the lips is challenged by 
the honesty of the conscious cheeks. Let us away without 
delay. Every moment perchance may hazard her piecdoiu 
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life/' And he grasped the youth by the arm as if to secure his 
attendance. 

''Hold^ noble chieftain, hold/' replied Eadwulf ; ''that has 
been already done. I have seen the proud prelate and taxed 
him with his guilty which he dared not deny. He sought^ indeed, 
to shroud himself beneath the robes of his holy office ; but it was 
in vain, for, spite of cross and stole, I flung the charge in his 
teeth. Still he did not vindicate himself, but dismissed me from 
his presence with a sneer of outward contempt though of inward 
dread, and hither I have come, heated with dispute and rage, to 
inform you of what I have learned and to demand with you 
vengeance, and perhaps — protection." 

" The first. Master Eadwulf, I will willingly join you in 
asking ; but for the second, I should rely more upon mine own 
grood arm than any watch and ward of the Duke of Normandy. 
!f he is a good prince he wiU not deny us justice." 

''If he should be so shameless, we know the worst, my 
lord — we must take it," was the youth's reply, looking at his 
sword. 

"Aye— aye," was all that the Briton uttered; but it was 
evident that his mind was making some great resolve. 

" That she should be lost now," muttered the youth, pursuing 
his own train of reflection, " now, when I had just learned for the 
first time that I am loved — ^and the uncertainty that hangs over 
her fate—" 

The heavy hand of the Briton startled him. He told him to 
follow, and as they went along Eadwulf related the history of 
his expedition with Harold to the Cairn Braich and how that 
their guest was now the king of England and that he desired to 
lead him to his host, with the message which the king had sent. 
Gassibelan was not a little surprised at this news, but he regretted 
most bitterly that the offer had come too. late. This led to a 
confession of Eadwulf's passion and his belief of the manner in 
which it had been received. 

" Young man," said the Briton, who had listened patiently to 
the narrative, "I should not be acting honestly with thee if I 
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did not at once tell thee that, though recoyered from this 
jeopardy, she never can be thine." 

" Oh why — wherefore ? " he asked, imploringly. 

'^Because it would not be fitting that the royal blood of 
Britain should be grafted upon any base stock. Her condition 
is so much above thine that there can be no hope for thee; 
so prythee, for thine own peace, banish such ambition from thy 
soul." 

*' But I am the friend of England's king, and if wealth and 
title " 

"The Lady Evila is poor. Master Eadwulf, very poor," replied 
the Briton, "but she is proud, and not for the riches of the 
whole world would she disgrace her lineage. Besides, she is 
already betrothed." 

" Oh Heaven I — to whom ? " 

" To Murdoch, the Bardh," answered the other. 

The youth started and the colour fled from his cheek. 
" Murdoch ! I dreamed that he was a viper in my path. Mur- 
doch ! how we recoiled from each other in the hall of the Gaim 
Braich! Murdoch! — but I warned him* — ^he cannot say that I 
did not warn him " 

As he uttered this, which was unintelligible to the Briton, they 
were met by a servant bearing a packet addressed to Eadwulf. It 
was inscribed, " With speed." 

" Is my Lord Duke to be spoken with to-day ? " inquired the 
Briton. 

"He has just departed on a journey to the Baron De 
Mowbray's castle," replied the servant. 

"And his return?" 

" Is uncertain, but it cannot be very long first, for the arma- 
ment is almost ready for England," answered the messenger. 
"Have you any further commands, my lord?" he said to 
Eadwulf. 

" I cannot tell without inspection of this packet," observed the 
youth, "but keep within call." The servant bowed and retired. 
"And now, my lord, we will make all haste back again and 
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collect the news contained in this scroll. It is plain we cannot 
lay oar plaint before the Duke yet awhile." 

They returned to the apartment of the Briton, and there 
Eadwulf unfolded the sealed packet and found within a letter 
addressed to himself and another small parcel bound and sealed 
with great neatness. The letter ran thus, and bore the signature 
of the Duke of Normandy : — 

To our loving friend, Sir £adwnlf , of England, greeting. 

It being our pleasure to yisit, by the blessing of God, onr well- 
beloved friend, John de Mowbray, at his castle, upon speoial matters 
touching ourselves, we have charged our servants to pay due honour to 
all strangers tarrying with us, and especially to Sir Eadwulf, the 
ambassador of our brother, the King of England; we command and 
enjoin them to supply such our guests with all things necessary as 
becomes our bounty, and to protect their persons and servants from all 
insult or injury whatsoever. And we request the same Sir Eadwulf to 
report faithfully to his royal master with what honour and respect he is 
received, for the sake of our friend Eing Harold, who sent him to us ; and 
we do enjoin the same Sir Eadwulf still to profess our earnest desire for 
peace and alliance, which may God prosper. Given at our Palace at 
Baieux, this present feast of St. Nicomede. 

William, Dux. 

The enclosed parcel was from England. It contained two 
letters; the first from Harold, but in the handwriting of his 
Secretary, Gregory, the Copyist. It ran thus, and was evidently 
dictated by the rough soldier and sincere friend : — • 

To our best beloved cousin, Eadwulf, now tarrying at the Court of the 
Bastard of Normandy, health and greeting. 

A heavy time has it been with us, Eadwulf, since thy going. There 
se^ns to be a blight upon us and upon our house, as if for some 
nnexpiated sin. But we have bidden the priests make a hundred masses 
for the souls of our forefathers, and we pray that Heaven will yet turn 
away its wrath. Our queen hath withered and is dead and the yet 
nnblown bud hath perished with her. It was God's will, Eadwulf, and 
«ven kings must bow to that. But it was a woeful time. She did not 
pass away as if in the common course of nature, but it seemed as some 
unholy influence was upon her ; God forgive her murderer ! The thorns, 
Eadwulf, the thorns, we do feel. them ; she said truly ; that wild woman, 
Sadwulf , is oftentimes with us in our sleep and her voice falls upon our 
ears by day and night. One part of her prophecy hath been performed. 
If the end must come, the sooner it relieves this heavy load of care the 
better. If the Bastard will not hear reason he should have defiance in the 
name of St. George of England. A crown and kingdom are at stake and 
-we will not shrink from the lists. To thy hands we entrust this weighty 
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matter. Do as it seemeth to thee best for the interests of onrselTee and 
of onr people, and that the blessing of 6k)d light upon tiiee is the prayer 
of thy friend and king, Habold. 

The other was from his old companion, Qregoiy, and was in 
this strain : — 

Sir Eadwnlf , — ^If he who hath with his own hand copied Yirgiliiis and 
Horatius Flaccns, and who is moreover Secretary to the King of England, 
may presnme to address thee, let this assnre tiiee that thou art 
remembered in his prayers. I need not tell thee all the history of our 
jonmey from the mountains of Griffith to the Abbey, bnt let it snffice 
that we were only attacked once by a wild Philistine-like fellow (just 
such another as the vagabond we defeated in the tower after the Deyil had 
tempted me into the wood, as thon well knowest) ; this man, as I was 
saying, thought fit to level a long shaft at me which wonld have stopped 
for ever the breath of thy loving servant, bnt for my fedthfnl friend, the 
said YirgUins, who lay, in fact, snngly bosomed in my vest, and tiie 
steel point, striking upon it, fell back harmless, a proof how mnch better 
a defence is learning than cold metal. At this I, nothing dannted, put 
spurs to Judas, intending to pursue the rogue and bid him repent of his 
crimes ; but the beast would not stir a peg and the fellow did not dare to 
show himself again. So, thanks to my courage, we arrived home safely, 
and I had not been there many days when there comes a messenger 
bearing a letter from the Lord Harold, bidding me to attend him. I 
knew nothing of his dignity until I arrived at the Palace, where his royal 
highness received me with condescension and bestowed upon me the 
situation of his private secretary. But a sad time is it here. Sir Eadwulf . 
The poor lady who was going, God forgive her ! to fling us into the lake, 
has died, it is thought, of poison. The good king mourns her loss, and, 
between ourselves, he seems to have a load upon his mind. His rqyal 
cares oppress him overmuch. Thou knowest, Sir Eadwulf, that I am a 
man who loves peace. Do thy best with the Duke to dissuade him from 
coming anigh us. Take good care of thyself. Sir Eadwulf, and be not 
estranged by the beauty of any foreign lady whatsoever. I am older than 
thou and may well caution thee against this snare. The day on which 
King Harold again sets eyes upon thee will be the happiest of his life and 
of thy faithful servant, Gbeoobt of Bsochisbobni. 

P.S. — ^Beware of that ill-favoured changeling Anky. The thing has 
no manners — and, I do believe me, he is the child of the Devil himself — 
God forgive me ! 

The Briton and his young friend remained in consultation for 
some hoars, bat as their proceedings are of little importance 
to oar history, with the reader's permission we will to other 
matters and trace the progress of other personages. 
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OHAPTEE VL 
A Bbncontbb. 

Lou. — ^Dare yon approach P 

Ven, — ^Yes, but with fear, for Bnre you're not a woman. 
A comet glittered in the air of late 
And kept some weeks the frighted kingdom waking. 
Long hair it had, like you, a shining aspect, 
And every horror in it had a grace. 

Cbowni's Ambitious Statesmax. 

It was a chilly night for the season. Though spring had arriyed, 
it seemed as if winter was departing with reluctance. The day 
had been one of frequent showers, the wind blowing stiffly from 
the north-west ; but as evening fell the clouds had all melted 
into the intense blue firmament, and when the sun was down the 
stars shone forth clear and cold and seemed to betoken one of 
those frosts which blight, in our high latitudes, the early promise 
of the year. On such a night, then, we shall not be surprised to 
find a little party gathered round the kitchen hearth of what 
appeared to be a house of entertainment — ^at least if we may judge 
from the furniture that decorated the room, but especially from 
the chequer board whereon, in those simple times, the reckoning 
of the guests was preserved ; the very board which, even in 
our days, is painted on the portals of public-houses, though 
never employed for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed. The most prominent personages of the group, 
as seen by the red hue of the fire, were our ancient friends 
Murdoch and Bracy, both of them indulging in a cup of blooming 
wine and conversing with two men, strangers to them, who were 
seated on a log of wood on the other side of the cheering blaze. 
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" Here's to the health of Duke William," exclaimed one of iht 
men, patting the cap to his lips and drinking deep. 

''And saccess to his arms/' said the other, following his 
example. 

'' Especially against England," added Bracy, also draining his 
cap. 

Murdoch spoke not a word. 

''Bat/' said the first, "it is reported that the Doke has no 
farther thoughts of the conqaest and that his army is disbanded." 

"Who dares say so?" interrapted a voice from the farther 
comer of the room. The man started and looked round, but the 
darkness prevented him from seeing the person from whom it 
came. 

"That strumpet Fame, my invisible master, or mistress, or 
whatever sex you be," replied the servant of the Archbishop. 

" She lies," was the only answer of the voice. 

I came from Baieux yesterday," observed the second stranger, 
and the Duke had just departed, to the surprise of the whole 
Gourt, on a visit to the Baron de Mowbray, as he declared, but it 
was whispered, to soothe some of his turbulent nobles, who 
swear that if he puts his foot beyond sea it shall be at the peril 
of never again returning as Duke of Normandy." 

"No, no ; trust me," said the first speaker, "William will not 
stake his dukedom for the desperate chance of the crown of 
England. Harold is too good and brave " 

" Thou liest in thy throat," interrupted the voice again, but 
more energetically, and instantly a tall form, wrapped from head 
to foot in a long dark mantle, with a swift, but stately step, 
emerged from the darkness and marched straight towards the 
company. A hood shrouded the face, so that neither the eye 
nor sex of the person could be seen. " I tell thee Harold is not 
good ; and for his bravery, it is that of a stag which turns on 
the dogs when it cannot fly, and such an easy prey will Harold be 
to the Norman hounds." 

"Well said, Master Mjrstery; faith, well said. By Saint 
Jerome, but thou art a wise seer ; what say ye, comrades, doth 
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he not deserve a brinmiiiig bowl at oar cost — hey, my 
masters?" 

They assented, one and all, and the veiled figure stood in the 
same statae-like posture, while the speaker called impatiently for 
the lazy, half-dothed, dirty little ragamuffin who acted the part 
of tapster to the establishment. When the boy appeared, 
" Harkee ! sirrah, a bowl for the gentleman in black there." 

" The wine cap mast not cross these lips," returned the figure, 
without changing its position. 

" Nay, a truce to thy munmiing, friend, and be jolly with us 
for once. Thou may'st not meet such good company again. 
Gome, off with thy hood and be a Ohristian and taste of the good 
cheer, I say ;" and he seized the hem of the mantle and jerked it, 
as if to expose the features of the mysterious being. The 
endeavour was seen and prevented. 

" Touch me not," exclaimed the voice ; '' the hand is blighted 
that rests upon me." 

'* Ha I ha ! ha ! " laughed the traveller, who was now much 
elevated with the wiiA and who did not choose to be terrified 
before his companions by an empty threat. '' Thou wouldst fain 
be a witch, hey, my master ? Gome, come, no munmiing here I 
say. We are all comfortable enough together and, by St. Andrew, 
the man that won't be merry with his fellows deserves to— to — 
to " 

'* To dance the devil's hornpipe," kindly added his companion, 
helping him to a sentence. 

" Ha 1 ha I ha 1 — ^the devil's hornpipe — what may that be ? " 
inquired the first. 

'< Why to foot it upon a red hot gridiron," returned the other. 

" Bravo ; capital. But now, my masters, is it your will that 
this honest prophet should drink the health of his own father, 
the devil, in yonder bowl ?" 

" Oh I yes, yes," exclaimed one and all, for they had partaken 
somewhat too bountifully of the beverage ; Murdoch especially, 
who was little used to such potations. 

The man took the brimming vessel from the hand of the boy 
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and presented it to the object of his merriment. The Bigaie 
shook its head in token of abhorrence. 

" Thou may'st wag thy empty noddle as thon wilt, bat thou 
ahalt taste of the wine^ the fiend take me else." 

" Mnst I ?" said the figure in the same solemn tone. ** GHItb me 
the bowl." 

The man presented it. 

"Here's a curse to thee; as the priest did baptize thee 
to thy God with the water, so do I corse thee to aU 
eternity with this wine," and so saying, the stranger emptied 
the whole contents of the goblet upon the drunken reyeUer, 
whose senses were for a moment restored by the unexpected 
bath. A shout of laughter burst from the rest of the com- 
pany, which added to the rage of their dripping comrade. 
He aimed a violent blow at the unknown with his clenched fist, 
but it was foreseen and repelled ; for, brandishing his stick, yet 
without exposing his person, the pretended prophet not only 
avoided the blow, but continued to lay the cudgel so stoutly upon 
the already reeling head of his assailant that his length was soon 
extended upon the ground. The rest of the party were fired at 
the overthrow of their champion, especially Murdoch, whose hot 
temper has been already mentioned. They rose together and 
rushed upon the figure who had slowly turned as if to depart. 

'*Nay, master, thou goest not so," exclaimed the Bardh, 
grasping him by the mantle, and at the same moment the stick 
and the other arm were seized by his two companions. 

"Eelease me instantly or you will rue this deed," said the 
voice solemnly. 

"Thou shalt rue thine," said one ; "for if this man be dead, as 
I believe, thy blood shall answer it." 

" You know not with whom you are jesting," continued the 
hooded figure. 

" It's no jest, master, as thou'lt find to thy cost," observed 
Murdoch. At this moment the injured man raised his head, 
hiccupped, then rose slowly and, seeming to have forgotten 
where he was or what had occurred, looked round vacantly. 
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*' Bring as a light, thoa gaping blockhead/' said the Bardh to him. 
This seemed to recall his scattered senses ; he went to the hearth, 
and taking a flaming brand from the fire brought it to the group, 
to whom it served the purpose of a torch. Its light was red and 
the black smoke rolling from it involved the room in a mnrkj 
glare, so that the only things visible were the mantled figure, 
firmly grasped on either side by Bracy and the stranger, the 
handsome Bardh, with red eye and flushed face, in front, curious 
to see who it was that concealed himself so anxiously, and the 
torch bearer lifting his pitchy load, like a link boy of the other 
world. 

''Off with his mantle," shouted all together. 

Murdoch, with some difficulty, flung back the hood from off 
the face of the stranger and the red light of the brand fell full 
upon the long grizzled hair and the fiend-like black eye and the 
pale, lank features of Thira, the weird woman of Wales. The 
Bardh started back ; the colour left his cheek ; his hands were 
clasped and he was speechless. The woman fixed her keen eye 
upon him and the gaze Altered into his brain. The men, 
perceiving his consternation, as fear is always infectious, recoiled 
from the hold they had taken, as if they doubted whether they 
had not grasped the foul fiend himself. Thira drew her stately 
figure to its full height and looked round upon the astonished 
group with an eye of rage. " My curse— 4;he curse of Thira," 
she said, " be with you all ; miserably may ye live and dishonour- 
ably die, cowards as ye are ! As for thee, Murdoch, thy doom is 
already fated. Go on the way of crime thou hast begun. An 
early and a sad death shalt thou die ; spite of all thy care, thy 
love shall bless the bosom of thy rival while thou art rotting in 
the cold embrace of the earth. I have said it." 

And, turning, she stalked out of the room without impediment 
from any there. They followed with their eyes the retreating 
form, but the smoke of the torch had so clouded the apartment 
that they could not see whither she went. 

"It is the devil himself, I do believe me," observed the 
servant. 
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The two strangers counted their beads. 

Murdoch's hands gradually unclasped ; he moved towards the 
fire and sat down^ but still with agitated countenance. 

''An old acquaintance of thine, it appears?" observed one, 
when his ritual was performed. 

"I have seen her before certainly," replied the Bardh; "but 
I did not know that she was in this countiy." 

''Ha! ha I thou dost seem alarmed, master," added the man; 
" thou dost not believe her wild words ? " 

" Some people have faith in her," he answered. 

" Well, whether or no, I don't fear her curses a straw, so I 
shall get me to bed in peace," said the first. 

'* And I — ^and I," added the other two. 

Murdoch rose to accompany tbem. After repeating a blessing; 
they nestled each upon his heath couch, but it was a long time 
•ere the terrified Bardh could forget the words of Thira, 
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OHAPTEB Vn. 
A Gatastbophe. 

Ale. — ^It xnnst be told, 
Yet ere yon hear it, with all care put on 
The surest armour anvil' d in the shop 
Of passiye Fortitnde ; the good Oleander, 
Tonr friend, is murdered. 

MAssiNaEB's GsEAT Dtjes OF Flobikce. 

At length the Bardh fell into a profound sleep, for after tho 
fatigues and excitements of the day nature was very weary and 
his repose was deep and calm and dreamless, so dreamless that 
the night seemed but a moment, and when a hand shook him 
from his rest and a voice whispered in his ear that he should 
awake, his returning senses could scarce believe that they had 
been at all consigned to oblivion. 

" Up, up. Master Murdoch," whispered the voice ; " we must be 
stirring before the dawn. In one hour the light of morning will 
be grey upon the hills and we have far to go ere that." 

It was the voice of his companion Bracy. The Bardh started 
from his bed and shook from him the yet courting embraces of 
sleep. It was quite dark and he could scarce perceive the outline 
of the form that inclined over his head. '' Hush !" continued the 
man ; '' we must not waken our fellow travellers. Follow me 
silently." 

Murdoch observed the charge and followed his companion to 
the door of the cottage. He raised the latch, and they found 
themselves in the open air. 

The night was still and cold and calm and clear. The stars 
were aU keeping their watch in the sky, no wind was waking, no 
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sound was stirring, though the Bardh held his breath to catch 
any near or far mormur that might be wandering about. The 
trees and shrubs were just discemable, but they were black and 
massive. The high hills seemed to rest against the sky, and 
their outlines were distinct among the stars, many of which 
looked like beacon lights upon their brows. The air was keen 
and cold, the grass was crisping with dew, and the leaves were 
mantled in a white mist, the last shadow of the hoar frost. 

** Whither do you lead me ? ** inquired the Bardh. 

"To see the lady," was the reply of Bracy ; and onward they 
went for a long time as silent as the night, through which they 
moved like ghosts. 

The mind of Murdoch was agitated by a thousand conflictmg 
passions. Love, jealousy, hate, revenge, and fear all struggled 
for the mastery. His better feelings seemed wholly to have 
deserted him. The high-souled youth, who had commanded the 
respect and admiration of Harold and his friend at the Oastle of 
the Gaim Braieh, ere yet the sleeping passions had been awakened, 
he who seemed so good, so gentle, whose face was as fresh and 
pure as the morning, now stalked through the obscurity of night 
with a companion whose character was more than doubtful— -a 
hired assassin. And what was it that had wrought such a 
change? Love? Aye! it was love — that which is deemed 
the most humanising of all the affections, which, when well 
placed, inclines the fiercest to gentleness and the worst to good, 
became, in his thwarted bosom, all sensitive as it was, a torch to 
kindle into a flame the other bitter passions which else had slept 
quietly, subdued by the higher sway of his better nature. But, 
once roused, they took the command. Beason, conscience, aU 
were stifled. He went on in the path he had taken, reckless of 
aught save the gratiflcation of his love and revenge ; rage ran 
riot in his blood, and he paused not, recked not of the conse- 
quences. 

Sometimes indeed remorse would rise, but it lasted not long. 
This night was one of those moments. It reminded him of such 
hours when he had seen the sky thus and felt the air thus and 
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drank in the silence thus on the ramparts of the Gaim Braich^ 
and the remembrance of those peaceful times^ when his soul was 
as calm as the heaven and the earth around him, called tears to 
his eyes. For an instant he repented him of his design ; but 
those memories brought also with them the form of his beautiful 
mistress, whom he loved so passionately, and the happy hours he 
had spent with her, till Eadwulf came to destroy the peace of 
both. The hateful thought of his rival — and, oh 1 agony 1 his 
successful rival — ^recalled all his hate. He had warned him of it 
ere yet he had left the Castle. He had told him not to mingle 
the thread of his destiny with that of the fiery Bardh, but the 
soldier did not regard his warning and he must take the conse- 
quence of his own rashness ; yes, he must die. 

Such thoughts passed athwart the mind of the poet as he 
proceeded on his way through a thicket of underwood which 
was somewhat difficult to be penetrated, until at length a little 
brook babbled before their feet. Passing this, not without 
tasting its waters, they went on over a rich country, where the 
grass was as a carpet to their tread, and before them, not very 
far, appeared a hill which seemed to have no fellow and to rise 
alone in the midst of the plain. Much wood, however, lay 
between them and the solitary steep. Into the forest they 
plunged, and the guide, without hesitation, pursued his way as if 
it were well known to him, Murdoch following closely upon his 
steps. It was not until they had threaded this gloom for a long 
time that Bracy spoke. ''Hold! Master Murdoch ; we are now 
near the place where the lady is living. You must swear to me, 
by the Holy Virgin, that you will not reveal to any living soul 
the path to this place." 

** It is needless," replied the Bardh, "for it is impossible that 
I could find my way again through these labjrrinths." 

*' I will take care that you shall not, and therefore it was that 
I led you hither by night. You must ponsent to be blindfolded 
for awhile." 

" Thou dost meditate harm " 

" Nay, I swear to thee by my honour that thy life is safe in 
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my hands and thy liberty too," interrupted the servant ; *' thy 
pledge to hush that roystering youth is sufficient securiiy, I 
think." 

*' Well, I consent, but I shall see the lady ?" 

" Unquestionably," replied the other, binding a kerchief over 
his eyes; this done, he took him by the hand and they advanced 
a few paces. *' Hold a minute," he said, and whistled aloud. 

Murdoch now heard the splash of approaching oars, and 
presently a boat was brought almost close to the spot where 
he stood, and he was lifted gently into it. Then, pushing 
off, the boatmen plied their oars vigorously and in less than five 
minutes he was again placed upon the shore and led into what 
seemed to him a vaulted passage, for the echo of their tread was 
distinctly audible. After a while they paused, and Bracy took 
the handkerchief from the eyes of his companion. 

They were in a large room and alone. It seemed to be the 
kitchen of some noble mansion. The remains of the last night's 
feast were scattered about in confusion ; here the half emptied 
bowls, there the remnants of a pasty and boar's flesh and venison 
figured in ludicrous disorder. A single torch flamed in a recess 
made for it in the wall. 

" Strange revelling here last night, it seems," observed Bracy, 
looking round. ''What can be the meaning of all this? But 
no matter; my stomach is keen for breakfast, and better fare a 
hungry man need not desire ; so sit you down. Master Murdoch, 
and see what you can make of these fragments. Boar's head or 
a fawn, or the haunch of a doe, what you will ; pick and choose 
for yourself and here's a good appetite to you," and he finished 
one of the half-drained bowls of sparkling Burgundy, motioning 
the Bardh to follow his example. 

While they are thus feasting, we will, if the reader please, 
review the fortunes of the Lady Evila and her handmaiden 
from the moment we parted from them after the interview with 
the Archbishop. 

We left her in tears, subdued by her own courage ; for nature 
was exhausted and the overstrained mind was as helpless now 
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as it had been undaunted in the time of trial. Her pillow 
brought forgetfulness; but with the next sun she was continually 
agitated with the dread of the hateful visitor ; every step without 
sent the blood back upon her heart ; every voice that murmured 
below was represented by her terrified fancy as that of her 
tormentor. The whole day passed in these vain alarms, but 
evening came and he did not appear. Hope somewhat revived. 
Another mortiing, and still he was not seen^ and so days fled 
and their quiet was troubled by no intrusion. The only amuse- 
ment of the prisoners was to look from the windows upon the 
green face of the country and talk of old times and remember 
old faces. Continually they watched the setting of the sun 
and saw its hues reflected in the flat waters below them. Con- 
finement to them, who had been bom and educated as it were in 
a cage, was little punishment ; but the uncertainty of the fate 
that awaited them, the separation from their friends, had marked 
upon their cheeks the anguish of the mind, and the eye was 
bright and simken, for, though it roved incessantly over the 
forest and hills and green valley, it never lighted upon human 
form, save the beldame who brought them food. In vain they 
planned a thousand schemes for deliverance from their thraldom. 
It was evident that they were too carefully guarded. 

The reader is already aware of the true cause of the prelate's 
absence. His hopes were set upon the Popedom. On his 
appearance at Court, two days after his interview with the lady, 
he was informed of his Holiness's dangerous disorder, and the 
result of that knowledge has been, in a former chapter, laid 
before the reader. 

Three rooms were allotted to them besides their sleeping 
apartment; the chambers led one to the other, and their only 
exercise was to walk through the splendid but desolate place 
and talk about old times and weep over their wretched conditions 

On the morning which has attracted our attention in the 

former part oi this chapter, they had risen earlier than was their 

wont, and had partaken of their humble meal of fresh milk and 

fine wheaten cakes with unusual appetite. The sun's rays 
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streamed brightly through the window, and a little bird, perched 
upon the sill, was pouring forth his song, which to them had an 
air of pensiyeness, as if he bewailed their prisoned lot, while he 
was free of the whole world. The country all without was 
smiling in sunshine ; the water below was as intensely blue as the 
sky abore, and seemingly as deep. The leares, that were now 
green upon the shoots of the summer, were like emeralds ; happy 
birds were seen wandering about the bowers of the fresh woods, 
now appearing and now vanishing amid the purple shades ; the 
sheep seemed to rejoice upon the hills afar off, and everything 
to be happy but the human forms that gazed upon the scene 
from out the proud fortress, whose walls were as a living grave. 

While they were contemplating this prospect, which only 
mocked their own misery, the footsteps of two petsons were 
heard approaching. The lady started, a faintness came over her, 
and she leaned upon the arm of Winifa for support. She 
thought it was the Archbishop, prepared to accomplish his threat. 
Her eye wandered to the door and every step smote upon her 
brain. It opened as she advanced to the table. Summoning all 
her fortitude and prepared to meet her fate as became a queen, 
she assumed a haughty attitude, and her face wore an air of 
dignity and offended pride. The small sword she had taken from 
the prelate was concealed beneath her vest to be her defence, or, 
if that failed, to snatch her for ever from future violence. 

But her indignant glance lighted upon one whom she little 
expected to behold. It was Murdoch, her early friend and 
companion. Uttering a scream of delight, in the forgetfulness of 
joy she rushed towards him ; he extended his arms and clasped 
the lovely burden to his bosom, snatching from her lips one 
burning kiss, the first that he had ever dared to impress upon 
them, and which, but for the pleasure of meeting in sueh 
circumstances, would have been resented now. Winifa was no 
less overjoyed. 

" Murdoch, dear Murdoch, how did you find us out ? How did 
you come here?" she asked, when she had a little recovered the 
agitation of surprise. 
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To see you, my honoured misireM, I would dare any peril, 
were it a thousand times greater than it was. I cannot tell you 
by what means I haye gained admittance, for I am sworn to 
aecresy " 

" Enough, I will not ask ; it is sufficient joy that yoa are here. 
Oh I Murdoch I it has been a dreadful time for us." 

** They have not dared to insult " 

** We will talk of that by-and-by. Tell me, how is the noble 
Oassibelan, and *' she paused. 

''He is well in health, lady, but he grieyes sorely on your 
account. Poor old man, I fear that it will bring him to the 
grave." 

'' But we shall soon return to him, I hope, now that you have 
found us." The Bardh shook his head. ** Can we not escape 
by the way you came ?" 

*' It is impossible, lady. I mjnself do not know the path. I 
was led hither with mine eyes blinded." 

" By what grace and favour was that ?" she inquired. 

The conditions of his visit flashed athwart the mind of t^e 
3ardh, and he struck his hand upon his brow with a look of 
imguish, which was noticed by his lovely friend. 

'* Something troubles you, Murdoch ; you alarm me— what 
has happened? Something very dreadful, I see, by your coun- 
tenance. Is my noble kinsman living in health, or is he dead ? 
Oh I yes, I am sure he is dead." 

'' I never told you other than the truth, lady ; when I left him 
jbe was well, quite well." 

" Then, God I— Eadwulf is dead." 

The name and the tone in which it was uttered, so full of 
love and fear and dismay, fanned into tenfold fury the rage of 
the Bfu^ against the favoured object of this solicitude. In a 
moment his resolution was formed. 

^* Sorry am I, lady, to be the bearer of bad tidings, but " 

''He is dead — ^I knew it — ^I knew it I" she exclaimed, and 
Jbiol her face in the bosom of her maiden. She was tq^ sorrowful 
to weep ; i^e was stunned by the blow. 

^1 ^ 
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** Nobody can grieve for him more than I do," continued the 
Bardh, till, seeing the agony of his mistress, he became alarmed. 

"Lady Evila, Lady Evila," he said approaching and taking her 
hand which hong down listlessly ; " do not give yourself up to 
sorrow ; remember your birth, remember your ancestors ; a queen 
should not thus bewail a nameless adventurer of ignoble blood." 

She roused herself at these words. " I can bear grief ; if it 
consumes my heart, it shall have no outward showing here," 
she replied, lajdng her hand upon her eyes. *' I may mourn, 
but I will mourn in secret — in my chamber and in thought, 
where there is none to look upon my sorrow. But now that he is 
dead, Murdoch, I am not ashamed to confess it to you, I loved 
him, yes, dearly — madly loved him, base-bom though he was. I 
should have told you my secret before, Murdoch, but of late yoa 
have not been what you were once." 

** My grief, lady, believe me, was to behold the change in yoo. 
But now it is past, and it is your duty to strive to forget him. 
Another love may yet be yours. It was the will of your royal 
father that you should be united to one of your race." 
. "Never, never," she said, in a determined tone. "I am 
wedded to him in the tomb, and no other will I ever call husband. 
He was my first love, and he shall be my last ; " and she btlrBt 
into tears, which somewhat relieved her swelling heart. 

" In a few minutes. Lady Evila," said the Bardh, after having 
in silence watched her fast-flowing tears for some time ; '^ in a few 
minutes we part, and when to meet again, and under what 
circimistances. Heaven only knows. Now, then, permit me to tell 
you what, during the lifetime of EadwuLf, I buried in my own 
bosom. I love you ; yes, I have loved you, from the first blush 
of my youth I have loved you. The lord Gassibelan knows and 
approves of my passion, and your consent is only wanting to my 
happiness." 

" Then it is indeed true that I was told," she said mournfully, 
but without anger. " Oh I Murdoch, I pity you." 

" And pity, lady, they say, is nigh akin to love," continued the 
Bardh, kissincr the fair hand which he still held. 
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She witlidpew ii genl^j. -^ lEnrdo^^ she aid in m ^olenm 
tone and with an impkjanng ere, ^ I bmo pe h joo. for joor own 
peace and mine, hamsh joor hopekn puiinn for nwci — nerer — 
never can I be joms.^ 

They were intemqiledbjiheeotnDeeof Ihe hag who attended 
upon them. ''The time is e^ired a&d ftacj waits for jon,^ she 
said. 

''In a nuMneni," repaied iKe Bardh. "I eannoi, will not 
despair, loTelj ladj ; I go to t^ all nkeans for jonr deliTenaoe ; 
then I shall jet hope for hapfnaess.'^ 

" Happy can I never be again,*^ she said despondingfy. " Bot. 
Mnidodi, we will yet be friends,^' she said, and shook his hand 
cordially. He again pressed hers to his lips and whiqKring 
" Adieu, adieu !" rushed from the room ere she could put any of 
the many inquiries which pieaented themselves to her, or leant 
by what means it was that he had been admitted, or when she 
might hope to aee him again. She called after him, but he did 
not or would not hear, and then returning to Winifa she swooned 
from rery agitation. 

Winifa unburthened her of the purple cloak which she had 
worn to leliere the chillinesB of the early morning, but which the 
gathering warmth of the day had rendered useless, and after 
chafing her temples and hands, she had the pleasure of beholding 
her return to life, though it was to a sense of misery now 
multiplied tenfold by the news whidi the Bardh had brought. In 
this situation we must leare her for a while. 

Murdoch in the meantime repaired again to the chamber, 
where he found Bracy impatiently waiting his return. *' Where 
the devil hast thou been loitering?" he said; "we shall be 
discovered if thou dost not hasten, and then it is all over with us. 
This man will take thee to the next town, but thou must consent 
to have thine eyes again covered for a portion of the way." 

Murdoch made no objection, and with his face bandaged 
was led out by the man whom Bracy had employed as his guide. 

When he had departed, Bracy returned to the old hag, who 
seemed to grin delight at the sorrow of her prisoners^ 
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asoended the stairs that led to the apartment of the prisoners, 
and with noiseless step advanced to the door. There he paused 
for a moment, but hearing no sound within, he thrust it gently 
open. A figure was standing at the open casement gazing 
oat upon the country and seemingly intent upon the scene. It 
was clothed in the purple cloak and he knew his victim. Still 
noiselessly he approached, until he was close behind the uncon- 
scious lady. With a sudden spring he flung the thick garment 
lie held in his hand over the head and shoulders of the victim, so 
as completely to stifle her cries. The mantle was speedily wrapped 
around the whole figure, which struggled convulsively. He took 
the burthen in his arms and lifting it through the casement dropped 
it into the still moat below. Bound and round it fell and into 
the water with a splash, where it sank, and then, rising again, 
floated for a moment, buoyed up by the thick garments in which 
it was enveloped. The fold that covered the face was loosened 
by tiie fall, and one terrible shriek of dying agony arose. The 
man looked out of the window upon the purple spot that was 
visible upon the yet agitated waves. Again there was a cry and 
a convulsion of the wild element ; the form, in its struggles for 
life, passed from his view behind a buttress of the building, 
though he could yet discern the agitation of the waters for 
awhile. The wave seemed to have closed over his victim and 
then was still and flat and blue as before. His eye rested on the 
spot for a moment, perhaps with somewhat of remorse. But it 
speedily passed away, for he coolly closed the casement and went 
fiom the room, no more agitated than he had entered it. 
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OHAPTEB vm. 

Thb Hostelby. 

Now have I told yon shortly in a danse 

Th' estate, th' araie, the nombre and eke the oanse 

Why that assembled was this oompagnie 

In Sonthwerk, at this gentil hostelrie 

That highte the Tabard, f aste by the belle. 

Ohauceb, Thb PboiiOGub, yoI. I., p. 30. 

Wb must now conduct the reader across tlie sea to merry 
England; leaving the exiles to the care of a Providence who 
watches over innocence. The progress of our history requires 
that we turn our attention to events passing in the country of the 
Saxons, threatened as it was by the formidable invasion of Buke 
William. Harold, finding that his negotiations were not likely to 
be successful, prepared himself vigorously to meet the coming 
tempest. His first care was to summon the Wittenagemot, or 
Parliament, to ask its aid and advice in the present critical position 
of affairs. He resolved to open the assembly with a speech, 
setting forth the true state of the country, the double invasion 
with which it was threatened, by the Northmen on the one side 
and the Duke of Normandy on the other ; the incompetency of 
the forces, the necessity for serious and immediate attention to 
such measures as might avert the threatened danger. Which 
ceremony performed, the members were, according to custom, to 
be invited to a royal entertainment, at which the king would 
preside in person. 

On this occasion the Wittenagemot was appointed to meet in 
London, and the metropolis of England was, it may be supposed, 
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not a Kttle enHyened by Hhe influx of stnngen, aome as acton 

and some as spectators ooljr of the scene. The taTens groaned 

with gaests and the tapsters wished themsdTes dead^ so great 

was the Liboor that dcYolTed upaa them by reason of the 

members of the Wittenagemot and other noUe and ignoble 

personages who crowded the rooms of the respectiye houses of 

entertainment. For a whole week befoie the appointed day, the 

groups that gathered about the kitchen fires (and the rooms had 

been all specially cleansed and decorated for the accommodation 

of such unusual visitors) grew larger and larger, presenting a 

motley assemblage of honourable members and travelling pedlars, 

tippling dtizeus, who went thither after dinner for the sake 

of the mead, and politicians, who never failed to go to gather the 

news. Some came for the sake of society, and there were others 

whom curiosity had seduced from the country during the festival; 

the whole was varied and enlivened by a few of the thieves who 

even then ranged the streets of London, with the habits and airs 

of gentlemen, and a highwayman or so, a profession in that age 

esteemed little dishonourable, or rather made matter of boast by 

some reckless spirits, to the grievous discomfiture of the peaceable 

good men who listened with a curiosity they could not subdue to 

their deeds of daring, their perils, their escapes, and their booties. 

It was on the evening preceding the festival that some such 

motley assembly as this was to be seen in the common room of a 

tavern then celebrated for the excellence of its ale and mead, and 

which, from the description, appears to have occupied the exact 

spot on which that " tall bully '* the Monument is erected now. It 

was known by the appropriate sign of a hand grasping a foaming 

tankard, and a motto which, translated, might run — 

I'm oall'd the onp, for every man may find 
Within a liquor suited to his mind. 

And it was well that the painter was a poet also, for without the 
aid of the rhyme it would have been difficult to say what it was 
that he had intended to picture ; but, as few could read, the 
letters were equally useless, so that to the excellence of its fare 
alone we must attribute the universal fame of " The Gups." 
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On the walls of the common room of this comfortable 
establishment were suspended^ in divers fantastical forms, the 
wooden trenchers and other table furniture. Huge flitches oi 
bacon lined the ceiling, and the metal, piled upon the shelyes, 
looked so clean and bright that the proudest man of all the 
Wittenagemot would not have disdained to share its hoepitalitj, 
rather ihan sit biting his nails or twirling his thumbs in any one 
of the smaller apartments of this well accustomed house. 

Bound the blazing fire that rose cheerily from a pile of logs 
some eighteen or twenty persons were seated, while the smoke; 
curling before them, found an exit through the roof, which had 
been opened so curiously that, while it permitted the Tapours 
within to pass freely out, it forbade the rain without to oome in. 
A small oaken table was set before the company, whereon the 
huge goblet rested when it came to the turn of some orator or 
«tory-teller, and whose arms would need rest while the tongue 
was toiling. This one cup served for the whole party, although 
the sleepy tapster was weary with often filling it, for the guests 
could, every one of them, for a wager, cany away his gallon and 
a half, and withal find the road to his bed, though unsteadily 
perhaps. 

'* I tell you what it is. Master Ethelbald,'* said a smaU man 
with a peaked head and a nut-cracker face, " I don't care a mark 
for your Bristol skin-flints. The king ought to have his due, and 
■curse me if I do not give it him.** 

A burst of applause followed this loyal speech, but his opponent, 
the man of trade, with a close calculating countenance, a shrewd 
gi^y eyO; ^ uncommonly tall as the other was short, bent upon 
him a look of profound contempt and, spitting into the fire, said, 
" It's well enough for a Yorkshire jockey to vote away money that 
he won't have to pay, but for my part, as I said before, I don*t 
think it fair that the gold should be taken from the pockets <^ the 
people " 

"The shopkeepers, you mean," interrupted the little keen man. 

** Well, the shopkeepers if you please. I'm not ashamed of my 
calling, for half a dozen of us could buy up all the proud squires 
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in Yorkshire. It's very hard^ I say, that money should be screwed 
out of our pockets to feed a pack of hungry wolves, who prey on 
our liberties by way of gratitude." 

" Very true ! good ! " observed three or four grey heads, who 
sat together on a stool that seemed to be appropriated to Uiem as 
a place of right, from long usage. They were evidently citizens 
of London. 

The Httle man felt that he was no match for his rival in 
argument, and still less in personal power, and his rage of course 
rose proportionally. 

''Now, by St. Agatha I this is treason — rank treason, my 
masters. I do solemnly dedare my belief that the king's majesty 
is in danger from the designs of that Bristol man, and if it was 
net for the privilege of Parliament I would r* 

''What would yon?" iatorupted the merchant^ with a 
maiacing glance at the diminutive figure before him. 

Their eyes met. " I would," continued the Yorkshireman, in 
an altered tone, drof^nng the fist with which he had beaten the air 
daring the heat of the debate, " I would^-call you — to— order." 

A loud laugh burst from the audience at such a climax of such 
a philippic. The speaker, trembling with iU-suppressed rage, 
shrank back into his seat and muttered a few curses, while his 
adversary gaaed round upon them all with an air <^ triumph, and 
drawing a deep draught from the cup, presented it to the little 
man in token of reconciliation. He accepted the proffered 
kindnewB, and thus was harmony restored to the circle. 

" Foes in the field and fiimds by the fire, that's my maxim," 
said a sleek man, whose face was full of jollity and round 
as the moon, the penonification of peace and plenty. He 
ooeupiad a kind ci rude outline of a chair, if a rou^ framework 
of two poets supportin g a cross-bar in the form of a gallows 
the title. A similar contrivance on either side of the 
supported his aims ; his hands reclined o ut s pr ead iqKm his 
knees, and his tnna were beautifully polished by the frequent 
rubbing €i the said bands over that part of their surface which 
made ilie iMn. 
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" I like yonr proverb, friend^ well enough, as far as it goes, bat 
to my mind those gentlemen haven't settled the matter as they 
ought. What say you, my masters ? According to all the laws of 
honour they should fight it out." 

This was uttered by a taU, muscular, black-browed and black- 
whiskered fellow, who sat opposite to the sleek man, an equal 
personification of war as the other of peace. His proposition was 
received with mingled applause and dissent ; but the man in the 
chair was loud in his disapproval. 

" Suffer me, sirs," he said. 

'' Yes, yes ; a fight — a fight ! " shouted several voices together. 

'' Now, gentlemen, I implore you behave yourselves as becomes 
loyal subjects. You won't mend tkiatters by blood spilling." 

But the company could not, or would not, hear. Besides, they 
wanted some amusement, and nothing is more grateful to a true- 
born Englishman than a battle. They rose at once and insisted 
upon an honourable arrangement of the dispute. But they 
reckoned without their host, for their principals retained their 
seats. The tall merchant tried to smile and the short jockey did 
not conceal his terror, especially when a pair of broadswords 
were produced. 

The whiskered ruffian who had occasioned all this stir now 
came forward and declared that he would act the part of second 
to his friend, the Yorkshireman, and that if he hadn't fair play, 
he would take up the cause himself and fight it out for him; 
"and if you are killed, my cherub," he concluded, with a 
patronising look, " I will see you decently buried and take care 
of your effects." 

Some of the company exchanged significant glances at the 
latter part of this speech. The truth was that, though member 
for the populous town of Truro, in Cornwall, he was more than 
suspected of indulging himself in such innocent recreations as 
plundering highway travellers, relieving his neighbours of their 
cattle, &;c. How he came to be chosen as the representative of 
Truro deserves a more lengthened explanation. 

The people of that ancient and fiourishing town had long 
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coDgratulated themselves on their exemption from the unpleasing 
and expensive duty of sending a member to the Wittenagemot* 
But they never dared to utter their delight in any louder language 
than a whisper^ lest the Government should be reminded of its 
negligence. During the reign of Harold's predecessor it chanced 
that Earl Godwin was hunting in the neighbourhood and, being at 
that time somewhat a favourite with the people, nothing would 
do but the townsfolk of Truro must invite him to a grand feast. 
The Earl did not, of course, refuse the proffer of a good dinner at 
the expense of these worthy tradesmen, and accordingly honoured 
them with his presence. After spending a day or two in the 
place and acquainting himself with its riches and importance, he 
departed with many expressions of gratitude and pleasure, 
promising, among other things, that he would obtain for them the 
privileges of a corporation charter, whereat the good people of 
Truro were in great joy and lauded the Earl to the skies. Nor 
was he forgetful of his promises, like most great men. On his 
very next interview with the king he magnified the wealth and 
importance of the place, setting forth its claim to the distinction 
of a corporate body. "In good sooth, my lord/* replied the 
monarch, " they shall have their charter, even were it only for 
your asking, aye, and they shall send a member to the Wit- 
tenagemot to take care of it." All was consternation and dismay 
at Truro when the news of the king's bounty was officially 
notified, together with a writ, duly issued, commanding them to 
return a burgess to the Wittenagemot then about to be assembled. 
Two of the townsfolk were despatched to use their eloquence for 
their relief, and even to tender more solid arguments than words. 
But the king was inexorable. They were compelled to accept his 
bounty in spite of themselves, and sorrowful was their return to the 
town, now so unhappily exalted to the rank of a borough. They 
next set themselves to find somebody willing to undertake the 
task of representing them. They applied to every one of the 
townsfolk, but in vain. They all excused themselves under some 
-pretence or other, until at length, as they were upon the point of 
despair, a knowing little man, who had long carried on the trade 
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of barber surgeon in this place and who had amassed a slender 
fortune, started from his seat and declared that, to save the 
reputation of the town, he would go himself, provided the 
inhabitants would bind themselves to pay him for his time and 
expenses and, if he should be killed by the way, to provide for 
his numerous family. After some demur his offer was accepted, 
and twice did he execute his mission, to the great satisfaction of 
the folk, until, returning from his second journey, he was way- 
laid, robbed, and murdered. Thus the ill-fated inhabitants of 
Truro were once more put to their wits' end to find a repre- 
sentative. Not one of them all would go, especially with the fate 
of the barber before them. The sheriff was about to proceed to 
the summary mode of drawing lots for it, when who should make 
his appearance but this very man with the whiskers, who was 
well known to them as a doubtful kind of personage, dwelling in 
a sort of fortress not far from the town, and who was reported to 
indulge in certain freebooting propensities. It was even said that 
the murder of the barber was in some way connected with him. 
The appearance of such a man at such a time filled the peaceful 
burgesses with consternation, and everyone was making the best 
of his way out of the town-hall, when the intruder craved leave 
to speak. He told them that, hearing of their dilemma^ he had 
resolved to assist them ; that rather than any of his good friends 
the townsfolk should be put to inconvenience to obey his majesty's 
command, he would take upon himself the toilsome office, apcm 
the same terms as had their late ever-to-be-lamented barber. 
This address was received with vast applause ; each was as 
delighted as if he had escaped some dreadful calamity. The 
office was unanimously conferred upon Eadbald the Scapegoat, as 
he was called, and it was in pursuance of its duties that we find 
him with the present party at the Oups. It was indeed hinted 
that he had private motives for thus befriending the burgesses of 
Truro. The salary was not altogether contemptible, he would be 
in a neighbourhood more wealthy and profitable to his calling 
and the privilege of Parliament shielded him from arrest, even 
for high crimes and misdemeanours. This doughty gentleman 
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performed divers manoeuyres with the sword, making the steel 
flash in the eyes of the Yorkshireman, for whom it had been pro- 
cured. The combatant could no longer conceal his terror. 

" I protest, my masters/' he said, starting from his seat and 
advancing towards his antagonist, " I bear no malice against this 
man. I forgive him with all my soul. God knows I'm too good 
a Christian to be angry upon flight occasion, and here is my hand 
in token.*' 

The jeers and laughter that followed this pacific speech, with 
the evident cowardice of his rival, so spirited the man of trade 
that he began to change his tone, and refused the proffered hand 
with a tremendous oath, declaring '* that he was not to be so 
easily soothed for the insults that had been put upon him, and 
through him upon the whole city of Bristol. He must have some 
other satisfaction." 

*' Bravo I " shouted the applauding spectators. *' The sword 1 the 
sword I " 

"What will please you?" shrieked the peak-faced morsel, 
almost out of his wits. 

'* Tour blood," replied the other, " or—" 

"What?" 

** Its value in good gold." 

Here the Scapegoat interfered. " By the Pope's toe, you am't 
going to sell honour in that way. No, no ; I'll fight the battle 
for him myself, master shopkeeper ; so make ready. Hand him 
ihe sword. So — see that we've fair play, my masters, and Heaven 
help the right I " and he put himself in the posture for fighting. 

The merchant found himself in a dilemma. " I-^I — ^I chal- 
lenged the — ^that gcmtleman — ^and him — him only. I have not 
qaarrelled with — ^I bear you no enmity, and God knows I am loath 
to take your blood — and — and " 

" Never fear, honourable sdr," returned the other ; " I shall 
venture it with pleasure in so good a cause. I appeal to this 
worthy company." 

" Good I Bravo I Cornwall for ever I " shouted some of the 
exalting spectators. 
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The man of trade shrank back from the crowd and resumed 
his seat^ protesting that ''the law and the Gospel forbad the 
spilling of blood, and God forefend that he should disobey the 
commandment. Above all, it ill became the law makers to be law 
breakers, and if the councillors of the nation offer such an example, 
what must be expected of poor folk, who were utterly ignorant 
both of the law and the Scriptures, to which be all reyerenoe." 

To such a declaration what reply could be given ? And none 
indeed was attempted. The whiskered legislator only muttered 
a curse, and repeating the word *' Coward" twice or thrice veiy 
audibly, flung his sword into the comer of the room and, kicking 
down the little three-legged table with the can that was upon it, 
resumed his seat, whereon being duly ensconced, he looked round 
him triumphantly and commenced a rude ditty, which he roared 
in most unmusical strains, to the infinite discomfiture of the ean 
of his auditors. 

When the song was concluded and, as coming from so dreaded 
a personage, of course duly applauded, the discomfited mer- 
chant, who had sat, pale and silent, exposed to derision of tho 
whole company — ^f or even cowards despise the cowardice of others 
— rose from his seat and, entreating silence, laid a gold piece upoxB- 
the table. His fierce antagonist eyed the glittering metal wiilx- 
an avaricious glance and the rest of the party with surprise anS- 
doubt. 

" Hem I —a — ^hem I " uttered two or three. 

'' My friends,'' said the tradesman, " we have had an unhappy' 
difference, but Christian folk should not bear malice. I am now" 
at peace with all the world, and if any man be offended at augh^ 
I have said or done, I ask his pardon and offer him " 

'' How much ? " interrupted he with the whiskers^ a grim 
smile gathering on his swarthy features. 

'' My hand," returned the Bristol man. The smile passed away 
and gave place to another expression of more ominous hue. 

''And to make peace with all and bring back our former 
joyfulness, I present this piece of gold, the half of the money ^ 
have about me " 
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" Hem I — a — ^hem I " burst from the Oornislmian. 

The merchant observed him and trembled. 

" I will give this gold to be spent for the benefit of the company 
in the best liquor the house can find us, and we'll drink a 
b rimming cup to our better acquaintance/* 

This speech was of course received with loud and long continued 
approbation. He was instantly forgiven by all save the Cornish- 
man, to whom it was not quite convenient to be placable. He 
started from his seat, stamped his foot furiously, and laid his 
huge hand upon the money. " Now, my masters, I must protest 
against this proceeding. The gold is due to me — the price of my 
wrongs, and ten such pieces would not sufficiently salve the 
wounds I have received from that man — hey, my masters ? " 

The company kept a gloomy silence, for none dared to dissent 
from the arguments of such an orator. He therefore flipped the 
coin into the air, rang it on the table as if to ascertain its quality, 
and then, dropping it into a pouch that was suspended from his 
belt, he resumed his seat, turning his dark eye upon each of the 
assembly in succession with a mixed glance of triumph and 
ridicule that made them tremble and be silent in turn as it fell 
apon them. 

For a while an uneasy gloom overspread the company, which 
would have long continued but for the entrance of a stranger who 
carried with him a large pack, the evidence of his calling, slung 
over his shoulders upon a knotty stick. He was a rather short 
but very brawny man, broad shouldered and inclined to corpulency. 
He entered without any appearance of awe or ceremony, deposited 
his pack in a vacant comer, advanced towards the group that 
circled about the fire, saluted them in a tone of good-tempered 
freedom, and without more ado seated himseK on a block by the 
side of the tradesman, whose peaceful spirit had not yet calmed 
itself after the agitations which it had received from the fierce 
gentleman on the other side, who still occasionally bent upon him 
such a look as the serpent is said to turn upon the victim who 
fears. and yet feels that it cannot escape its fangs. The pedlar 
seemed to notice the gloom that was upon the company. 
VOL. n. o 
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** The blessing of the night to ye, comrades/' he said^ " and a 
fair one it is as traveller would desire to meet withaL A stoiip of 
ale, thou wizen-faced loon/' addressing the tapster, who from 
behind watched the strange group with an interest which onlj 
unusual guests could have kindled in his dull countenance. " If 
there have been hard words between you, drown them in the cup 
whence they came ; and if hard blows, or any be wronged, I will 
do him right to-morrow/* and he brandished his knotty cudgel in 
token of his ability to perform his promise. Every eye turned to 
the whiskered braggart, who ventured no reply, but hummed a 
harsh tune, as if he had not heard the observation of the pedlar, 
who continued — 

" What say ye, my masters, are ye willing to be merry together 
for this evening and leave buffets for to-morrow's sun ? " 

" Aye, aye/' answered all but the Gomishman^ who continued 
his unpleasing sharps and discords. 

'* Are ye all agreed ? " asked the new comer. ** What says our 
tuneful friend on the other side ? " 

'' As I list/' replied the person addressed, in a gruff tone, and 
hummed still louder. 

** Come, come ; no ill-blood in good company. The cup shall 
make peace between you. Lift me yonder can. By San George, 
a glorious goblet I Not a man among you could spy its bottom 
ere he drew breath. Crown it to the very brim with ale, thou 
lank varlet. We'll kiss this same golden missal in token of 
fellowship. It doth not beseem the men of the council, the elders 
of the land, to broil over a few hard words. By my halidom, it 
foams rarely ! — few crowns, my masters, have so much joy beneath 
them, though many sit as lightly — hey, sirs? Why — thou 
anatomy I — is the load of liquid laughter too heavy for thy spider 
limbs ? Beware that thou makest not an unwelcome libation to 
the household gods. I must relieve the tottering vermin." And 
the pedlar hastened to take the can from the unsteady bearer and, 
carrying it into the midst of the circle, he extended it with one 
hand, and exclaiming, '' Health and success to the rightful King 
of England and happiness to ye all !" he drained deeply the amber 
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draught and handed the huge goblet to his next neighbour and 
thence it went round the circle^ each repeating the toast and 
drinking of the rich ale. The Oomishman did not disdain the 
proffered draughty but taking the can^ which had been filled 
afresh, he lifted it to his lips slowly and steadily ; gradually the 
broad base rose higher and higher until, presented to the ceiling, 
it told the astonished company that he at least had done due 
honour to the generosity of the pedlar. 

The applause and exclamations of wonder at this rare feat, by 
flattering the pride of their surly companion, restored him 
to good humour and the assembly to the peace and harmony 
that had prevailed pefore. The pedlar turned to a little pursy 
man who, by the weighty gold chain suspended about his 
neck, was evidently a citizen of London, and who, as appeared 
from the frequent nodding of his round head, an occasional snort, 
and the convulsive starts with which he flung out his short thick 
legs to save himself from a fall, was fast forgetting the troublous 
world around him. But from this elysium he was roused by the 
weight of the stranger's hand descending upon his shoulder with 
no gentle salutation and the powerful voice which had stilled the 
clamour of the quarrel shouting in his ear, '' And how may cloths 
be in the city, hey, master ? " 

The citizen rubbed his eyes and stared round him for the 
questioner. He saw the pedlar's face flxed full on him. '* Cloth be 
damned !" he said, petulantly, and set himself again to sleep. 

But his neighbour was not to be thus disconcerted. He grasped 
his arm with such a rude grip that sleep was impossible. ** Nay, 
master, I ask but a civil question and I expect a decent answer. 
May-be you are of the trade." 

*' Not I, by San Dunstan I " returned the citizen, now completely 
wakened ; '* I follow no such thriftless calling. Cloth, forsooth ! 
It would ill beseem Nestor Bobbletag, whose father and grand- 
father and twenty generations before them, for aught I know, have 
set the crown jewels — ^I, who work in silver and gold, to be cutting 
ells of fusty woollen and bargaining for remnants 1 Not I, indeed I 
I tell thee, man, I cannot deal with thee, so prythee suffer me — 
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suffer — ^to — to— sleep — away — ^tliis — fat — ale I" and lie nodded 
again, but his senses were at once recalled by the voice of the Gor- 
nishman, who craved '* to know where he lived, as he should be 
proud of the acquaintance of so worthy a gentleman." 

The jeweller stared and hemmed and declared *' that he was 
a humble poor man and unworthy the regard of so noble a 
personage.*' 

"Out upon the pride that would disdain the friendship of a 
tradesman I" returned the other. " For my part, I would rather 
cross the threshold of the king's jeweller than sit in the shabby 
halls of the proudest noble in the land. Here's to our better 
acquaintance." 

The citizen knew not how to reply, but his awakened fears pre- 
vented him from again falling asleep. He muttered only, " God 
forbid !" and turned to the pedlar to conceal his agitation from- the 
hawk eye of the Oomishman. 

" Do you propose to witness the opening of the Wittenagemot, 
friend ? " 

" If so be I can find a place," returned the pedlar, " but I should 
rather be present at the feast. I should like to see the king and 
nobles assembled on such a joyous time. But, methinks, Harold 
must have cares enough upon him, now that a rival has claimed 
the crown. How does he bear up against it ? " 

*' Like a man, as he is," replied Nestor ; "he laughs to scorn the 
threats of the Norman bully. And well he may. Englishmen 
know how to fight, especially for their hearths and children." 

" But hath he yet raised his armies ? What force doth he 
bring into the field ? " 

" The force of the whole country— of every man who can bend 
a bow or lift an axe." 

'* But," continued the pedlar, " hath not Duke William his 
friends?" 

" None ! Harold is loved by every Saxon as his own life. They 
will have no foreign master — ^no Norman tjrrant." 

" And the nobles ?" 

" They are faithful too." 
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But they may be bought/' added the pedlar. 
Not by anything the Bastard can give. A few traitors there 
may be — ^base knaves who will barter their country for gold ; 
but let a shadow of a doubt pass over them and a hundred blades 
would be buried in their bosoms. No, no ; Willisun has no friends 
in England." 

''It is reported/' said the other, ''that the Northmen are on 
the wave. How can we meet the double foe ? " 

" Heaven I '* said the jeweller, solemnly, " Heaven, who hath 
watched over us before, will guard and fight for us now. Ours is 
a just and holy cause." 

" But the king — ^that is, it is reported that Harold swore upon 
the saintly shrine that the crown should pass to William of 
Normandy." 

' " False 1 — ^false 1 — a weak device of the enemy. But if he did 
so swear, it was a foolish oath and made under compulsion, and the 
Church hath absolved him. Whence are ye, sir, who hold that a 
nation is to be betrayed by an oath or bought with a price ? 
You have not been long in our fair city, I should surmise." 

The pedlar changed colour slightly at this speech, but he had 
renewed his composure before the Gornishman could say, 

" K you be from the west, friend, we will return together and I 
will protect you by the way and entertain you in my good house 
in Cornwall. It must be a stout shaft that could pierce my walls 
and a strong arm that would shoot it over them. I live upon a 
hill, sirs, and shall be proud to entertain any of ye, especially the 
king's goldsmith. What say you. Master Nestor Bobbletag, will 
you visit me at Trevannion Castle? You will be right 
welcome." 

Nestor mumbled a reply, declining the proffered courtesy and 
expressing his deep gratitude for the honour. The pedlar made 
no answer to the Comishman's equivocal hospitality, but continued 
the conversation. 

"Worthy Master Nestor Bobbletag, doubtless you have some 
influence at the palace." 

"Aye^ that have I/' replied Nestor, smiling and rolling his 
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small eyes round the circle to mark the awe which he believed 
the announcement must occasion ; *' few nobles can command 
ingress and pass among the servants and into the very rooms that 
the king has lately occupied so freely as I. In truth, as you say, 
my unworthy self/' he said this with an emphasis, "may number 
as many friends at court as any man in the city. Bless you, Fm 
hand and glove with the servants and many a sly jest have I 
passed with the pages." 

'' Hark'ee/' said the pedlar in a whisper, ''I can requite a 
good office. Get me a place among the servants at the feast and 
if gold " 

" Who talks of gold?" interrupted the Oomishman, whose ears 
were ever alive to the name or the tinkle of money. ** Whoever 
he be, I am his friend. If I can't lend, I can borrow. I am a 
man of the world and love to accommodate mjrself to my company. 
What say you, master pedlar ? We must stow us to-night by pairs, 
for the house is over-fuU. Yourself and pack will be safest under 
my protection, and if it contain valuables, as I surmise " 

"I will guard it myself," said the pedlar with a sneer and, 
turning to the citizen, he continued, " Will you do me this one 
favour, Master Nestor ? " 

*'Methinks," replied the other with a shudder," "if you make 
your bed to-night with yonder bully you will not need my aid 
to-morrow." 

"I fear him not," returned the pedlar; "I have a strong arm 
and a stout heart and I set the drunken braggart at defiance. 
But I doubt not he hath designs upon you." 

Nestor turned pale — ^his teeth chattered. " Holy Mother I how 
shall I get me home ? The way is lonesome, the alleys are dark 
and crooked." 

'* If you will away at once I will walk with you," said the 
pedlar, '' but upon condition that you gain for me an entrance to 
the feast of Wittenagemot." 

** Agreed," muttered the terrified goldsmith, grasping the huge 
hand of the other and rising from his seat. " Friends all, I wish 
ye pleasant hours and a sound sleep." 
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The Comishman set down the can he was draining and rose 
also. '* Master Nestor Bobbletag, I will attend thee. The streets 
are dangerous and thine arm is not over strong. There may be 
thieves abroad." 

" Thanks, thanks/* stammered the citizen, cowering before the 
gaunt frame of his inconvenient friend ; '* but I need it not. The 
way is peaceful and the good saints will guard me.'* 

"Beit as you will," returned the other, after a pause. " Good 
night t'ye, friend." 

Nestor heard the last accent of the harsh voice as he crossed 
the threshold and saw the broad muscular form of his friend the 
pedlar. The night was very dark and the goldsmith, whose 
terror was roused to the utmost, kept close by the side of his 
companion. The city was as silent as the grave ; nobody was 
abroad but themselves. The pedlar was ignorant of the way and 
this re-assured Nestor of his honesty. They had threaded divers 
streets and alleys, of which remain no traces, when the gold- 
smith broke the silence by informing the other that " they were 
now safe, for his house was at the comer of the next street." At 
the moment a tremendous blow descended upon the pack which 
the pedlar carried. The weapon, an axe, buried itself harmlessly 
in the contents of this novel shield ; but the bearer turned and 
with the speed of thought swung the huge knotted stick so 
vigorously against the head of his invisible assailant that he fell, 
with a deep groan, and a curse that seemed to bubble from his 
lips in blood betrayed the voice of the Oomishman. 

There was a moment's pause. The goldsmith grasped the arm 
of his protector, who seemed to hesitate whether he should help 
the wounded man ; but at length he said, ** On, on. Master Nestor ; 
he will not curse again. This is a blessed deliverance." He 
carried rather than attended the citizen to the house which he had 
pointed out as his own. "Come in, master pedlar, you have 
saved my life," said Nestor, as, pale with affright, he rushed up 
the broad passage to the room where we shall leave them for the 
present. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Wittenagemot. 

Ist Watch. — We charge yon, in the Prince's name, stand ! 

2nd Watch, — Call np the right master constable; we haye here 
recovered the most dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known in the 
commonwealth. 

Much Ado about Nothhtg, Act in., so. 8. 

The whole city was astir. The bells were pealing merrily from 
such of the churches as were tnen provided with those heralds* 
Gay groups were gathered in the street. The citizens displayed 
their richest dresses to the glances of the early May snn. 
Apprentices looked out from the shops, or rather stalls, upon the 
holiday folk with a wistful eye. An abundance of gold braid 
glittered on the garments of the wealthier citizens ; for the 
EngUBh of that day were as remarkable as have since been their 
descendants for their love of splendid costume. The living tide 
seemed to roll in one direction, and many a pale tradesman, with 
a pretty daughter under his arm, having bidden his coxcomb 
apprentices ''not to gape at the passers-by, but mindithe bench 
and keep an eye on the merchandise, lest the knaves of the city 
should make off with it," mingled with the throng, and with a step 
and countenance indicating that half his thoughts were in^the 
shop and half in the spectacle, took his way towards the assembly 
of the Wittenagemot. 

"By San Edward, that's a merry eye," said an impudent varlet 
of a shop-boy who was lounging against the door-post of a dealer 
in woollens. 

" Aye, and a sly wink ; but it did not escape me, Master 
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BakiiL Tour looks have met afore imt, I fmcj,^'' relied the 
person addressed, a joaili erideiidj ioHowmg the aune <'*11i«g 
and who had attained that a^krari en in human life when the 
downy-chinned braggart thinks lit™«»H a man and ererjfbodj 
beside will persist in Hswiing him »iw««g the bojs. 

''The old honks didn't ^j a plot, think jou, Bolfe I He 
pulled the pretty form ni^ier to him ani hastened his step as he 
went by. Didst notice the sign V 

"1 saw nothing bat the blink of her black eye, ^-•^" 
Meihinks the dazzle of it has not yet passed away. Who is she ? 
— a wanton, eh ?" 

" A wanton, fool ! Let me hear thee call her such again and 
111 crash thee as flat as the ooanter. A wanton ! Why she is 
the daaghter — the only child, Bolfe, of the worshipfal earlderman 
of oar tything. Bless thee, boy, there will be a handred merks 
to her dowry. A wanton, indeed ! Bat look thee, Bolfe, what 
ill-matched pair have we here ? There be shoalders ; by the 
mass, those arms woald wield a cadgel rarely. What a stately 
Btepr 

*' And how the little fellow by his side pants and paffs to keep 
np with him ; bat his short legs forbid.'' 

" And see, Bolfe, with what dignity the other moves. By his 
dress he is a pedlar, bat by his gait I shoold have accoanted him 
a thegn." 

** Ah I ah I ah ! how the little pancheon tries to rival him ! — 
stretches his pig's neck, treads on his toes and packers his thick 
lips to smile apon him, as though he were a patron. Bat i'faith 
he has a splendid dress — he is no beggar, Eakin." 

*' Oat on my slaggard memory ! To be sore, it is the King's 
jeweller, Nestor Bobbletag. He mast not see as idling here or it 
will come to the ears of oar master. Let as behind the pillar 
till they be passed by." 

The lazy apprentices accordingly retreated into the shop, but 
there being an open window, or rather the whole front being an 
open stall, they coald hear every word that was said by the 
passengers in the street. It so chanced that the approach of a 
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company of archers stopped the gaping crowd and compelled our 
old acquaintances to pause for a few minutes directly before the 
shop in which the foregoing dialogue had been conducted. 

'* Think you suspicion will light upon us ?" said Nestor to his 
companion. 

** Out on thy fears ! no, man, no. Besides, it was in self-defence. 
It would have been a home thrust but for my faithful pack. Bat 
for that trusty bundle of cloths, Master Nestor, one of us would 
have been stretched out cold and stiff upon a bier at this moment, 
instead of breathing the blessed May breeze and basking in the 
sunshine.*' 

''Of a verity life is frail,'' observed the sapient goldsmith; 
'' but if it should be said that I, who am reputed a peaceful, 
harmless tradesman as any in the city, who never returned an 
angry word and never lifted my hand against anything larger 
than a cur or a rascally apprentice— if, I say, it should be noised 
abroad that I had killed a man, think you it will be credited that 
I did it in fair fight — in self-defence ? " 

" Nay, Master Nestor, you did not stir a finger in the matter. 
On me will light the blame, if any." 

*' Thank you heartily for wishing to keep me harmless in this 
matter, though, if the truth be told, I must share with you 
the burden of this sin. We fought and conquered together. 
The wretched man knew not with whom he was dealing. God 
forgive him, as I do. I will have a mass or two said for his soul 
at mine own cost." 

" As you will, Master Nestor ; you shall have the credit of this 
gallant deed, if you will. My reputation needs not the fresh 
glory of crushing with a club a thieving member of the 
Wittenagemot." 

But returning dread of the possible consequences of so dangerous 
an honour once more banished the dream of chivalrous renown 
which had flashed for a moment athwart the muddy brain of the 
tradesman and he hastened to retract his boast. ''I am a 
Christian man and abhor blood. It was indeed your arm that 
dealt the fatal blow, though doubtless your courage was upheld 
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by my presence. I would not stand in the way of yoor aim when 
raised to strike— no, not if I had the strength of an ox. Not that 
I am wanting in strength — by no means ; if anything, I hare too 
much for comeliness. I am a weightier man than yon take me 
for. Master Pedlar ; and nobody wUl gainsay my Talonr. Bat 
this was your deed. I hare none of it. I wash my hands of it. 
Bat hash ! what proclamation are the folk gathering to hear ? " 

The crowd had assembled aboat one of the city aathorities 
who, bearing the ensigns of his office, was proclaiming with a 
load Toice "that the worthy borgess of Traro had been 
Tillainoasly and felonioasly slain in the streets of the city 
daring the past night, and as the tything was answerable in a 
heavy fine, a large reward was offered to him who shoold give 
information leading to the disoorery of the perpetrators of so 
great an oatrage." 

The teeth of the goldsmith chattered — his hair bristled ap- 
his face tamed ghastly yellow and there was a cold creeping in 
every limb when he heard this proclamation. He fancied himself 
already in the hands of the hangman. He palled his stardy 
companion by the arm and, dragging him from the throng, with 
a faltering voice declared his determination to go home and retire 
for the day into his inmost chamber, there to make peace with 
Heaven. In vain the pedlar entreated ; in vain he charged him 
with breach of faith ; Nestor was firm. Fear predominated over 
gratitnde. He harriedly pointed the way to the assembly and, 
bidding his preserver "Qod speed,** hastened towards his own 
house as fast as his short legs coald waddle ander their load, 
leaving the pedlar in the crowded street, a stranger, perplexed and 
irritated. 

The terrified tradesman had not proceeded far when a 
gentle tap on the shoalder and a voice in his ear made him 
almost swoon. He tamed and was accosted by a yoath of whose 
eoontenanee his confused memory seemed to cany some trace. 

"A word with you. Master Bobbletag,'* said Eakin, for it was 
no other ; "whither away so fast ?" 

Who presumes to stop the King's jeweller in the streeta 
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of the city ?" inquired the tradesman, affecting a calmness he did 
not feeL 

'' Nay, worthy sir, take it not in dudgeon. I address you in all 
friendliness. But I have a word for your ear which mayhap had 
better be spoken anywhere than in this place. Prithee walk 
with me into this shop and we will converse in private." 

" I am an honest man and a peaceful man — and — and — what 
^eat secret can be in your keeping which concerns me?" 
murmured the citizen, more than ever alarmed by the mysterious 
manner of Eakin. 

''Follow me and you will learn," answered the other. Nestor 
yet hesitated whether he should obey or take at once to his heels 
■and seek safety in flight. But a glance at the light agile form of 
his new acquaintance, as compared with his own unwieldy bulk, 
convinced him of the impracticability of this scheme. He feared 
to create a disturbance in the street and therefore he had no 
•choice but to attend the apprentice. The shop was not far off 
and when they entered it the goldsmith at once recognised the 
person and the place. It was the abode of an old and valued 
friend. This reassured him. He proffered his hand to Eakin, 
praying him to excuse the treacherous memory which had not 
earlier recognised him. Eakin took it and then led the way into 
a small room behind the shop and, having presented a stool to 
Nestor and carefully closed the door, he proceeded without any 
preface to the object of his interview. 

'* Mayhap you have heard the proclamation that was made but 
now, Master Bobbletag? " he asked, with a glance at the goldsmith's 
•countenance which made his flesh creep and his blood run cold. 

" No — what ? — no. Proclamation ? What mean you, Eakin ? ** 

*'Why, the reward that is offered for the discovery of the 
murderers of the Cornish burgess, who was slain last night in the 
street, not far from your door." 

" I — ^I — I — did hear — that is — something of the sort— but I — 
I — I — never notice these things. What does it concern me, eh ? " 

** I know who are the criminals ; that's all," returned Eakin, 
•carelessly. 
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The goldsmith ahnost fell from his seat ; his short legs, as they 
dangled from the high stool, shook as if an ague fit were upon 
him. 

" Who— who— be they ? " 

'* Yourself and another man with broad shoulders and the dress 
of a pedlar, but with the bearing of an earl/' answered the 
apprentice, with the same cool and careless air. 

"But if the man was slain in self-defence it is no murder. 
Besides, I didn't do it. Master Eakin, on the word of a goldsmith,'^ 
shrieked Nestor, almost mad. 

" It matters not. You will not be believed, so your life is in 
my keeping for the present," continued the apprentice. 

"Master Eakin, you would not betray your . old friend," 
exclaimed Bobbletag, falling on his knees and clasping the other's 
hand. " I have done you many a good turn before now. Many a 
holiday have you had at my asking " 

" And many a flogging, I believe. But that's past and gone. 
Enough that you can serve me now. But prithee kneel not to 
me. Sit down, sit down. Master Nestor, and we shall doubtless 
find a path to escape from this peril" 

The trembling goldsmith mechanically obeyed the beck of his 
companion and, resuming his seat, awaited his design in silent 
suspense. 

" You know Master Fleetwood, the King's bowmaker," began 
the apprentice. 

"Bight well," was the reply. 

" He has a daughter " 

Nestor nodded assent. 

" An only child." 

" True." 

'*She will have a fortune." 

" A thousand merks at the least." 

*' You have the father's ear." 

" He is my best friend." 

" I love the girl." 

" Indeed." 
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" Yoa must sue for me." 

"Humph!" 

"It is the conditioii of mj silence." 

" Bat a thriftless poor apprentice like thee — ^the worthy bow- 
maker wonld think me mad." 

" No matter ; if yon fail, yoa know the conseqaence." 

" Bat how canst thoa go a-wooing ? Thoa hast not a good 
garment to thy back nor a piece of money in thy parse. Barely, 
Eakin, yoa are jesting." 

" Harkee, Master Bobbletag ; forty merks are by the King's 
proclamation dae to him who shall discoyer the morderers of the 
Cornish bargess. I can in half-an-hoar rival the gayest gallant 
at Coart, and withal charm my ears with the chime of a parsef al 
of good gold. For yoar sake I abandon this proffer of 
fortune, relying of coarse that I shall be none the worse, but 
rather a gainer by the exchange. A loan of fifty merks, which 
may be a gift without injustice, will, with the other favour, 
cancel all obligations between us. I shall get a wife and you will 
live to be godfather to my first child. Is it a bargain, Master 
Nestor?" 

" Let me see — ^fifty merks," muttered the goldsmith, knitting 
his brow and putting Ids finger to his forehead, as if considering 
how it might be raised ; *' there's Edwin Sanderson oweth me four 
merks — and the captain of the city company six — and Bobert, 
the great swordmaker, upwards of ten. It will be hard stripes 
to raise such a sum, Eakin." 

"One of the gold goblets I have seen in your store-room 
thrown into the melting pot would jdeld twice the sum, so no 
more pausing. Remember, it is the price of your neck, and not 
dearly bought either. Gome, Master Nestor, an answer — ^yea or 
nay, for I must to work." 

"Well, well, be it as you will," said the other after a 
moment's hesitation, in which the love of life got the better of 
the love of money ; " but it is indeed more than I can afford. I 
am a poor man, Eakin, but I love you and will assist you for very 
love. Christian charity commands us to help our fellows, Eakin, 
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and I am a true Christian, praise to Saint Dunstan. Heaven 
speed your wooing. Otood morning t'ye. You shall not want a 
kind word from me. Good morning t ye." 

"Remember, the girl must be mine. I hold myself released 
from the bargain if her father consent not within the month. 
You will send me fifty merks before sanset. I wish ye a 
pleasant morning. Master Nestor ; you may trust my tongue. 
It must be an open mouth that cannot be closed by such a seal 
as yon have set upon mine." 

And thus parting, the goldsmith in great perturbation and 
perplexity returned to his home and the pleased apprentice 
resumed his labours in the shop, though his thoughts were with 
the bowmaker's black-eyed daughter. 

In the meanwhile the pedlar had slowly and with much 
vexation advanced in the direction pointed out by his timid 
companion. The crowd as he proceeded became more and more 
dense. The air was alive with the buzz of busy tongues and the 
tramp of impatient feet. One man alone stood apart from the 
throng and in a recess formed by two uneven buildings seemed 
to view the scene with the curious and observant eye of a 
stranger. The pedlar also was a stranger to the people about him 
and to the place in which he found himself. He was in no mood 
to share the gaiety which beamed on every other countenance. 
He accordingly availed himself of the same retirement and with 
his arms crossed and his brow sullenly contracted gazed in 
silence upon the stream of life that was flowing before him. 
Occasionally, however, he turned his keen eye upon the person 
with whom he was thus for a time associated scanning him 
£rom head to foot as if he would read his history, his occupation, 
his character. He was a short sprightly looking man, somewhat 
fantastically attired, with a remarkable ignorance of or contempt 
for the fashion of the day. He wore a singular cap, from which 
hung a long golden tassel, and a brilliant bracelet on his left arm 
seemed to say that he was a man of station and fortune. The 
brightness of his eye and the smile that played upon his curling 
lip gave outward token of intelligence and good temper, and his 
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glance also at times wandered to the pedlar with a look of evident 
admiration at his sturdy frame, though with somewhat of 
superiority at the evidence of his calling. Either the scrutiny 
was satisfactory or the shadow of a harp behind the pillar against 
which the stranger leaned betrayed the office he filled, but the 
pedlar gradually relaxed the sternness of his features and assum- 
ing a frank and confidential air, said, " Friend, you take no part 
in the revelries to-day." 

''Not in the morning show, certainly," was the reply. *'Tlie 
bardh's place is rather at the feast than in the council chamber. 
At least it is so now. Time was that we were as much in request 
in the cabinets of princes as in the banquet halls. Not a law 
was framed without our sanction. • But, alack the day! law- 
makers have now no respect for our calling — ^they prefer the 
sword-bearer to the peaceful bardh — they use us to minister to 
their pleasures, but they no longer hold us in honour." 

" True Sir Bardh, the sword carves the law now-a-day. Our 
fathers persuaded the people to obedience ; we command them. 
Your sway is the most pleasing — ours the surest." 

"Indeed you have well said. War hath not left a valley 
unvisited. It hath swept even over my native mountains and 
done its mission of blood where the very wolves durst not come." 

" You are from Wales, Sir Bardh, I presume ; but I could not 
be mistaken, for there is in thy eye that fire of poesy which 
beams so brightly in none as in the minstrels of that mountainous 
land." 

The bardh smiled and replied to the compliment with a bow. 
*' You have guessed rightly ; I was bom and bred there." 

'' And your name — ^is it of those whose renown has gone over 
the polite world ? " 

*'I fear me not. I was born in solitude. I have lived in 
solitude. I have sung in solitude. I have not mingled with men. 
Until now I have never lifted my voice nor swept my strings but 
to the echoes of my native hills or to please the ears of my simple 
country folk. This is the first time I have wandered so far from 
my home. My name is Mervyn." 
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** Certainly I have heard that name as connected with some 
gems of song of which the minstrels are fond. Depend upon it 
your fame hath travelled farther than yourself." 

" It may be," returned Mervyn, for it was indeed the Bardh of 
the Cairn Braieh. '' Elings have heard and applauded my strain. 
Nay, our gracious Lord Harold himself gave me this bracelet as a 
token of his approval. It is on that account that I have come 
hither to play before him at the feast to-day." 

A sudden thought seemed to flash upon the mind of the 
pedlar. ''Can you find a place for a friend?" he inquired. "I 
am as desirous of hearing your skill as of seeing the assembly." 

" In what character can you come ? You must needs wear a 
guise, for your present apparel will scarce serve for the company 
of nobles. How say you — as a serving man ?" 

" Out on't — ^no — I'll have no such villainous vestments. I care 
not for the humblest office, so it be free." 

" If you could but handle the harp decently " 

" By Our Lady I a happy thought. I learned to play upon it in 
my youth, nor have my fingers been idlers since, albeit other 
cares have claimed most of my hours. I can make a decent lay 
and find a merry tune to my own song. We will go as brother 
minstrels; what say you. Master Mervyn ?" 

'* With all my heart — ^your company will be right welcome. 
But you must array yourself afresh and buy or borrow a harp. A 
portion of my small store is at your service." 

" Thank you, thank you, my good friend ; I have no lack of 
wherewithal to procure whatever may be necessary for my 
purpose. Let us go together to a hostelry and consult further 
what is to be done. I take upon myself your charges. Trust 
me. Master Mervyn, though I seem but a poor pedlar, I have the 
power as well as the will to reward those who serve me. This 
way." 

And the new friends together entered a public-house not far 
off, and there we leave them for the present. 

— ooj^oo 
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CHAPTEE X. 
The Banquet. 

LadAf Mdcheth, The feast is sold 

That is not often vonohed, while 'tis a making, 
'Tis given with welcome : to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sance to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare withont it. 

Mach. Sweet remembrancer 1 

Now good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both ! 

Macbeth, Aot m., sc. 4. 

It was a glorious sight to see the King of England with his Court 
and Parliament assembled in the great hall of the palace. At 
the hour of noon precisely the trumpeters who stood by the dial 
in the court-yard watching the slowly travelling shadow lifted 
the sonorous brass to their lips and wound a cheerful fionrish. 
Instantly there was a general stir. Nobles with their retainers, 
gentlemen richly habited, and servants carrying huge covered 
dishes that only half concealed the luxuries they promised were 
seen hastening in one direction^ and it was evident from the 
hungry faces and hurried steps of many of the guests that they 
were allured as much by the savoury steams that were rising in 
clouds around them as by the houour of sitting at the royal 
feast. ' 

The hall itself was decorated with bunches of early flowers and 
branches of such trees as were then putting forth their leaves. 
The tables of polished oak were amply provided with bright 
pewter plates, fastened to the board by a chain and exactiy 
fitting into recesses sunk in the wood purposely to receive them. 
Baskets of salt, moulded into fanciful shapes, were set at intervals. 
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A dean wooden spoon and a horn rimmed with silver reposed on 
one side of each platter, and on the other there was a broad 
bladed knife, as blunt and ungainly as the dearest lover of 
antiquity could desire, and piles of wholesome but coarse meal 
cakes were heaped in various parts of the room. The seats were 
stout planks supported by logs of wood. At the top of the room 
a canopy of crimson doth, tapestried with gold, shadowed the 
throne ; the walls all round were hung with costly tapestry that 
told in most blazing colours and with a philosophical contempt 
for perspective and propriety a sort of caricature history of the 
wars with the Danes. The good King Alfred was especially 
conspicuous in the midst of the Danish camp, which he had 
entered as a spy, with a crown on his head as high as himself, a 
glory surrounding it, and accompanied by a lion on one side and 
a lamb on the other. That it might be impossible to overlook 
him, his garments were of the brightest colours of the rainbow ; 
his stature, as he leaned over the harp, was at least seven feet, 
and a regiment of Danes, about ten inches high (or else how 
could a whole army find a place in one picture ?), looked at him 
with the most enviable coolness and seemed not the least alarmed 
at the vision of the great king in person or afraid of his grisly 
attoidant, although, judging from comparative anatomy, the beast 
could have devoured some score or two of the soldiers and have 
no extraordinary appetite either. At the further end of the room 
a cross table, set before ten or twelve raised seats, was reserved for 
the minstrels. Guards, with their halberds raised, stood like 
statues behind the throne and were stationed also in various parts 
of the room, ready to protect the peace, if any reveller should be 
inclined to disturb it. The beams of the mid-day sun, for our 
ancestors needed no other light to grace their feasts, were 
mellowed, if not cooled, by passing through the painted oU paper 
that adorned the windows, and thus the whole place was filled 
with a rich hue that added beyond thought to the splendour of 
the scene. 

At the sound of the trumpet the doors were flung open and 
the guests entered and took their seats according to their 
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respective ranks, the nobles alone being privileged to sit at tlie 
King's table. Again a flourish of trumpets was heard without. 
Every voice was hushed. The company rose to receive the King, 
who ascended the throne and conmianded the bishop who was at 
his right hand to repeat a short prayer. Which done, he bade 
them to be seated and the bustle of the feast began in good 
earnest. 

The ample viands were duly honoured. They disappeared with 
incredible despatch. Every man present was a living witness of 
the truth of that physical law, laboriously discovered so many 
years after they were dead and dust, that Nature abhors a vacuum. 
It was a proverb handed down by these very Saxons that good 
eating requires good drinking. After the dishes were removed 
the revelry began and the company freely indulged in those 
potations deep and strong for which the Saxons were so renowned. 
The King himself sent round the wassail bowl, having first sipped 
from it, and afterwards all the guests tasted it in turn. Pledges- 
were given and accepted, the person pledged watching, according 
to the custom of the time, that the hand of the assassin was not 
raised against his friend while in the act of draining the cup. 
Mirth, music and good fellowship gave wings to the hours, and 
the voices of some and the hands of others were beginning to grow 
unsteady when the King, lifting his own goblet of massive gold, 
filled to the very brim with purple wine, declared that the cup 
and its contents should be the prize of the minstrel whom the 
company should pronounce to be most excellent in his art. 

This splendid proposal was received with uproarious applause 
and the minstrels proceeded to draw lots for the order of the 
trial. 

Among them were our friends, the pedlar and Mervyn, with 
their harps in their hands and clothed in the costume which 
commonly distinguished their calling. Mervyn drew the third, 
the pedlar the last lot. Silence was proclaimed. The expectation 
of the company was raised to the highest pitch. The first 
minstrel began with a brief history of the warlike achievements of 
the King and closed with an eulogium on his valour. He wa» 
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Tapturoasly applauded. The second preferred a story of tme 
love ; but his strains were doll after the courtly adulation of the 
former singer. It was now Mervyn's turn, and well did he 
■acquit himself of his self-imposed task. He was a perfect 
master of his instrument. His utterance was rapid, his diction 
elegant, his voice most musicaL He chose for the refrain of 
his song the sad fate of the ancient inhabitants of the land 
—of the Britons driven from their homes to find refuge in the 
inaccessible mountains where vengeance could not reach them. 
The King remembered the voice ; he bent his head and listened 
intently. A host of recollections seemed to rush upon him. 
After the song had ceased he stayed for some time in the 
flame posture, as if entranced. He then turned hastily to an 
attendant and whispered him to ask the name of the bardh 
■and to bid him, by the token which he sent, a splendid ring, 
to be at the palace on the morrow at an early hour. Repeated 
plaudits attested the delight which the guests had taken in the 
admirable performance of the Welshman and the prize was, in 
the hearts of all, already awarded to him. The efforts of the 
other competitors, though at any other time they would have 
been accounted excellent, fell tamely upon the ears which had 
80 lately drunk in the delicious strains of Mervyn, and they 
•confessed themselves vanquished by withdrawing from the room 
as soon as their part of the performance was over. It was now 
the pedlar's turn. He swept his brawny hand over the strings 
and produced so harsh a note that a laugh ran round the 
assembly. He frowned and commenced the air. It was one 
well known, but he played with so little skill that they laughed 
'still louder that such a novice should contest the prize with 
■such masters as they had already listened to. A clamour was 
rising that he should not be heard, but the King silenced it 
and bade the minstrel to proceed. The pedlar, looking haughtily 
round him, chaunted with much energy but little skill a rude 
song, of which the following is a free translation, and it was 
observed that as he proceeded the guests listened with more 
and more earnestness, so spiritedly did he pronounce it, and they 
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forgot the badness of the music and the imperfectness of the 
poetry in the force of the words : 

Who oomes from the sea with the brine on his brow ? 

Who comes from the sea like a suppliant now ? 

His followers are broken and fomished and few — 

All hail to the lord of the skeleton crew ! 

To the Court of the Norman right welcome is he 

Poor, weary, and shipwreck' d — ^who comes from the sea ! 

His dark locks are grey with the dash of the foam, 
But the foreigner finds him a hearth and a home ; 
His robes witii the salt waves are heavy all o'er ; 
There's a place at each board and a hand at each door. 
If a foe or a rival or spy he may be, 
They ask not, they heed not — ^who oomes from the sea. 

What torch through the ohai>el now flings a faint light P 
What warriors there bend in the gloom of the night F 
'Tis the host and his guest — by the altar they stand 
Foot to foot, knee to knee, and hand fast locked in hand; 
In that holy presence they pledfife them to be 
Firm friends and sworn brothers — ^who comes from the sea. 

" I swear," said the stranger, "the will of my lord 
To proclaim with my lips and maintain with my sword ; 
The right he hath left thee I'll zealously keep < 

'Gainst foes on the land and 'gainst foes from the deep ; 
The right that is thine shall be sacred to me ; 
He is not thy rival — ^who comes from the sea." 

He swears on that altar — he calls on high Heaven 

And the good saints to witness the pledge he hath given, 

And the heart of his host leaps within him to hear 

That a friend—not the foe he had dreaded — ^was near. 

" Now joy to the stranger ! For ever," said he, 

" I'll befriend the poor shipwrecked who comes firom the sea. 

" But the more to confirm this thy oath, now behold 

What here to thine awe-stricken gaze I unfold — 

Look — look at these relics ! " he looked down and lo ! 

The bones of a saint lay that altar below ; 

He started, grew pale, and how trembling was he 

When he saw what that oath was — who came from the sea. 

But he kept not that vow, and his heritage fair 

The host has been robbed of, the stranger is there. 

The perjurer heeds not — the saints he defies — 

The anger of Heaven hath no awe in his eyes. 

At the man he hath wronged so he mocks in his glee. 

But he heeds not, he dreams not, who comes from the sea. 

And vengeance will come to him early or late. 
And the Lord will deliver him up to his fate ; 
The wronged will be righted —the wronger will die ; 
In his need Heaven vnll turn a deaf ear to his cry ; 
And his heritage, stalwart and bold though he be. 
Will pass to the conqueror who oomes from the sea ! 
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As the minstrel proceeded with his song the King rapidly 
changed from the seemingly abstracted and inattentive mood in 
which he listened to the £rst two or three verses. He tamed his 
keen eye upon the singer and fixed it there. He leaned his elbow 
upon the table and supported his head with both his hands in the 
attitude of extreme earnestness. As the chaunt (for it was 
nothing more) went on his lips were compressed firmly and his 
raised finger was seen to beat his cheek in the struggle of strong 
emotions which were within him. When the minstrel ceased 
there was a dead silence. No applause followed, for the conduct 
of the King attracted all eyes. Harold rose and stamped with his 
foot as if about to give some imperious command, but before it 
was uttered his reason got the better of his passion and, with an 
air of forced cahuness, he said, ** What think you, my lords and 
sirs, doth the man deserve the prize ? *' 

An xmiversal " No " followed, and the Eling whispered to one of 
his guards, who went to the unsuccessful minstrel with a message, 
which he delivered in his private ear and on the hearing of which 
a scornful smile passed over the face of the pedlar, who sat with 
his , head reclining upon his harp while the ceremony was being 
concluded. The King then demanded to whom it pleased them 
to award the prize ? The name of Mervyn resounded throughout 
the halL Harold bade the delighted bardh advance and receive 
the prize he had so justly won. The minstrel, kneeling, took it 
from the hands of the King himself, amid the acclamations of the 
company. The King commanded him to come to the palace on 
the morrow and he should receive more special marks of his 
favour and Mervyn returned to his seat the happiest man in the 
place. Harold now bade the company a good night and rose 
to depart, having first beckoned to the guard who had ever since 
kept watch by the pedlar's side. Immediately the soldier charged 
him to follow. The man drew up his sturdy form to its full 
height and seemed inclined to dispute the command, but 
apparently he was soon convinced of the hopelessness of resistance, 
thus surrounded by the faithful friends of the King, for, after a 
moment's pause, he bent his head and folded his minstrers robe 
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close about him and bade the soldier to lead the way. Bat £rst 
he slipped a sealed parcel into the hand of Mervyn, charging him, 
upon his faith as a bardh, to deliver it unopened to those for 
whom it was addressed, adding half-a-dozen pieces of gold by way 
of remuneration for his past and future trouble. Having thus 
done, he followed the guard out of the hall, unnoticed by the 
company, who now, unrestrained by the royal presence, were more 
deeply than ever indulging in the debauch. 

The pedlar, with his arms folded and his brow contracted, 
followed his conductor through a low gallery and up a narrow 
and ill-lighted staircase and then through two vault-like chambers 
until they stopped before a guarded door, which, on a sign given 
by the soldier, was opened to them, and immediately he was in 
the presence of the King. 

Harold was leaning upon the window-sill looking out upon the 
face of the country, as if to enjoy the freshness of the breeze, so 
grateful after the tumult of the feast. At the sound of 
approaching steps he turned and was saluted by the minstrel 
with a haughty bow, which, however, the King affected not to 
notice. 

" I sent for you. Sir Bardh " he began. " Wolfe, are the 

doors guarded ? *' 

The soldier having ascertained the fact, "Go thou to the 
further part of the room. Eemain within call, should I need thy 
help," glancing his eye at the person of the minstrel. 

" You need not fear me, my lord," interrupted the person thus 
scrutinised ; " I am not armed. If I were, I should disdain to 
take a man at an advantage. You are well provided. Trust me, 
I should scarce provoke a fight with such odds." 

The King paused a moment. ** Nay, I will trust thee alone. 
Wolfe, leave the room. When I stamp my foot, enter upon the 
instant. Now, stranger, I have a claim upon thy fidelity and 
candour. I have sent for thee to ask thy name." 

"Is that all?" returned the other. "If it be so, a name 
humble as mine can be of little use to the King of England ; it 
will even be safer in mine own keeping." 
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"An xmcoorteoas answer to a civil question/' said Harold. 
" Such language is new to royal ears, Bardh. I should surmise 
that you are a stranger to a court. You have never before sung 
but in poor men's cottages, eh, sir ? " 

" On the contrary, in a court I was bom, in a court I was bred, 
in a court I have played and sung all my life. You cannot read 
me aright, my lord." 

*' Ha 1 is it then so— there was a meaning in your song, Bardh ? 
You are from Normandy ; I see it all — I see it ; you are from 
Normandy — ^I see — ^I see — ^I see." 

" Flies the shaft so home, then ? " interrupted the other, with a 
glance at the kindled eye of the Eling, which tried to read his very 
heart. 

Harold recoiled from the scrutiny and his swarthy cheeks grew 
liot as fire. "Insolent, dost beard me under my own roof? 
Betum, I say, return in safety ; I will not harm thee. Betum to 
him who sent thee and tell him I defy his threats as much as I 
deride his hjrpocritical pretensions to sanctity." 

"And shall I add also," continued the pedlar, " that the story 
of his wrongs was like a scorpion's sting to the writhing ears of 
Harold, that the tale of perjury and sacrilege called up the flush 
of shame upon his manly cheeks and the tear of remorse into his 
stem eye ; that the Eling of England cowered before the rebuke of 
a minstrel and was discomfited in the presence of his whole court 
by a simple song ? " 

" Beware I " interrupted the King, in a voice that trembled with 
suppressed rage. " Beware I I have promised you safety. Tempt 
me not to forget myself." 

" Hear me to the end," continued the pedlar with unruffled 
calmness. " I trust not your promises — ^who can ? — but I do not fear 
you. Hear me ; I would fain hope that the gUtter in your eye is 
the dew of penitence ; that the blood in your cheek is the blood of 
remorse ; at least they plead for you ' Guilty.' But it is not too 
late ; I may yet be the messenger of justice to the wronged. You 
may yet make your peace with God. Take off your crown. Lay 
down the sceptre you have usurped. Let me carry to William of 
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Nonnandy the news of your changed spirit ; let me invite him, 
from you, peacefully to assume \aB rightful inheritance. My life 
on't he will forget and forgive all that is past, and happier 
you will be as the second man in this kingdom, with a dear 
conscience, than to sit on its throne with the load of perjury and 
guilt that now bows your haughty spirit into the dust. Let me 
do this." 

During this long and energetic address the King, in amazement 
at the assurance of the man, kept his eye full on the stranger and 
for very surprise did not speak. But his choler was roused as the 
other proceeded. It found vent in a bitter laugh. 

" Ha I ha I ha ! thou varlet I this to my face 1 this to a king! 
It should provoke my laughter rather — ^ha I ha ! You are mad, 
Bardh, mad — another king would have thy head for this ; bat I 
forgive thee — ha I ha ! But the story is false, Bardh, false as the 
Bastard himself ; false as the wanton who bore him ; I say it is 
false as hell, Bardh. Bumour hath belied me and yoa haTO 
borrowed the lies she carries about. I never swore, as it is 
said." 

'' Hold! " interrupted the pedlar in a voice of command; "heap 
not lie upon lie, guilt upon guilt. Bemember the chapel lighted 
by one solitary torch, the statues upon the tombs around listening 
to the oath. You kneeled by the altar — ^thus — the Norman Duke 
stood — ^thus — ^your right hand was upon the shrine— your left 
upraised to heaven and twined in his — ^thus — ^you called Gk)d to 
witness your vow. At that solemn moment the string of your 
bow, as if conscious of your unholy purpose, snapped asunder." 

"Hal who art thou?" interrupted Harold; "man or defilf 
None other was present save William and myself. Fool! fool I 
Am I blind? Notwithstanding the discoloured hair, I can see 
through the guise. Tell me, art thou not — ^stranger, as then 
vainest thy life, tell me who art thouf** 

The pedlar folded his arms and inclined his head, as if 
deliberating what he should do at this crisis. 

" Speak," continued the agitated King, laying one hand upon 
the brawny arm of the pedlar, " your life is in my keeping ; " and 
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with the other he drew forth the richly ornamented sword which 
was scabbarded by his side. '' I give thee while yonder hawk can 
be traced in the sky ; if thou answer not ere he be out of sight 
human ann shall not save thee from feeding him to-morrow." 

''I am in your power/' said the other calmly, not a muscle 
moyiog ; '' I relied npon your promise that I was safe with you. I 
am deceived. You have broken faith with me again." 

** Stranger/' said the King, "you cannot deceive me. You are 
"William of Kormandy. I know that face too well to forget it 
under the mask of a little paint ; you are my prisoner. Nay, tell 
me, are you not the Duke ? " 

"Whether I say 'Yes' or 'No' I shall not be believed, so 
I will even keep my own counsel. If I be William of Normandy, 
I can claim the protection of Harold whose life I once saved. If 
I be not, I shall best serve him by silence, and King Harold 
would never suffer it to be said that he put a poor bardh to death 
mistaking him for a Duke ? " 

Perplexity, fear, exultation, contended in the bosom of the King. 
He dreaded the ridicule which would attach to him were he 
indeed wrong in his conjecture that the personage before him was 
his great enemy. And, on the other hand, to let that foe escape 
now that he was in his power would be a slight of fortune which 
he should ever lament. In this dilemma he withdrew his hand 
from the arm of the minstrel and looked him full in the face for 
a few moments, as if trying to recall the features which were 
pictured on his memory. As he gazed, he felt more and more 
convinced that the Duke was indeed before him ; but, having no 
proof, he resolved to pursue a middle course. 

*' Stranger," he said, "whoever you be, your life is your own, 
bat I must secure your person, at least for the present." 

A tremendous frown was gathering on the brow of the minstrel, 
bat it was instantly repressed. The King gave the signal with his 
foot and Wolfe, with three soldiers, entered. " Take this man 
and keep him in close custody. Use him kindly and let him be 
well lodged and fed. Do you hear ? " 

Wolfe bowed and proceeded to execute the command of his 
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royal master. The prisoner at first made a sLow of resistance, 
but it was for a moment only. His resolution faltered and, 
submitting quietly to superior force, with a smothered groan, 
he was led from the apaurtment to a strong room in a further 
part of the palace, where he was provided with food and light and 
left to the reflections which, from his restlessness, his continually 
pacing the small chamber, now leaning his head upon his arm, 
now beating his brow with his finger, did not seem to be of the 
most agreeable. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
An Escape. 

Take any bird and pnt it in a cage 
And do all thine entent and thy corage 
To foster it tendiely with mete and drinke 
Of all dainties that thon canst bethink 
And keep it all so closely as thon may, 
Although the cage of gold be never so gay, 
Yet had this bird by twenty thousand fold 
Leyer in forest that is wide and cold. 
Grone eten wormes and snch wretchednesse 
For ever this bird will din his bnsinesse 
To escape ont of his cage when that he may 
His liberty the bird desireth aye. 

Chauceb. 

When the Lady Evila returned to the apartment in which she had 
left her trusty maiden she found it empty. The bars of the 
window were wide open, the fresh evening wind streamed 
pleasantly upon her, waving the rich curls about her brow. She 
knew not the tragedy that had been so lately enacted there. She 
called her companion repeatedly, but no answer was returned. 
She was silenced by the unwelcome presence of her guardian. 
The hag screamed when she put her head into the room and 
beheld the living and moving form of her prisoner. " Christ save 
OS I *' she screeched — " a ghost ! ** and, faster than she had moved 
for years before, she hastened to the kitchen to impart the 
unwelcome news that the spirit of the murdered lady was 
haunting them ; she had seen it with her own eyes and heard it 
with her own blessed ears. But Bracy was gone and in his place 
was another retainer of the Archbishop, covered with dust and 
sweat, who, breathless from haste, could scarcely deliver his lord's 
command, " That the lady should be kindly treated and that if a 
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hair of her head were injured every life in the Castle should 
answer for it." 

" Alack the day ! " mnrmnred the hag, trembling with terror; 
•' I saw it, I saw it." 

" Saw what, thou senseless crone ? A trace to thy momming 
and fill me a flagon of thy best wine, for my throat is as dry and 
dusty as thy infernal self. Fly, thou devil's dam." 

"I'll swear 'twas she; her eyes stared so, and I heard the 
rustling of her gown. I shall never live here in peace again. Ho ! 
ho ! ho ! " And the conscience-stricken wretch howled in the 
anguish of superstitious fear. 

By the holy Moses ! I'll stand this no longer," said the man. 
Do as I bid thee, or thy old bones shall ache for it. What! 
Mother Damnable scared by one of her own imps at last ? Hal 
ha ! " and he laughed as well as his parched throat would permit 
him. 

*' Master Budiger," said the hag, resting her face on both her 
hands, her elbows supported by her knees, in the attitude and 
with the air of one who is about to tell a marvellous and fearful 
story, " you may laugh — ^but I saw it with these eyes." 

*'What — what?" interrupted the other, impatiently; "the 
Devil, it may be, come to claim his own — ^no other." 

<' It was the lady," continued the hag ; '* flesh and blood could 
not have been more distinct — and her voice " 

" But the lady's not dead, surely ? " interposed Budiger, sobered 
by the intimation thus half conveyed. 

** Out with ye," croaked the other ; " did ye ever see the ghost 
of a living woman or man either ? " 

" I tell you, wretch, in good earnest, if the lady be come to any 
harm you will be at the bottom of the moat before sunrise." 

" I've not lived seventy years to be frightened by a frolic It 
was our lord's order, and Bracy did it with his own hand. Tush, 
man, I'm not to be daunted so." 

" By the holy Moses, 'tis true ! The lord Archbishop will be 
here to-night, and he swears by his soul that if a hair of her be 
injured every one in this house shall die for it." 
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" But *twasn*t I — 'twas Bracy ; and how could I refuse ? " 

" Thou didst not try to oppose him ; thou dost love mischief 
too well to avoid any fair chance of gratifying thy hellish appetite. 
But, holy Moses, here they come I ** 

A loud knocking at the gate and the blast of a horn announced 
the arrival of some important visitors. But while the trembling 
hag and her companion hasten to receive their lord, let us turn to 
another personage, by no means the least important in this 
history. 

It was on the same evening that had witnessed the murderous 
doings in the Norman castle of the exiled Archbishop of Oanter- 
bnry that Anky Elfinchilde stood on the eminence we have before 
described, and by the light of the setting sun beheld the building 
which, though then he knew it not, contained her whom he had 
been seeking through so many toilsome days. He was weary with 
travelling far, and slowly he pursued his march towards the 
castle, hoping there to find food and shelter for the night. The 
twilight was fading from the hills when he gained the moat, but 
he looked in vain for a drawbridge and, though a boat was drawn 
up on the further bank, he could descry no human being whose aid 
he might invoke to carry him across the water. While he stood 
sadly contemplating the bleak neighbourhood in which he feared 
he should be obliged to find a lodging for the night, he heard the 
tramp of horses i^ the distance and, straining his eyes, he could 
discern through the mist the outlines of moving figures upon the 
heath. They were evidently approaching the place. As they 
drew nearer he could distinctly count eight riders, who were 
pushing their horses to the very top of their speed. Nearer still 
and the glitter of steel soon told him that they were armed. They 
drew up on the margin of the moat, not far below the place where 
he was standing, and there alighting, one of them wound a horn 
twice and the whole party looked anxiously over the water as if 
watching the effect of their signal. Anky, with his usual boldness, 
availed himself of their aveited attention to approach the group, 
but not without being perceived by the quick ear of him who 
appeared to be their leader. 
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** Ha I who goes there, friend or foe ?" 

The dwarf was ignorant of the Norman tongue, but gnessiDg 
the purport of the question from the tone of the speaker, he 
answered in Saxon, '' A poor beggar claims charity in the name 
of Heaven." 

The well-known dialect at such a time and in such a place 
startled the Archbishop, for it was he. **• A Saxon, hey ? What' 
wants he here ? If he be a spy, better he had not been bom. 
Come hither, caitiff; who art thou?'* 

" A strolling beggar lad, please your worship's grace. I came 
to this land to help the Duke against his foes, bat he won't have 
me, so I am e'en wending my way back again to the sea. He 
says I should not do for a soldier. But he lies." 

"The Duke may be forgiven for such an error, methinks,'* 
observed the Archbishop, scanning with much cariosity the 
uncouth figure before him. '' But how dost thou hope to find 
the way home again, my little man ?" 

'* By the help of God and the fairies," replied Anky ; "if your 
worship would give me a few coins, or what is better, at this 
time of the night and in this desert place, a capful of broken 
meat and the shelter of a stable, there would be good luck for 
you for a year to come." 

The priest turned and in a whisper consulted two of his 
companions. He then looked to Anky. 

" What rare feats canst thou perform, thou devil's imp ?" 

" Why, your Grace, I can catch a trout rarely— or ride a broom- 
stick with the overlookers — or snare a rabbit— or dance with the 
fairies — or set springes — or charm warts^-or cure agues — or " 

"Nay, nay," interrupted the prelate, smiling at this strange 
string of accomplishments ; " canst thou devise any game which 
may please a virtuous lady ? Canst thou go a mumming ?" 

" I' faith that I can," replied Anky, who pricked up his ears at 
the information that there was a lady in the case. " I can tell 
fortunes — read the wrinkles on the palm and do a thousand 
juggling tricks, which are right wonderful to them that know 
them not." 
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*^ Take then thy seat in the boat and be silent until I bid thee 
speak." So saying, he with the party entered the boat which, 
during the colloquy, had approached them from the opposite 
shore, and then they were with great speed wafted over the water 
to the island on which the castle was perched. 

The depth of the silence, broken only by the regular 
dip of the oars and the scream of the owl moving through 
the mist like a spectre, recalled to the memory of Anky his own 
native land, with her lakes and hills, and he leaned over the side 
of the boat and his tears fell fast into the water. 

" Fear not, my little man," said the leader, who observed his 
emotion with surprise ; *' we shall not harm thee ; thou shalt not 
be confined in this place for long. We cage none but pretty 
birds in this building." 

" Margery to wit," added one of the attendants, with a grin. 

" Truce to thy jesting," returned his master ; " she serves for a 
contrast, to give an edge to appetite." 

"Methinks they would be well matched," continued the 
servant, nothing daunted ; '^ she is by far the veriest hag and 
this is the ugliest man mine eyes ever beheld. I would humbly 
submit to your Grace that they be kept for the sake of 
symmetry — one at either hand; not a king in Christendom 
would be so tended, I'll warrant me." 

"Or rather," said another, "let them be united in holy 
matrimony ; we may then hope to supply every royal household 
with a pair of equal hideousness. I wonder what sort of a breed 
it would be." 

By the holy Moses I it would be rarely ugly " added a third. 
I would keep one at home to frighten squalling children." 
And a scolding wife, hey ? " added the first. 

*' B[a ! ha ! ha ! " roared all the party together, except the Arch- 
bishop, who only smiled at this kind of vulgar repartee, and, 
taming to Anky, bade him, in Saxon, to be of good courage. 

**I am not crjdng for any fear, my lord," said the dwarf, Kfting 
np his head for a moment and dropping it again ; ^* my thoughts 
were travelling far away I was thinking of home, my lord." 
YOL. n. I 
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'* Home ! Hath a beggar like thee a home f It must be scaroe 
worth mouming after/' answered the prelate. 

'< My lord/' said Anky, sitting himself upright and laying his 
huge right hand upon his heart, *' you think, because yon live in 
a stately palace and feed abundantly and clothe yourself with the 
finest and costliest materials, that there can be no home in a hut, 
with hard fare and coarse garments. But, my lord, I was bom 
among the mountains and they are my home— -I pine and sicken 
in a flat land. My lord, you do not know the poor if yon think 
that they have no home. Trust me, my lord, home is not in this 
place or in that — ^it is not one man's or another man's — ^it is 
wherever the heart is — wherever our love is fixed ; the father's 
home is where his little children play — to him who hath parents, 
but no children, it is wherever they dwell — ^to the fatherless and 
the friendless, like me, it is the place where their young feet 
wandered — ^the rocks that echoed to their bojrish shouts — the 
trees, the brooks, the copse, the lake, the wood, that were a part 
of their early sports. Everybody, my lord, has a home somewhere, 
and mine is a mountain, the like of which there is not in this land." 
And he turned again to his former position and his tears flowed 
yet more freely than before. 

The Archbishop was evidently surprised and touched by his 
observations, for he reclined his head upon his hand and was 
silent for the rest of the way. 

At length the boat touched the shore and by a beaten path 
they gained the gate of the castle, within which stood the hag; 
trembling with intense fear, and her fellow servant, who assumed 
a bold front to hide his terror. Almost the first question put by 
the Archbishop was an inquiry after the health of his captive. 
No answer was returned, and he hastened on, half suspecting, bat 
dreading to learn the fatal truth He did not repeat the question 
until he had gained the ante-chamber, when he again, in a yoioe 
of thunder, asked after the safety of the lady. 

"Bracy! Bracyl" was all that the old creature could utter 
between her sobs. 

" Is she well ?" repeated the prelate. 
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" We only obeyed your Qrace's orders/* continued the woman. 

The Archbishop staggered back against the wall " Speak, 
thou cursed hag, am I too late ?" 

" Alack, your Ghrace I" she groaned. 

" You have murdered her then — aye, murdered — God I But 
her spirit shall not go unavenged. Seize her, knaves. She shall 
aleep to-night at the bottom of the lake. Do my bidding 
instantly." 

The servants proceeded to execute the barbarous command of 
their lord, and the crone, screaming with terror, flung herself 
at his feet and clasped his knees ; but he kicked her violently 
from him, as if her touch was pollution, and taking a torch out 
of the hand of one of the attendants he hurried to the 
apartment where his prisoner had been confined. As he went 
he could hear the horrible, despairing cries of his victim, but they 
gratified his disappointed fury. He reached the room and, 
smitten by conscience, entered it with a beating heart and 
unsteady step, which changed to unmingled horror when he 
beheld at the window the light unearthly form of the murdered 
lady. In the first tumult of surprise his guilty conscience painted 
the vision before him as the spirit of the dead returned to warn 
him of the wrath of Heaven, and his superstition was the more 
awakened when the form, turning, drew itself up and, extending 
its arms, stood looking upon him without uttering a word. He 
started back in affright and, the torch falling from his hand, he 
was plunged into darkness, the dim gleam of the new moon that 
came through the windows serving only to present to his terror- 
stricken eye the yet more ghost-like appearance of his victim. 
The churchman fell on his knees and sought his beads, but he 
could not find them. He had laid them aside with his priestly 
robes, but he muttered a pater noster, and even while he was 
praying the sound came up from below of stifled shrieks and then 
a pltmge and then the hoarse laugh of men, assuring him that 
his servants had only too faithfully fulfilled his commands and that 
another victim was added to the catalogue of his crimes. The 
figure before him was the first to speak. 

I 2 
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*' Why, my lord, do you still insult me ? I thought I was not 
again to be disturbed by your presence." 

<' Are you alive ?" he said in a voice yet trembling with terror. 
''Do I speak to an inhabitant of this world or to a messenger 
from another ?" 

" Truce to such folly. This is no time nor place for jesting, 
my lord. It neither becomes your calling nor my character. If 
you come to me as the priest of the Most High, I will receive yon 
with the respect due to you.'* 

By this time the Archbishop had recovered his usual self- 
command, which nothing that he believed mortal could dis- 
concert. He rose from his kneeling posture and approached the 
lady with an apology for his seeming rudeness. '^Beally," he 
said, '' I could not but kneel to worship such beauty, which in the 
moonlight seemed doubly beautiful. Who would not do homage 
at such a shrine ? " 

'* But what means that extinguished torch ? It is not knightly 
— ^PEiESTLY I should Say — ^to enter a lady's chamber thus. Either 
Tou must retire or I will." 

" I was dazzled by superior light, lady. But fear not ; your 
honour is safe with me. I will order light and refreshment and 
return anon. I pray your pardon, lady." 

*' Hold, my lord," she said, as he was going ; " restore to me my 
companion. I left her here an hour ago. She is gone. She was 
my only friend and companion in this place." 

'' Ha I " said the priest, starting, as a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon him. '' I see, I see, lady ; rely upon it she is safely 
bestowed. She is sent to her home." 

Thus saying, the prelate returned to the room where he had 
left his attendants, leaving Evila in tears for the loss of her dear 
companion. Every tongue was instantly in motion to inform him 
of the ready obedience which they had paid to his commands and 
that the old she-devil of a housekeeper was safely consigned to 
Satan. 

*' Curse ye for a pack of oflBcious fools," he replied, angrily; "the 
lady is alive and well and here's a life upon your heads which a 
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hundred masses won't bny. The sin sits upon yonr shoolders — 
I'll none of it. Bat the hag couldn't have lived moch longer 
in coarse of Natare." 

" For the matter of that, there is no great harm done/' retomed 
one of the men. '* She deserved a rope long ago. We shall trip 
it lightly before Saint Peter if we carry no heavier load than 
this." 

''Blood is a fearfal thing. It is a stain upon a man's soal 
which is not easily wiped oat," observed Anky, who was crouched 
by the fire, warming himself over the glowing embers. The tone 
in which he spoke startled his hearers. 

" Ha ! a spy I " mattered the Archbishop. " Hark'ee, my little 
man, if there be blood at all, a few drops more or less won't 
signify. Keep thine eye shut and thy tongae still. It is not so 
easy to go hence as to come hither and the lake below is large 
enough for another." 

The dwarf almost shrank into the earth beneath the frown that 
accompanied these words. He attempted to stammer a reply, but 
his utterance failed him. The dignitary smiled at his terror and, 
turning away, commanded one of his suite to take lights and 
refreshment to the lady's apartment and another to see that Anky 
was well provided with food and meat. 

Betuming to Evila, he held her in conversation for a long time, 
bearing himself so respectfully and politely that she could find no 
just cause of offence. Indeed, Bobert Gbmeticus was an 
accomplished courtier — a man of powerful mind, of great talent, 
but of xmgovemable passions ; well practised in the deceits of a 
court ; a consummate flatterer when it served his purpose, having 
all the refinement of a gentleman with the spirit of a highwayman. 
He could mould himself to any shape that suited his company, 
being a lover among ladies, a statesman in the council chamber, 
the jovial veteran in the camp, the rudest and most vulgar among 
the rude and vulgar, the most elegant and accomplished among 
the educated and refined. On this evening he was more than 
usually agreeable. He seemed to endeavour, by distance and 
respect^ to wipe away the recollection of his former insolence* 
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And he almost succeeded. His conversation was so full of wit, 
of anecdote, and of information that the hours went by the 
prisoner less heavily than they had flown for days. He 
assured her, too, that ere long she should be restored to the 
world; but he did not tell her upon what terms she was to 
regain the liberty for which she sighed, so earnestly. 

He related to her the adventure with the dwarf and described 
him so accurately that Evila recognised at once her old friend 
Anky, and oh ! how her heart beat when she learned that he was 
under the same roof with her. But she restrained her feelings 
and, affecting indifference, inquired if the stranger could sing. 

" No, but he can tell fortunes ; he hath great skill in 
palmistry," he said. " I wonder what he could read in my hand, 
m warrant me he can't see a red cap there with all his cunning, 
and yet it will be — ^it will be." 

" What will be ?" inquired Evila, surprised. 

"Nay, lady," replied the Archbishop, starting from his 
momentary abstraction ; ** it was a passing fancy. Ambition hath 
its day dreams ; like love, they will take our thoughts prisoner, 
even in our most social times. I have indulged in both too 
much, I fear me — too much for my own present peace and — but 
no matter. Lady, let not my love for you prove another day 
dream." 

"Must I remind you, my lord, of your duty ?" 

" I know it, lady, but I cannot fight against nature. It is a 
cruel, though a crafty law, of my Church that forbids to its 
servants the sweet delights of love. It cannot surely be right 
thus to war with the affections— to stand, as a true priest must, 
out of the pale of humanity. I trample on such laws, lady. 
My possessions, my heart, I lay at your feet. I cannot offer 
more." 

" Yes," she replied, with a passionate voice ; "liberty— my own 
land, my native mountains ; my heart is there. Such would be 
my answer were you free to offer your hand as well as your heart. 
But, my lord, remember who I am, a stranger, an outcast, it may 
be ; poor, very poor ; but the blood of a hundred kings is in my 
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veinsy and rather than pollute the smaUest drop of it^ it shall flow 
from my heart's core. You forget that I am a queen, my lord." 

** I do not — I cannot forget that ; but love, lady, levels all ranks ; 
it hath neither creed nor colour nor nation nor language ; it 
dwells alike under the peasant's frock, the king's robe, the priest's 
stole. But time shall prove my truth ; let us now make merry. 
My heart is lighter than it is wont to be. Oare will come without 
calling; therefore let us welcome pleasure when we can." 

He rang a small bell that was upon the table and, folding his 
aims, sat in silence, his fine head bowed upon his bosom. 

" Send hither the dwarf," he said to the servant who obeyed 
the smnmons. The priest relapsed into the same thoughtful 
mood. 

Evila ventured, for the first time, to scan with attention the 
features of her persecutor. They were cast in Nature's noblest 
mould. Dark curling hair crowned a forehead broad and high, 
and which would have seemed yet more expansive but for the 
keen projecting brow from which it rose. His eyes were black, 
bright, and sunken. There was, however, no deficiency of 
expression in them ; they betrayed the rare union of courage and 
canning, the daring of the soldier with the craft of the priest. 
They told, too, of other passions, the signs of which were halE 
suppressed, and when he was, as at this moment, rapt in thought, 
there was a solemnity in his deportment which proved how well, if 
it pleased him, he might wear the mask of sanctity. An aquiline 
nose gave dignity to a face so pale that it was impossible for the 
beholder not to feel an interest in one apparently so pensive, and 
a mouth and chin, exquisitely chiselled, completed such a 
countenance as a Ghrecian sculptor would have made his model. 
Bat its natural beauty was somewhat marred by the too-evident 
traces of passions and debaucheries. Lines, not of age, were 
visible npon his cheeks and brow, and an irrepressible convulsion 
of the lip betrayed a mind not at peace with itself. The hand 
on which his head reclined was fair and small, the fingers being 
bedecked with massive rings, and a bracelet about his wrist 
reflected from its costly gems the light of the torch in a thousand 
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yarious hues. But the entrance of Anky arrested the scratiny of 
the lady. 

The dwarf bowed often and profoundly as he approached the 
dignitary. Evila thought that it was to hide his agitation. 
Then, kneeling, he kissed the hand of his host and, taming to the 
lady, offered her the same homage. He seized the fayourable 
moment when he touched her willing hand to pass into it a small 
packet which he took from his sleeve, and he looked up at her 
with a glance of recognition which assured her that a friend was 
nigh whose services were devoted to her. All this, which was 
done faster than described, was unnoticed by the Archbishop, 
whose musing fit was yet upon him. Anky then retreated to a 
respectful distance and, folding his arms, waited in silenoe the 
commands of the dignitary. 

" Tou can read fortunes, my little man ? '' was the first question 
put to him. 

"I shouldn't be true to my lineage else,'' replied Anky. 

''I will prove your skill. Bead mine;" and he extended his 
hand, whose palm the dwarf perused with great earnestness. 
"What see you there?" inquired the Archbishop. 

''I am afraid to tell, my lord," answered the dwarf in a 
faltering voice. 

'' Speak boldly. It is but a prophecy after all, and from such 
a prophet, too ; nay, I shall not be angered." 

"My lord," continued Anky, with hesitation, "you have not 
long to live. The joys of your life are done — its sorrows are 
coming. Disappointment will track you step by step and despair 
will descend with you into the grave." 

"Ha! ha! Out on thy foul tidings, fit enough to frighten 
old wives with ; but I — I laugh at them ; they do not touch me. 
Ha ! ha ! Look again, my little man ; open thine eyes wider ; 
there — that waving line — doth it not portend a high dignity? 
— is not that spot a red cap? Look at them narrowly — ^I have not 
studied palmistry in vain." 

" That line, my lord, betokens defeat ; that spot is a shroud. 
I was taught by the fairies." 
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"A foolish fancy. Go see if thou canst promise the lady better 
fortunes. Down on thy knees, imp, and worship the fair hand. 
Nay, pollute it not with thy foul touch. Down." 

It is indeed very beautiful/' said Anky, kneeling ungracefully, 

and so smooth that it hath not a line. I must conjure them 
by mine art." 

He then, in the Welsh dialect, requested the lady to meet him 
in that room at midnight, that he might compass her deliverance. 
She nodded assent. The Archbishop believed he was muttering 
some nonsensical spell. 

" Ha 1 they appear," continued the dwarf. " Tears of happiness 
will be yours, lady Tou will live in honour and die in peace. It 
is a most prosperous destiny that is written on this palm." 

" I thank you," answered Evila ; '' from my heart I thank you. 
True ; God will not suffer wrong to triumph ; He will assuredly 
shield the innocent and the helpless. In Him do I put all my 
trust." 

" And it will not fail," added Anky ; *' there is no guile in 
that palm." 

Bobert G^meticus frowned and angrily commanded the dwsurf 
to leave the room, and himself, bidding the lady a good night, 
retired to his chamber, vexed at what Anky had told him ; for 
even his powerful mind could not quite throw off the shackles 
which the superstition of the times imposed upon all men of all 
ranks and degrees of knowledge — so difficult is it to he before the 
world. In vain he tried to laugh away his uneasiness ; his fancy 
foreboded evil and busied itself with imagining in what manner 
his fate would be fulfilled. The same shadows haunted his dreams, 
so that, though he slumbered, he did not rest. The lady also went 
to her chamber, much wondering at the absence of her handmaiden, 
bat resolved to observe the directions of the faithful Anky. 

Every inmate of the fortress but the lady and himself was 
asleep when the dwarf crept from the apartment which had been 
allotted to him and two of the servants and sought the place of 
xneeting. He found Evila already there looking out upon the stars 
that were reflected in the calm water below. He took her hand 
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and led her silently along the galleiy and through the chambers, 
now deserted, to the room where he had been entertained, the 
window of which he had well marked when first he was admitted 
there. Indeed, the insular situation of the fortress had made the 
builder less careful of providing those defences which are useful 
only to prevent the escape of those within. The bars, however, 
that crossed the window were slight, as rather made for ornament 
than use. The dwarf mounted to it by the aid of some logs of 
wood that lay by the hearth and, with a gigantic effort, wrenched 
one of the irons from its place and a ready passage was thus 
afforded to him. He led the way and alighted upon a ledge of 
stone that overhung the Water Aided by his wonderful strength 
and encouraged by the hope of deliverance from her prison, Evila 
was speedily by his side. He bade her await there his return and, 
plunging into the water, he swam towards the place where the 
boat was moored. It was a cold frosty night, but the free air was 
in itself a luxury to the lady, who had been so long shut up in 
that palace prison. But she was not kept in suspense for many 
minutes. Soon she heard the light dip of an oar and presently 
she could distinguish by the starlight a boat upon the water with 
a single boatman. It gained the small platform on which she 
stood and the friendly voice of Anky summoned her to Hberty. 
With what a light step and joyous heart she sprang into the boat I 
But she dared not give way to her feelings in words — the peril 
was not yet quite passed. They had not proceeded far when they 
were hailed by a voice from the window whence they had escaped. 
Anky made no reply, but plied the oar with redoubled vigour and 
swiftly flew the boat over the waveless water. Presently they 
could see lights moving in the fortress and then they heard the 
whizz of an arrow over their heads, and then another and another. 
One even fixed itself in the stem of the boat, but they reached 
the shore in safety. 

"Lady, you are free,** said Anky ; " for Master Eadwulf's sake I 
have done this." 

"A thousand, thousand thanks; this kindness I will never 
forget ; nor will he. But whither do you go ? " 
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"There is a cottage not many miles distant, where a friend 
wuts me. Come on." And they went through the donbtfol 
glimmer of the starlight at a pace which, if Erila had not been 
used to a mountain life, would have been impossible for her. 
Ever and anon they tamed to mark what was passing on the 
island. They saw lights moving rapidly by the water nde, 
evidently as if in search for the boat. They could trace also the 
outlines of men on horseback, who, after a short pause, plunged 
into the lake. 

** "By Heaven ! they yenture their horses over that water. It is a 
brave enterprise. They wiU be upon us presently. Lady, let us 
seek yonder thicket. A path lies through it, and they will not 
track us as upon the heath." 

Evila followed him and though they heard the tramp of horses 
and the voices of men round about them for some hours, they 
beheld none, and when the first gleam of the dawn made the 
onilines of things distinct they saw, not far before them, a 
oottage sheltered in a little valley, from whose roof smoke was 
curling up and mingling with the mcming mist. 

''Oourage, lady! that is our resting-place," observed the 
dwarf. 

<< Thank God!" responded Evila. 

When they reached the door the stars had all vanished from 
the sl^ and the birds were stirring in the bushes. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
A Night Sky. 

Ye stars that are the poetry of Heaven, 

If in yonr bright leaves we could read the fate 
Of men and empires, 'tis to be forgiven 

If, in onr aspirations to be great, 

Onr destinies o'erleap their mortal state 
And claim a kindred with yon, for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar 
That beauty, fame, power, life have named themselves a star. 

Btbon. 

It is very curious to note how differently misfortunes are met by 
different persons. Some confront them manfully, preserving an 
outward show of calm endurance, not because they do not feel, 
but because they command their feelings. Others bend before 
the blast of adversity and are subdued without a struggle. Some 
are soothed by thinking of their troubles ; some seek to stifle 
thought by excessive mirth — "a wild and horrid glee '* whose 
erery tone betrays its hollowness. Who has not heard that 
mocking, melancholy laugh ? Philosophy consoles some, religion 
others, hope all. We see men whose minds are prostrated by it. 
We see also those whose greatness grows with trials and who are 
never truly themselves but in circumstances of difficulty and 
danger which would extinguish the energies of common minds. 
Prosperity calls forth all our faults, but adversity all our virtues. 
We left Eadwulf in earnest conference with the Briton. They 
were assured that the Archbishop was privy to the abduction of 
the Lady Evila, but how to And the place of her concealment 
and, if found, how to rescue her during the absence of the Doke, 
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iliBf did not Imov. EadnlL indeed, hmd been TTifnrmwl Hai 
■oBtiiB mlM i ii i^ in an M « f w M| npwT ft3 psrt of lihe eosntrr thfi Axdifaishop 
lield a f crtTBB ^viiidi *vas deaui e i impregmble. mi it was mare 
than prohiKleihai ihisplaoe irooli be sdaciad to eecore Ids fair 
optare. As lliej oooli find no force snfficusit to oompel a 
BUEvender. at least imdl the ictnm of WiUiam. it was motbred 
ihat EadvnH shoold alone k^l ont the iara&m and txr what 
atntagem a>Dld do. If lie failed in his fiist obieet, it was 
Hioij^ht that he wcold obtain inf onnasion that miglit be of raloe 
idien the azm of power shofold gxasp the sword of justioe. 

There was no delaj. Alone he aet f coth, following the same- 
what oonfnaed direcaoBS he hai reeeired. He traTcised the 
oouuLcj for manr ndks without E1l^oes. Night came, and moss. 
gathered with his own han-i, formed his pOlow. and the budding 
bnnclies oi an ehn his chamber roof. With the morning he 
p roceeded again an his weazisome joizmeT. It was a wild and 
deaert c uimli j. He found few traces of man. none of hmnan 
bahitation. He met two or thr^e solitazy shepherds and heids- 
men, bat tbeir prorinaal language was as nnintelligible to him as 
was his to them. Ther bonntifnllj gare him food, bzit thej 
eould not answer his inqiiizies or miderstand his signs. On erezy 
dang ground he reined his horse and looked round about him. 
until his eres ached, hopng to see the grej walls of a fortress : 
but thoogh. after long looking, he often fancied he could trace 
the ootHne of a building against the hills or between the trees, 
he found that, baring turned awaj his eyes, when he looked 
again the iahde had melted into thin air. His fancy had cheated 
him. 

An the da3r he had wandered thus, feeding on bitter thoughts. 
vhen, as erening was dodng in, he beheld in the distanoe a 
cohnmi of tmx^ curling up from behind a gentle hill. It 
betokened the preeenoe of man and he hailed it with delight. 
Fast as his tired horse could bear him he directed his oouise 
thither, trusting, if it should be any human halntation. there 
to find lefreshment and repose. The night had closed in before 
ha leachad the foot of the hm, aboxe which the welcome 
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sign of hospitality had appeared. He ascended it with 
difficulty, for it was thickly overgrown with low bashes thst 
impeded his horse's steps. At length, however, he gained the 
summit and, looking eagerly down on the other side, he saw in 
a deep valley a light as of a blazing fire dancing through a 
window. The descent was steep and perilous and, dismounting^ 
he proceeded cautiously, trymg every step as he advanced, and it 
was fortunate for him that he had found a track worn by a 
torrent, for on either side the shoulders of the hill were ragged 
and precipitous, nor could any care have saved him &om 
destruction. The water, however, had smoothed a pathway, 
down which he went in safety, though not without fear, and 
when he felt himself once more on the level ground he thanked 
God for his escape from so great a peril. 

Leaping the low fence which enclosed the cottage, he onoere- 
moniously opened the door and beheld three persons seated by 
the fireside. Two of them, a man and woman, rose when they 
saw an armed figure crossing the threshold, but a courteous 
salute from the stranger and a request that they would give him 
a night's lodging soon dissipated their fears and they readily 
granted the hospitality he had asked, being, as they said, poor 
peasants now, although they were better bom ; but if they were 
poor^ yet their habitation, such as it was, was at the service of the 
traveller. Pleaded with the frankness of the honest pair, 
Eadwulf having first consigned his horse to a shed, or rathe;r 
grotto, made by the projecting brow of the rock, took his seat 
with them by the welcome fireside and, while his hosts were 
busied in producing their rustic fare, he for the first time 
surveyed the silent personage into whose company chance had 
thrown him. 

Immediately on the entrance of Eadwulf the stranger had drawn 
the coarse mantle, in which his figure was enveloped, so entirely 
over his face that the inquiring gaze of the youth could discover 
nothing but the gleam of a dark eye between the folds of the 
garment. But even that glance startled him, for it recalled, he 
knew not why, times long past and places far distant. It was 
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something that he remembered, and yet he could not recall 
where or when it had crossed him before. There seemed to be a 
fascination in that eye, for, though he could not even tell its 
shape or precise colour, its glare rivetted his fancy so that, strive 
as he would, he could not keep his own eye from wandering to 
that one, and when he caught its glance he turned away from it 
instantly with an indefinable sensation of awe. The stranger sat 
motionless, as if cut in stone, although his eye was never once 
zemoyed from the youth, and Eadwulf sat opposite to him silent 
also, taxing his memory to trace the time and place in which, if 
at all, he had encountered such a glance. But he could find no 
distinct record of it in his mind, so he set himself to gather from 
oonversation something wherewith to gratify his curiosity. He 
tried several topics ; he asked several questions ; but his 
companion deigned no reply. He spoke in Norman, in Saxon, 
but both were aHke unheard or unheeded. A meal-cake, hastily 
baked for the occasion, some fresh milk and hard cheese, were 
laid before them for their supper ; but the stranger did not eat 
and did not, therefore, unshroud. 

"Thou hast journeyed far to-day and wilt thou not eat?" 
inquired the good woman of the house, in tolerably pure Norman 
French. 

The traveller shook his head. 

"These victuals are wholesome — thou must needs be hun- 
gered — a man's strength would want refreshment after such a 
travel, much more a woman's,*' continued the hostess. 

The stranger again shook his head impatiently. 

" A woman. Ha I" thought Eadwulf ; ^' if there's a plot going 
a woman is sure to have a hand in it. Nothing but a woman 
after alL I am an ass," and, filling a horn with milk, " Here's to 
you, my fair mystery, and to our better acquaintance. Will you 
pledge me ? " 

The other bowed stiffly. 

"I should never have doubted your sex, but for your silence, 
mistress." 

No reply. 
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*' Have you a tongue ?** 

A bow. 

" Are you dumb ?" 

The stranger shook his head. 

** Why don't you speak, then, eh ? " inquired the youth, half 
amused, half angry. 

The stranger pointed to the ceiling and then to the peasants. 
These evasions only the more roused the curiosity of our hero, 
but he failed to elicit a single word. At length, wearied 
with vain efforts, he 3delded to the drowsiness which the fatigues 
of the day had encouraged and, throwing himself on a bed of 
fragrant heath, spread for him in a comer of the cottage, in 
a few minutes was fast asleep and his dreaming thoughts 
rambled away over sea and land to the places and person that too 
much occupied his waking fancy. 

He was again on the heath where the reader was first intro- 
duced to him and there was another by his side — but not 
Harold. Instead of him, he beheld the fair form of the Lady 
Evila, bound hand and foot to a foaming and ungovernable steed, 
and on they went over the boundless plain, like the very wind, 
nor could he rein his own horse, nor, though she was so near him and 
stretched forth her right hand imploringly, could he grasp it 
with his own — for still the horse kept on the same breathless 
flight, at the same precise distance apart, and he could feel her 
breath upon his cheek as he stooped to help her, if he could ; and 
he heard her low moaning — and he saw her blue eyes, wild with 
pain and terror. So near and yet he could not aid her — agony I 
The heath around him was indistinct in the speed of their flight, 
and when his breath was almost gone and the gorge was choking 
him, suddenly the very same single huge old oak appeared on the 
vast heath before him and from it came the same voice and the 
same form which had startled him when journeying with 
Harold, and the woman with her bright black eye checked the 
steeds and with the sudden stop he was thrown violently upon 
the earth and his brain whirled, and there was oblivion for a 
moment, until the voice of the woman bade him arise. 
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EadwTiIf started from his dream and beheld by the side of the 
couch the very being who had haunted his sleep — the woman of 
the heath. She was leaning over him, and by the light of the 
fire he could trace distinctly every outline of her face and figure. 
Believing it to be still a part of his vision, he threw himself 
again upon his pillow, though he did not close his eyes. 

"Up," said the figure, bending and speaking into his ear; "up. 
Master Eadwulf — fear not — ^I am a friend. Thira bids thee. 
Up 1 — I have news." 

Speak on, then," replied the youth, recalled to his senses. 
Not here — not here ; the peasants have ears. Bise silently 
and let us go into the open air." 

Eadwulf instinctively obeyed, for so commanding was her 
manner that few could resist her charge ; besides, in that super- 
stitious age, her person and pretensions were enough not only to 
carry conviction of her superior powers, but to secure for her 
respect and dread from the proudest and the hardiest. 

With noiseless step she led the way to the door and imme- 
diately they were under the open canopy of Heaven, now without 
a moon, but studded ^ith stars, whose glitter was reflected by 
every leaf and blade of grass on which a dew-drop was strung* 
There was no wind abroad. There was not a sound in all the 
valley and their own breathing seemed painfully to disturb the- 
silence. They moved away from the cottage to where a stunted 
tree threw a black shade across the air. 

" You know me now. Master Eadwulf," said the woman, first 
breaking the silence. " You remember the heath in Wales." 

"That do I," answered the youth, his dream full in his 
thoughts. 

" I warned the Lord Harold of his evil fortune— I promised a 
happy destiny to you " 

"You did ; but it hath not come to pass." 

"Bide awhile; Heaven worketh its own will its own way. 
In good time it will be. Thira never failed yet." 

"Is it good fortune to be crossed in my best hopes by an 
obscure bardh— to have the mistress of my heart stolen away— 

VOL. II. K 
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perliaps dead^ or worse — dishonoured — to be a solitary wanderer 
here in this rude country ? Is this your good fortune ? ** 

'* Peace I ** said Thira, sternly; ** such railing ill becomes one so 
young. I shall live to see you happy — ^but not longer. Mi/ life 
is measured by ^ur misery. But to the work. Know you that 
the Duke of Normandy is in England ? ** 

'* Ha 1 you speak daggers ! '' 

*' And at the very court — ^in the palace of Harold — unknown — 
tmharmed " 

" By Heaven I I will away to-morrow. Tell me, woman, is 
Harold safe — ^is he well ?" 

**He lives, as yet; he will live yet awhile. He will not fall 
by the Bastard's hand — so say the stars.'' And she looked up at 
them earnestly and was silent for some minutes. Eadwulf also 
•did not' speak, for he was amazed at the tidings he had heard 
and sore perplexed what he should do in this emergency. 

"No, Master Eadwulf," she said at length, "Harold, your 
friend, my enemy, will not perish so soon. His end is not yet. 
But there is a spy in his very house. Duke "William is in his 
gu est-chamber . ' * 

She paused. 

"But hold thee," and she grasped his shoulders with her 
skinny fingers and pointed to the sky ; " where is his star ? Look, 
man, look! — where is it? Have mine eyes waxed dim — surely 
there is a sudden mist upon them or they are dazzled by the 
thousand twinklings of the sky." She passed her hand over her 
forehead, as if she would sweep away the cloud from her vision— 
then she looked up again. "Yet I see it not. Lend me thy 
young sight. Master Eadwulf. Tell me — canst thou discern 
Duke WiUiams star ?" 

" Where ? — I know it not — where ?" 

" Between the Bears it should be. Thou canst not err. It is 
a dull red star. Canst thou not see it ?" 

"No; and mine eyes ache with straining." 

" My fear, then, is not false — ^the star is obscured — some evil 
hangs over him now — ^perhaps he has been discovered — eh ? " 
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"Pray Heaven it be so," observed the youth, really putting 
faith in her words. 

"But I say it shall no/, be. William sAaZZ conquer. I must 
away for England. I must see him and help him. * Farewell, 
Eadwulf ; you will remember me hereafter." And she turned 
from him and was departing, when Eadwulf .seized her by the 
mantle. 

"Nay, good mother, before you go tell me where is the Lady 
Evila ? " 

"True," she said, halting ; "it was for this that I sought thee 
here. She is not far ofiF. The castle that lies in the lake 
beyond that brow of hill is the place of her abode ; her keeper is 
Eobert Gemeticus, the Archbishop of Canterbury — a priest I " 

"I thought as much. Bat is she well ? How may I rescue 
her ? Tell me, good mother, I beseech you — tell me." 

" "With five hundred men-at-arms you may perchance storm 
that fortress — without them its inmates would laugh you to 
scorn." 

" Can I save her ? " 

" No. A humbler than thou will snatch the prey from the 
spoiler. I have despatched Anky Elfinchilde on this errand. 
He is a faithful creature and hath the cunning of the race whence 
he came. Craft will conquer more than valour. Farewell. "We 
shall meet again in England." 

For a moment he could trace her retreating form through the 
dim starlight, but it quickly vanished from his view, and he stood 
alone amidst the falling dews, wondering at the manner of his 
companion and perplexed by the news she had unfolded to him. 
He remained for awhile motionless, his arms crossed and his 
head bowed, like one in deep meditation. Presently he lifted up 
his eyes and gazed around him. Upon the hill afar off there was 
a dusky light which rose higher and higher into the sky. He 
knew the sickly gleam of morning, and moved to return to 
the warm couch he had left. As he went, his eye once more 
sought the place where he had looked for the star that ruled 
destiny of the Norman Duke. He was startled to see, in 
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yeiy spot she bad pointed out to Him^ a dusky red star twinklings 
and glowing upon the now purple vault. 

"Bj Saint Dunstan, the witch told truly — the danger is past 
— ^William is saved — pray God Harold be not harmed ! " 

Chilled by the cold, the youth regained the couch from which 
he had been so untimely roused, and there awaited the slow 
daylight. He could not sleep, and his thoughts wandered about 
withoub compass. He fixed his eyes on the dying embers and 
fashioned, in his feverish fancy, things that had been and dreama 
that would never be. 
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CHAPTEE Xm 
The Lost Found. 

Alas ! I know not what I have to say, 
Tet I methinka C3nld talk to yon all day : 
Tell yon the mightiness of tyrant love, 
And ho^ J conld from conrts with yon remove : 
Could, like the humble lark in my closed nest, 
Abroad all night in frosty meadows rest : 
So I my vows to yon, my star, might bring, 
And every morning songs of mnsio sing. 

Lee's Globiana. 

He who has watched in a sick chamber, who has counted the 
hours as they fly heavily along, who has numbered the quarters 
on the clock, whose ticking is the only sound he hears, save 
the hurried and interrupted breathing or the delirious muttering 
of the patient by whose bedside he sits ; he who has done this 
will remember how he went continually to the window to look 
for the morning, with what a melancholy pleasure he beheld the 
first streak of the dawn, and how eagerly he gazed at the growing 
light as it stole so cold and uncomfortable through the glass, 
revealing the confusion of the room and making more pale the 
paleness of the patient. He who has done this will understand 
the anxious gaze with which Eadwulf almost counted the shades 
of light which seemed to be so long in coming and when they 
came to bring only dreariness with them. 

But footsteps without the cottage recalled his scattered 
thoughts. He leaped from his couch, and at the same instant 
the door opened and Anky Elfinchilde, followed by a female, 
•entered the room. A joyful cry burst from the lips of both ; but 
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who sliall measure liis delight and surprise when he recognisecl 
in the other the lady of his heart, his own, his Evila, his loved^ 
his lost I She knew him, and in the thoughtlessness of love and 
joy she leaped into his open arms and, laying her head upon his 
shoulder, spoke not, scarcely breathed for many moments. 

"Eadwulf,** she whispered at length; "dear Eadwulf, is it 
indeed you ? Where am I— do I dream ?" 

"It is your own EadWulf; it is no dream, thank God I 
"We will never part again," 'murmured the youth, imprinting- 
a thousand kisses on her pale cheek and brow. Boused to 
consciousness, she gently withdrew herself from his embrace, 
though her hand remained locked in his, and seating themselves 
fondly side by side, numberless questions and replies were made 
anjd a hasty narrative was given by each to the other of the 
events that had befallen them since last they had mefc. 

The lady was wearied with her long night travel, but the 
unexpected pleasure of meeting thus and at liberty had 
restored her wonted spirits. Eadwulf also forgot his dreams 
and the wild woman and all but Evila. Boundless was the 
gratitude they expressed to Anky for his courage and address, 
and he was happy to see them so. The cottagers, too, 
though they could understand but imperfectly the scene before 
them, shared the general joy, and due honour was done by all to 
the simple but abundant meal their hospitality had provided. 

It was resolved that, under the protection of Eadwulf, the 
party should return without delay to Baieux, the lady riding 
Eadwulf's horse and himself and Anky guarding her on either 
side. Having liberally rewarded their hosts, they set forth 
on their joyous pilgrimage, winding up the hill by a path less 
rugged than that by which Eadwulf had descended on th& 
previous evening. 

As if in harmony with their happiness, all Nature wa& 
lovely and smiling. The sky was without a cloud, the grass 
under their feet, clothed in the rich green of spring, sparkled all 
over with dew-drops, trembling in the early sun. A slight mist 
lay upon the low land, but, as they ascended, the air became 
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pure and clear and fresh, and the sunbeams dissipated the 
chiUness of the morning. The birds were pouring their love 
songs in full chorus around them — the first flowers of the year 
made the infant breeze fragrant. The daisies bowed beneath 
their feet and the bees were humming in the buttercups. In 
one word, it was a May morning. 

To detail the pleasant conversation that cheered the journey, 
the looks, the language of love that passed between the pair, so 
parted, so met, would be tedious to the reader, even were it 
possible for the writer. Enough that towards noon they rested 
on the bank of a rivulet, beneath the shade of three embracing 
oaks, and there refreshed themselves. 

Eadwulf was sitting by the side of Evila, his hand fondly clasped 
in hers and bending over her with a look of intense affection, 
when she thought she saw an eye peering at them through the 
bushes. The faithful Anky, who was reclining not far off, 
perceived her alarm and, the cause being explained, himself and 
Eadwulf made instant search in the suspected place, but they 
could find no trace of human presence. They had scarce 
returned to reassure their trembling charge, when an aiTow, sent 
from the very spot, slightly grazed the shoulder of Eadwulf and 
buried its quivering point deep in the trunk of one of the trees 
under which they were seated. The lady shrieked when she saw 
the danger, and again her guardians rushed into the bushes, 
resolved to discover their secret foe. They heard the underwood 
breaking not far before them. Anky discharged a shaft at the 
place, but no cry followed. They were now in the midst of the 
thicket, and every moment the way became more and more 
difficult. They heard the rustling of the boughs before them, 
but their bows were useless in such a place. They were about 
to abandon their pursuit as hopeless, when they beheld the 
figure of a man as it crossed a narrow pathway on the right. A 
joyful cry burst from the lips of both, and with renewed energy 
they rushed through the embracing wood, and when they stepped 
into the path they saw the form retreating at a bend of the way. 
With inponceivable speed Anky pursued, far outstripping his 
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master, bis short but sturdy bow baviDg the arrow fixed ready 
to fly the instant be should catch sight of his prey. The chase 
was a fearful one. The pursued was unarmed and he fled for 
life. Presently the figure reappeared at an angle of the path. 
Anky, with the quickness of thought, despatched bis ready shaft. 
It struck the cap from the head of the foe. The man felt the 
arrow's touch and flew with yet greater speed. Anky did not 
pause, but drawing another, followed with the same wondrous 
rapidity. The chase was long, but, after awhile, the pace of the 
man slackened from evident weariness. The path favouring 
bim, Anky discharged bis second shaft, which, true to its aim, 
fixed itself in the side of the wretch, who shrieked as the steel 
entered bis body; but it served only to renew his flagging 
strength and, like the hunted hare, which, if it escape the first 
snatch of the dog commonly escapes altogether (such power has 
the love of life to inspire desperate energy), so the wounded 
wretch started again from the murderous pursuit of Anky, and 
bad not the latter been worthy of his reputation as the offspring 
of something more or less than mortal, he would certainly 
have escaped. But the dwarf was untiring. He followed at an 
equal and rapid pace, for he knew that his victim could not 
much longer endure the chase and the wound. And indeed very 
soon his step became unequal, then lagged ; he staggered, and 
fell to all appearance dead. 

"He is safe," thought the dwarf, and with an air of self- 
satisfaction he stopped to draw breath and wait the coming up of 
Eadwulf. He was not long behind. 

" Thanks to you, Anky, thanks once more," be said ; " let us 
hasten to help the wretch if we can." 

" Let the dog lie," returned the other; " he would have slain us 
if he could. I told you that the despised dwarf could do some- 
thing;" and he followed leisurely the steps of Eadwulf, 
who ran forward with the benevolent intent of aiding his fallen 
foe. 

As be drew nigh he perceived that the man wore the livery of 
the Archbishop, and suspicion of the truth fiashed across bis 
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mind. The wounded wretcli lay in bis own blood, moaning 
piteously. The sbaft bad broken in the fall and tbe point was 
rankling in bis fledb. He opened bis eyes as Eadwulf approacbed. 
"Do you come to triumpb over me ? " be murmured. 

" I would fain belp you," answered tbe otber. " I seek not 
7/our life, tbougb you sougbt mine" 

" I am a dying man, I know it, and I would make my peace 
witb Heaven. Gome nigber. Master Eadwulf ; I bave sometbing 
for your ear ; my voice is weak.** 

Eadwulf obeyed. 

'* Listen to me ; I am not so guilty as I seem. I bave been but 
tbe tool of a greater man, fool tbat I was ! ** 

"You would murder for money, ba 1 *' 

" Not for money, for obedience — to serve my master. But I 
dare not die witb this load of sin upon me. Master Eadwulf, I 
cannot die.** 

"Confess and repent. Tbere is time enougb for Heaven*s 
mercy, were it but a minute's space.** 

" But a priest ; tbere is no priest to sbrive me and I sball die 
unforgiven. Ob ! ob I ob ! '* and tbe tortured wretcb groaned and 
writhed and rolled in mortal agony. 

" Pray, pray to Him who never turns a deaf ear to tbe penitent. 
Look at this crucifix," and Eadwulf took a golden one from bis 
bosom and held it before the face of tbe dying man, who 
reverently fixed bis eyes upon it. His lips moved and be grew 
gradually more calm. Eadwulf watched him in silence. 

" I had marked you for my victim,** said tbe man, in broken 
accents; "thank God, I failed. I can make but one reparation 
now ; I will confess all my cnme. That false priest, it was be 
who stole away tbe British lady to serve his own lusts. He 
carried her to bis castle not far from this place. Soon after, a 
prospect of tbe Popedom opened to him. He feared that tbe 
lady and you, who knew bis crime, would stand in the way of 
bis ambition. He charged me to make away witb both of you. 
Come nearer, for my breath fails. I drowned the lady in tbe 
lake under tbe castle walls ; yes, I did it. Oh God! '* 
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" It is false— she lives/* interrupted Eadwulf 

''So I believed, but her hand-maiden was the victim. On 
my way thither I encountered a kinsman of the lady, one 
Murdoch—*' 

"Hal I know him.** 

"He loves her, and therefore hates you mortally. Nearer. 
He promised to take your life and the lady was to be his reward. 
He saw her in the castle. Nearer still — I am very faint. 
Betuming to-day, we heard your voioes. I thought it was the 
ghost of my victim, but Murdoch knew you well ; he — he aimed 
the arrow at you under the tree ; but missing his mark, he fled 
another way. Put your hand into my vest ; that scroll will attest 
the guilt of my employer. Forgive me. Let masses be said for 
my soul, will you ? ** and the glassy eye of the dying man looked 
up at him imploringly. 

" I will ; I do forgive you from my soul,** said Eadwulf. The 
other would have murmured gratitude, but while his lips were 
framing thanks the convulsion of death passed over his 
countenance and his spirit went to its doom. 

Eadwulf, though he had seen death in many shapes, shuddered 
to behold it in this. Anky himself was affected, though he 
could not forget that it was his skill which had conquered. 
They closed the eyes of the corpse and covered it with leaves 
s^d moss, and then hastened back to Evila who, Eadwulf much 
feared, would be alarmed at his long absence. But when they 
gained the spot she was gone. They called, but no answer was 
returned ; the horse also had vanished. They searched about for 
hours, but they could And no trace of her. Eadwulf, almost 
frenzied, traversed every path, mounted every height, shouted to 
her everywhere, but in vain. Evening found them still engaged 
in their unprofitable task, and night never descended upon a 
heavier heart than Eadwulf 's when he threw himself in despair 
under the tree where he had last parted from all he loved on 
earth and waited in sleepless and feverish anxiety the return of 
the morning. 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 
The Besgue. 

Now, don constable, 
I am to charge yon in her Majesty's name 
As yon will answer it at yonr apperil. 
That forthwith you raise hne and cry in the hundred 
For all such persons as you can despect, 
By the length and breadth of your office, for I tell you 
The loss is of some value, therefore look to it. 

Ben Jonson's Tale op a Tub, Act II. 

We left the pedlar, or rather, as the reader will long ere this- 
have recognised him, William of Normandy, confined in a distant 
room of the palace of his mortal foe, the King of England, and 
there strictly guarded. The consequences of his rashness now 
rushed upon his reflections, and he repented him of his fatal 
curiosity. He had believed that his disguise, the long time that 
had elapsed since their parting, and the improbability of meeting at 
such a time and in such a place, would have saved him from 
Harold's recognition. But circumstances had combined against 
him, though his own error had favoured the malice of fortune. 
Bitter thoughts were his as he paced his narrow prison and tried 
every spot, with the fury of a caged lion, to find some weak place 
which might favour his escape. But in vain. At last, wearied with 
repeated struggles, he threw himself on the single seat with whick 
the chamber was furnished and, regardless of the meat and wine 
which were spread bountifully before him, he crossed his arms 
upon the table and hid his face between them, as one does who is- 
bowed by deep emotion. 

From that position he was roused by the unbolting of the- 
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-door. He looked up, and Harold, accompanied by a servant, 
•entered the room. He saluted the prisoner kindly. 

" Habba, wait without/' he said to the servant ; '^ keep within 
<call ; at the least alarm, enter." 

The servant bowed and obeyed. 

''I am come/' he continued, turning to the prisoner, " to hear 
your excuses in private." 

''Is that all ?" inquired the other, with an incredulous smile. 

" It is not all," answered the frank monarch ; '* I want to 
<K)nfirm or banish my suspicions. I would know whether I am 
parleying with an ignoble minstrel or in the presence of the 
Duke of Normandy?" 

" Think you William of Normandy is a fool to betray himself, 
•or that a simple bardh would refuse the title and honours you 
would thrust upon him ? Tut, man." 

Harold gazed at him earnestly while he said this. '' Ha I it 
is. That look I cannot forget. It is the same scornful sneer 
with which you opened to me the fraudful relics. I know that I 
Am speaking with the Bastard of Normandy — I know it." 

*' Shrewder eyes and quicker memories have failed afore now. 
But if I be what you would make me ?" 

" I would return good for evil. I would greet you as a friend ; 
I would hold you in honour and esteem ; I would show you all 
bounty and hospitality." 

'* Upon conditions, doubtless," interrupted William, with the 
«ame sneer. 

" Upon a fair treaty. Nay, I want no hard terms. Peace and 
my kingdom, and Duke William is free this very hour." 

" Free to depart this land, eh ?" 

*' When he shall have given hostages for the fulfilment of his 
pledge." 

" But if I be what I appear — a poor bardh " 

" Then at to-morrow's dawn a felon's death awaits thee. Thou 
hast uttered treason. Nothing on earth shall avert thy doom, 
and Heaven have mercy upon thy soul." 

''Humph 1" returned the other ; " the choice is somewhat of the 
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narrowest. I must be a king in spite of myself. If it please- 
you, I will be the Duke of Normandy.'* 

" I know well that you are he, or I should not have stolen ml 
hour from sleep to come hither. William, I would fain be your 
friend." 

** This is an odd way of showing friendship, methinks, to shut 
me up in a dungeon. Heaven keep me from such friends." 

"Would any but a madman let loose the tiger that would 
devour him?" 

" Or cage a cur, mistaking it for a tiger ? " answered William,, 
ironically. 

The King smiled. " Truce to such ill-timed jesting. I am ia 
my right senses now. I come to you on equal terms." 

"Indeed I — with arms, and I have none. Lend me such a 
sword as that you grasp and we could meet on equal terms ; till 
then the word is a mockery. I am your prisoner. We are not 
equal." 

" Hear me, William, and weigh well my proffer. Not a soul 
in London knows you, save myself alone. You are by all 
believed to be what you seem and all agree that your insolence 
merits death. A word from me and you are a dead man. I 
shall be excused for ridding myself of such a foe and you will go- 
down to history as the prince who perished ignobly — a common 
spy. Nay, perhaps, nothing will be known but that you 
disappeared and never after were heard of." 

"True — true — true," muttered William, as the horrid realitj 
of his situation was painted to him. Harold proceeded. 

" I will forgive all that is past, the secret shall be buried ia 
my own breast, if you will pledge me your honour as a duke — I 
ask no oath, I impose not on you with hidden relics — that you 
will at once abandon your designs against England and myself, 
that you will acknowledge me rightful king, and forthwith enter 
into a treaty offensive and defensive, renouncing for yourself and 
posterity all claim to this realm of England. And for further 
security, twenty hostages, whom I shall name, to be placed in my 
hands. ' 
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.William groaned, but made no reply. 

"I give you till the morning to consider of it. If you accept 
my proffer, well. If not, you die a traitor*s death Meanwhile 
your comforts shall be cared for. Good night. I will see you 
again an hour after sunrise." 

The Duke bent his head to the King as he retired, but said 
not a word. Harold found his servant in close conversation 
with the guards without the door. He charged them twice to 
keep strict watch and, followed by Hubba, sought his bed, but 
not to sleep. 

Nor did his rival and prisoner find the indulgence of obHvion. 
The hours "limped tediously away," until his head throbbed 
with thought and his whole frame was fevered with anxiety. 
He could nob count the time, but his lamp was almost expiring, 
when again he was roused by a hand upon the bars and bolts of 
the door, which were gently withdrawn, one by one, and a figure 
wrapped in a cloak entered the little chamber. The man 
unmuflling himself,' William recognised in his visitor the servant 
who had accompanied Harold. The Duke feared that foul play 
was intended, and seized the stool, purposing to sell his life 
dearly should it be attempted. But the man implored him to be 
still, as he was come to give him freedom. 

*' Who are you, so generous to a helpless stranger ? " inquired 
William. 

"No matter; you are Harold's foe, therefore my friend. 
Pollow me." 

" But how shall we pass the guards ? " 

"They are cared for. I drugged their drink while I sat 
without waiting for the King. They sleep profoundly. Come 
along — tread lightly — ^hush 1 " 

The Duke obeyed. The man flung upon the table a paper 
which the prisoner did not care to read, and together they passed 
between the guards, who in an apoplectic sleep were stretched 
before the door, unconscious of the treachery that was near 
them. In a few minutes the Duke found himself a free man in 
the open air, and having given to his preserver a bracelet in 
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memory of his 8ervice3 when they shoald meet in more pros* 
perous times, he took his way silently through the streets, 
resolved, as fast as prudence would permit, to direct his steps 
towards the coast. By the dawn he was far from the city and, 
purchasing a post-horse at the first inn, he hastened to gain the 
sea-shore before news of his flight could arrive to prevent his 
passage. How he sped will be seen hereafter. 

And the same morning stole upon the pillow of England's 
Xing as gratefully as ever it came to his meanest subject. 
Having discharged the duties of devotion, which Harold, rude as 
he was, seldom forgot, he descended in haste, still attended by 
Hubba, to learn the reply of his illustrious prisoner. They 
found the guards still in profound sleep, each resting upon his 
xirms ; the door was wide open, the prisoner gone. In his place 
was a scroll, upon which was written, 

''THIEA HATH DONE THIS.'* 

"Again!" groaned the King; "she is my destiny. Hoi 
Egbert! Alfred! — my lord of Kent! Arm, arm, and forth I 
The bird hath flown — ^he makes for the south coast. An earldom 
for his head ! Give the lazy watch-dogs their reward." 

All the day there was hurrying to and fro and disorder and 
:alarm in the palace of the King of England. 
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OHAPTEB XV. 
The Oaptivk 

Eimone, — ^Witness, yon gods, that see my sonl develop 'd 
From every thought of eartii, how soon more willingly 
I would submit myself to the embraces 
Of crawling worms, the cold inhabitants 
Of silent dormitories, than to have 
My dying hopes warmed into life again 
By those wild fires of thy prodigioos lasts. 
No, impions villain ! 

ChambebIiAine's Love's Yictoby. 

When Eadwnlf and Anky departed in pursuit of the assailanb, 
the Lady Evila sat pensively under the oak, thinking of her 
fickle fortune, of her friends, her home, her love, when she was 
startled by a footstep behind her. Believing it to be Eadwulf, 
on his way from the chase, she turned to greet him with an eye 
full of affection, but it lighted not upon him, but upon Murdoch 
the Bardh. Surprise took away the power of utterance, but it 
was quickly followed by delight and, hastening to meet him, she 
grasped his hand with all the warmth of old friendship. 

" Little hope had I to meet you in this wilderness, and alone 
too," said the bardh. 

"Ah I that bowl" shrieked the lady, a horrid suspicion 
flashing upon her mind as she caught sight of the bow he was 
carrying and noticed his flurried manner and pale face. 

"It is harmless, Evila." 

" Has it been so ? Did you — you shoot at him ? Oh ! no ; 
you could not have shot that shaft ; for mi/ sake you would not. 
I wrong you." 

<« Evila," returned the bardh, in a tone of extreme bitterness. 
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*' I was your first friend — ^we were bom under the same roof — 
nursed by the same arm — bred on the same mountain. We 
have been companions — ^friends — ^aye, more than friends, from 
our youth up. I am older than you and I have a right to 
admonish. It is not fitting to be thus found in the company of 
a stranger in a strange place — it is not queenlike, not maiden* 
like, Evila." 

'' Oh I not strange to me, Murdoch. Master Eadwulf is not a 
stranger — ^Anky is not a stranger. They have saved my life and 
that which is dearer to me than life, and now they are protecting 
me to my friends, and glad am I that you are come to protect 
me too." 

** Away, then, with me. Leave them to find their way through 
the wilderness as they can. I know the path — I will protect 
you — nay, I have a right — ^you are my betrothed." 

"Dear Murdoch," said the lady, laying her white hand 
familiarly on his arm and looking up in his face with the 
innocent entreaty of a child, "don't talk so wildly. You 
frighten me. Wrong-headed I may be, but I am not wrong- 
hearted. I have done nothing that the most delicate maiden in 
my place would not have done. Stay, and return with us ; do, 
Murdoch I" 

*' I will not meet him — ^I could not. He has destroyed my 
peace — ^broken my heart. Aye, he has made a demon of me. The 
same room, the same land, cannot contain us. One of us must die. 
I thought to have determined which just now, but that cursed 
arrow was turned by a twig. The next shall be more true." 

She withdrew her hand and shrunk back from him with terror 
and loathing. " Murdoch a murderer ! Hence ! back I Spare 
me the pang of seeing what you are and remembering what you 
were. Heaven — Heaven pity you I" 

" What I was and am you have made me. I have gone too 
far to retreat now. I cast off all my former self, throw all pity 
from my soul. I care not now by what means I must gain my 
end, so that I do gain it. Nay, lady, you have not awakened the 
passions of Murdoch in vain. Evila, you are my prisoner." 
VOL. n. n 
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And deli to her cries and prayers lie carried her to where the 
horse was grazing beneath the tree, and mountjng, bore her in 
his arms as fast as the animal could fly into the heart of the 
wilderness. She had swooned at the instant and lay insensible 
of time, of place, of person. 

The bardh dared not to draw rein until the place of her capture 
was far behind. At length, at the foot of a little eminence, he 
slackened his pace and tried, by caresses and promises, to recall 
the lady to life ; but he could not succeed, and after awhile he 
alighted on the bank of a brawling brook and sprinkling her face 
with the cold water, he was rewarded for his pains by the flush of 
the returning blood upon her cheek. He was kneeling by her 
side, chafing her cold hand in his, when suddenly a hideous form 
emerged from the thicket, in whom he instantly and with a shudder 
recognised the ruffian who had once threat^ied to hurl him from 
the rock under the auspices of his frigid Bracy . The wretch grinned 
as he saluted his acquaintance and proffered his rude services to 
restore the fainting lady ; but the bardh repelled his advances 
and dared him to pollute such loveliness by his foul approach. 

" He ! he 1 you talk bravely now. Master Murdoch ; you were 
not so bold when we met last. He I he T' 

The bardh altered his manner, for he feared the brute. 
'' Forgive me ; I spoke without thought ; I am hurried and 
fretful with weariness." 

'* Methought you would be more civil if you remembered the 
rock — he I he I he I-— but there be friends hard by. My lord is 
above — shall I hail him ?" 

« For Heaven's sake, no I Hush thee, man— -I know you are a 
friend — ^let me make terms with him — ^breathe not a word about 
the lady. How far is he distant ?" 

" Not ten minutes' climbing. Leave your charge here — she will 
be safe — and follow me." 

** No, not for worlds — as you love me, no I " exclaimed Murdoch, 
in great terror lest the prize should again be taken from him. 
He was kneeling over the senseless form of Evila and he held up 
his hands imploringly. 
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The robber grinned. " Up, fool, up ; tbe rock is steep here, 
l)ut steeper the other side, as 'you know welL He I he 1 In ten 
minutes 1*11 bring you face to face with my lord and he'll reward 
ms nobly. Gome with me or I must keep all the profit of this 
haphazard to myself. He I he I he I Come along." 

Murdoch, as a last effort of despair, sprang like a tiger upon 
the robber. He throttled him ; they strove ; they struggled. 
Twice the bardh brought him to the earth, such strength had 
passion given, and twice the hideous creature rose again with his 
face black with the impeded blood and his eyes starting from 
their sockets under the gripe of his assailant. But this super* 
liuman fury was only for a moment. The natural vigour of the 
robber triumphed in turn, and flinging the delicate frame of the 
l)ardh far from him, he ascended the steep with the rapidity of a 
mountain cat and disappeared among the bushes at the summit. 

Murdoch was stunned by the heaviness of his fall to the 
•earth and lay for a few minutes motionless as a dead man. 
When the whirling of his brain ceased, he looked up and beheld 
ihe Lady Evila by his side sprinkling water upon his face and 
weeping bitterly. For the first time his heart was touched with 
remorse ; he was promising reparation, to return her to her 
liome, to her Eadwulf, when he saw upon the summit of the 
■steep the forms of five men, who, the robber leading the way, 
•directed their descent towards him. He felt how hopeless would 
be resistance and awaited their coming up with dogged iSimgfix* 
EvUa instantly recognised the stately figure of the ArcbUlHbPp 
and flung herself with a shriek at the foot of the bardh, imploring 
him to save her. But he moved not — ^his eye gazed at her 
vacantly and he stood like one paralysed. 

The men shouted when they saw the lady, but the Churchman. 
rebuked their exultation and, having commanded them to fall 
back, approached her with a respectful bow and the greeting of 
the day. She received him with equal dignity, for, with the 
true spirit of greatness, she deigned not to betray weakness 
before an enemy, though she was all the woman to her 
friends. 
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''Is it 80 long since we parted tliat I am thus greeted as a- 
stranger V* said tHe Archbishop. 

''That short time, my lord, has put an immeasurable space- 
between us. I was then your prisoner — ^I am now a free womanr 
^-a queen." 

" Not my prisoner, lady ; only protected honourably. Begard 
for your safety, your happiness——" 

. •* Hold, my lord ; lie not thus. You forget yourself ; yorr 
foiget the place where you stand." 

"At least I am not in a cathedral now,** interrupted the g&y 
priest, with a significant emphasis on the word now. 

" Fie, my lord I " she said, indignantly. " Look round yoa 
at those trees, at those hills ; look up at that sky — look, if yotb 
can, at yonder glorious sun. Hits is the true temple of God,^ 
my lord. There is no roof of man's making like that ; there 
be no pillars like those. What are your wax flames to this 
splendour of light — your incense to the fragrance of the 
violets you are treading upon ? And yet you deem it an 
excuse for wrong — for yillainy — ^that this is not a cathedral* 
Oh I my lord, God himself dwells here; His image only in the 
house that holds your altars. We are standing all of us ivt 
His very presence now, and you dare not insult Him by 
insulting the innocence He loves. You have already done me 
foul wrong, my lord ; expiate it by generously suffering me now 
to depart in peace." 

** And lose my fair fame, if not my head, for my courtesy, "^ 
answered the Archbishop, who looked at her while she spoke, not 
feeling the solemnity of her passionate address, bat admiring the 
beauty of her flushed face and the matchless symmetry of her 
stately form. 

•*No," she said ; "on my soul, on my honour, I will not betray 
you. Torture, death itself, shall not wring from my lips the 
secret of who so wronged me and then so nobly cancelled the 
wrong." 

The Archbishop bethought himself for a moment. *'You 
plead so well, lady, that I would fain reflect before I decide. 
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« 

Mine eyes are not blinded by the Popedom now, and they 
-can see and feel the blandishments of beauty. I will 
weigh your proposal. Meanwhile my mansion is at yonr 
fservice.** 

"I loathe it, my lord. I would not dwell in it to be a queen 
indeed, much more in dishonour. ' It is not my home, my lord ; 
I sigh for my native mountains." 

*' Trust me, the castle you quitted so unceremoniously is not 
ihat of which I would make you mistress. We are away for 
«nerry England. Normandy is growing too hot for me, eh. 
Luff ?" addressing one of his servants, who answered with a smile 
4ind a bow. 

*' Trifle not," continued Evila. "Answer me, my lord, am I a 
^ree woman ?" 

" Certainly — in a manner — you are free to choose — ^Normandy 
•or England — my castle here or at Hastings — my love or my 
iury — yielding with good grace or compulsion. You are free, 
lady — free to choose." 

Is this all ?" she inquired, with a look of dignified despair. 
All, lady, that I can offer now," answered the Archbishop, 
'with assumed respect. 

" Then the common God of all have mercy upon me, pity and 
protect me I " she exclaimed, falling on her knees, and hiding her 
^face in her hands she bowed her head until her long ringlets 
swept the turf, and for a time she was evidently engaged in deep 
omental prayer. The servants seemed touched, but the gallant 
priest extended his hand, protesting ''that he should rather 
^eel to her than she to him." 

" To you 1" she said, rising ; " kneel to you ! The queen of the 
Britons kneel to the polluted, perjured priest I Oh ! no, no, no. 
-I kneel to God only. Back, wretch I the touch of that hand is 
defilement. You do not know yourself, my lord." 

The churchman felt somewhat awed by her manner. He 
retreated a few steps and consulted in a low tone with his 
^attendants. Then, with a profound bow to the lady, he beckoned 
tto the robber and they were soon lost amid the bushes. 
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But tbe serrants approadied and respectfully requested her to* 
attend them to a place of aafefy. On her refusal, one of thexot 
brot^ht a horse and a long mantle, in which they wrapped her 
graceful form, and being thus lifted upon the animal she was. 
carried in the arms of the rider at a rapid pace she knew not. 
wbither and in her despair she scarisely cared. 
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OHAPTEB XVL 
Thb Pbophetjsss. 

EftglM we 060 flj alone, and they are bat sheep which always herd 
together. Shl Philip Sidnbt. 

The outlines of things were indistinot in the dosk when Estrich 
stood at the door of the cottage in the Welsh valley which has 
been before described as the abode of Thira» if so wild and 
wandering a creature as Thira could be said to hare an abode. 
She leaned her head pensively against the post and looked out 
upon the limited scene before her, which was just putting on- 
the gay dress of spring. The air was keen and sharp and 
murmured among the early bursting buds. The sky was of that 
cold blue which often marks the last days of the contest between 
old winter and his smiling successor. The birds were already 
asleep. Nothing stirred but the young leaves and there was not 
a sound of life in all that valley. 

I wonder where she lingers/' murmured Estrich, half aloud. 
Strange, that I should love that woman so, as* if she were my 
sister. Is she mad ? Nay, that cannot be ; never was madness 
so wise. Is she possessed ? If not, whence her true foretellings^- 
whence her knowledge of the stars ? How hears she the voice of 
Heaven ? I cannot hear it. I have sat by her side and listened 
—oh I so earnestly — and gazed— oh I so intently^-*-but I could 
see no motion and hear no sound, while she saw and heard 
whatever was present at other places far away and to come 
everywhere. Ah I she is not mad. Would she were returned ! 
and that noble boy, Sweyn ; I long to fling my old arms once 
again round his neck. They have carried him often and often in 
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his infancy. How I have nursed him wlien his mother was 
pondering and pining over her wrongs and her revenge I I caught 
her spirit and breathed into his the fire of unextinguishable 
hatred of the race of Godwin. Ah I it is the new moon to-night. 
This is Thira's trysting time. I wonder what wild prank she is 
playing now. Hush I I hear steps ; the bushes part ; something 
comes this way. Ha I there is a dark shadow — two ! Ho, there I 
—what are ye, friends or foes ? " 

" Friends/' answered the voice of Thirsi, and soon her tall form 
was upon the threshold of her home. Estrich greeted her in a 
tone of affectionate delight, which the other received with her 
wonted haughtiness. She only muttered thanks and, turning to 
her companion, welcomed him to her abode. By the fire-light 
Estrich beheld a man whom she had never before seen, but 
whose bearing was such as to impress her with an involuntary 
feeling of respect. She hastened to produce her scanty store, 
whil6 she listened to the conversation that passed between Thira 
and the stranger. 

" The air upon your hills bites lustily," observed the man. 

''It is a free wind; it braces while it bites," returned the 
other. 

" But the land is to be conq^uered, spite of its natural fastnesses.'* 

" Not by you, so it is fated," answered Thira. 

" Humph I " said William of Normandy, for it was he. " For 
that matter,. I am already so far from the goal of my ambition 
that to dream of the paltry prize beyond is little better than 
madness. I must grasp England first, eh, mother? — then I will 
think of Wales." 

" You shall," was her laconic reply. 

" Not if I wander about this wild country much longer. If they 
hear no tidings of me at home, and speedily, they will account me 
dead, and I shall lose not England only but Normandy also ; and 
I should not be the first who has sacrificed his present fortunes 
for future vanities. I should be rightly served. Here's to ye I" 
and he drank deeply of a flagon of mead which Estrich had put 
upon the table. 
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" We mast wait Heaven's will — ^the stars have not yet spoken/' 
said Thira. 

''They have tamed salky, I sappose. Well, well, I most 
be patient; bat it is a strange frolic of Fortane to set me 
wandering aboat England for a whole fortnight, doabling 
and sqaatting and ranning, like a hanted hare, shunning 
the very glimpse of a haman face and at last finding a 
form in the wildest place in Wales. They wouldn't believe 
it in Normandy." 

" You are safe here. Harold only can penetrate these hills and 
he searches not in person ; besides, it is reported that you have 
made for the coast." 

" But it's very hard that Normandy's Duke cannot command a 
single boat. Every port is watched. Every pedlar and strolling 
bard in the land is imprisoned on my account, because I once took 
upon me those respectable characters." 

*' Thira never yet failed. She will find for you a way of escape. 
Your safety is hers. You are as needful to her as she can be to 
you." 

" Indeed I " 

" William, you think yourself powerful, but your might is mine. 
You flatter yourself that you are working for your own glory, 
but you are only executing my vengeance." 

"Truly I" 

" You may curl your lip and lift your brows, but it is true, 
nor can you desert me and my cause even if you would. William, 
I tell you that we are all of us, kings as well as others, the 
slaves of a destiny which mere mortal sight cannot read. We 
dream that we are free to act — that we have a choice — that of 
our own will we do this or that. It is a false, foolish thought. 
We have none; we are but puppets, only we do not see the 
strings that move us, and therefore we pride ourselves that there 
are none. You and I are linked together by that same resistless 
destiny, lou are fated to be my tool. You must needs be so. 
You may loathe yourself for it, but you will be yet my tool. 
You were born to execute my vengeance." 
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''Bat how ? Speak, woman !• 

"Harold Has deeply wronged me — ^he is my foe — ^ihat ift 
enoiigli. Wttj, I will not now explain." 

''By tke splendonr of Gbd, it was a rare feat! I have 
▼eatored my preoioos person in his very Coart> and shall yet 
trust my troops nponhis shore — but I most confess, mother, that 
it was to serve my <ywn pnrpoees — not yoors. / have no 
Yengeance against Harold — ^I would but try a fair stand-up fight 
with him for a costly prize." 

"in which fight he will be w(»n3ted and you, however 
nnworthily, will wear his crown. Methinks the time for the 
enterprise is drawing nigh. Best you here while I go and read 
the scroll of Heaven— -it is the new moon ;" and she rose and 
tamed towards the door. 

" Sorely you will first eat and drink," said the Duke; "you 
have travelled far, and the air of these hills provokes the stomach 
bravely. For my part, I prefer this mead and these meal cakes to 
all the host of Heaven. Prithee sit and solace thyself, good 
mother, after my example." 

No food crosses my lips to-day — ^it is my fast," she answered. 
Hang thij^ior the unwelcome recollection. By the mass, it 
is Friday. You are a good Gatholic — over good. I wish that I 
had finished ere you spoke. There is no fat in these cakes, I 
presume, mistress," observed William, as one of them rapidly 
disappeared between his teeth. 

« There is all the dripping of a buck's haunch; how else 
thinkest thou they would be so savoury ?" answered Estrich. 

** You should have told me so before. I have sinned already, 
«nd a little more or less won't make much difference. The saints 
are not so ven/ particular, eh, moth» ? " 

" I am not of your worship— the stars are my saints," said 
Thira, as she left the hut. 

"A heretic and a heathen. Strange company this for a 
Christian duke. Well, I must procure a dispensation. I feel 
mighty heavy. With your leave, mother, I will stretch my weary 
bones on this heather. Heigh-ho ! the saints protect me. Good— 
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good — ^nigHt ; '' and His loud snoring soon told tliat oblivion had 
fallen upon the Duke of Normandy. 

While dreaming that he was again in the banquet hall of 
Harold and listening to the song of the victorious minstrel^ he 
was awakened by music without the hut. He started from his- 
bed and, before sleep was quite shaken off, he recognised the- 
sweet tones of Mervjn's voice. The door presently opened and 
the bardh in person entered unceremoniously. There was an. 
instant and mutual greeting. While as much was told by^ 
William of his adventures since their parting as he could safely^ 
disclose, and so much added as might mislead an inquirer, the 
bardh faithfully informed his friend that, having heard of his* 
arrest, he hastened from London, fearing lest the crime (what* 
ever it was) of his companion might be visited upon himself. 
He had directed his steps to the Cairn Braieh, and it was in his- 
way thither that he had halted to ask refreshment at the cottage. 
While they were speaking Thira returned, her garments heavy^ 
with the dew and her grizzled locks streaming about her waist 
and beaded still with the crystals of the night. She greeted the- 
stranger with a nod of distant recognition and looked earnestly 
at both, as if to discover if they were in possesion of each other's 
secrets. She seemed to conclude that they were not, for she- 
altered her manner to William, and treated him thenceforth as a 
stranger, but as an equal. 

While they were discussing their homely but abundant breakfast, 
Mervyn proposed that his former companion should go with him: 
to the Cairn Braieh, where he might remain in perfect safety until 
the strictness of search was relaxed, and whence he might proceed 
whither he pleased. William readily accepted the offer and the 
plan was approved by Thira. They set forth on their journey 
without delay. Towards sunset they gained the renowned 
fortress of the Hill City, and there the Duke of Normandy 
continued for some days to admire the wonders of architectural 
and warlike skill that presented themselves everywhere around 
him. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 
A Ohallenoe. 

He made Edwyn Ids leatenant 
Which heire was apparant, 
That he the lorde in his absence 
Shall reTile— 

Gk>WBB, Con, 1. Book ii. 

Then again 
I do refuse yon for my judge, and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope 
To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness 
And to be judged by him. 

Kino Henbt VIII. 

With a Heavy Heart and throbbing brow Eadwulf at length 
abandoned His vain search after the precious charge which had 
been so mysteriously removed from His protection and, thirsting 
^or vengeance against His inveterate foe, he hastened to gain the 
city. Without staying to relate to the Briton how he had 
found and how He had lost her upon whom the Happiness of both 
was alike dependent, he proceeded directly towards the palace 
•and requested immediate admittance to the Lord de Bohun, the 
nobleman to whom William had entrusted the direction of affairs 
•during his absence. He found the Baron equipped for the chase 
and impatient to be gone. 

'' Hang thee, man," he said, " thou comest unseasonably. I 
am going a-hunting. Prithee join us. Master Eadwulf, and we 
-can talk by the way ; or if it please thee better, come again in thd 
■evening. The scent lies rarely to day. Hark'ee, how impatient 
the dogs are I A mouthful of fresh air will bring back the colour 
which, methinks, is somewhat faded from thy cheek." 
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"And well it may be, my lord. I Have been wronged— 
deeply, grievously wronged, and I come for jastice. I am sorry 
to interfere with your pleasures, my lord, but you represent the- 
Duke of Normandy." 

" I do— I do." 

*' You would act as he himself would act in this matter." 

" Aye, trust me ; I know my duty — ^how the dogs clamour 
below 1" 

" He would listen calmly and patiently to the complaints of 
the oppressed and wronged and not walk about the room and 
wave the hand and cry Pish I to the speaker." 

"Now you wrong me. Master Eadwulf — you wrong me 
grievously; I am patient; I will listen if you talk till noon. 
But those dogs make my spirit restless. Say on; Humphrey do 
Bohun will hear and right you, if he can." 

"My lord," said Eadwulf, "a plot has been laid for my life — 
a lady whom I love has been stolen from me — her servant has 
been foully murdered. I mean the British queen." 

" Ha I what of her ? The Duke gave me some charge on that 
matter. Is she found ? "Where is she ? Who is the wronger ? 
Hold a while. Hubert I" 

An attendant entered. 

"I do not hunt to-day. Let me not hear the dogs. Take 
my whip. Bring paper. Command the captain of the guard 
to be ready with forty picked men. About it. Now, sir, tell 
me all you know of this." And the Eegent threw himself upon 
a seat with the air of one conscious that he has gained the 
greatest of all victories — ^a victory over himself. 
. Eadwulf related to him at length all that he had seen and heard 
and all that Evila had told him of the conduct of the Arch- 
bishop. De Bohun was both enraged and perplexed by the news. 
The hardihood of the churchman thus to insult the Duke in the 
persons of his guests kindled the Begent's utmost indignation. 
But the well-known power of the Archbishop, the great 
importance of his aid against England at this juncture, and dread 
of the Church, which would not willingly permit one of her most 
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illasiaions sonB to be convicted of offences so serioisi«— all these 
-oonsiieratioDs presented themselves to De Bohnn's mind and 
threw him into a state of ^ost agitating doubt. He dissented at 
once from the proposal of Eadwnlf to accuse the dignitary publicly 
before the court and then carry his cause to the supreme tribunal 
at Bome. ''That/' he said, ''would be to go a-hunting the wolf 
with wolves, which would certainly end in the whole party- 
feasting on the hunter." He preferred a middle course, and he 
Tesolved at least to try what persuasion might do to induce the 
Archbishop to make reparation for the crimes he had committed 
gainst the Britons and Eadwulf. 

A messenger was accordingly dei^tched to request the imme- 
diate attendance of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the palace. 
^The prelate had returned from the place where the reader last 
{parted with him, and being ignorant of the cause of so sudden a 
summons he hastened with all speed to obey it. He was evi- 
•dently startled when he found Eadwulf with the Begent. He 
^eeted him coldly, but the greeting was not returned. The 
JE^gent was more conciliatory in his manner. 

" My Lord Archbishop," he said, " I have sent for you on an 
ninpleasing — a painful subject. Pray you be seated, my lord." 

"We have all of us our trials," observed the prelate, in a tone of 
^ected piety; ''it is the duty of such as I to console the afflicted 
«nd soothe the penitent. To whom must I render spiritual aid ? 
To yourself, my lord, or to this worthy gentleman ?" 

" To your own self. Listen, my Lord Archbishop. You are 
•charged with plotting against the lives of those who never 
injured you and with forcibly taking from her friends a lady 
'Under the protection — nay, the very guest — of our noble Duke. 
Is it true ?" 

" Bumonrs, my lord — ^idle rumours. You surely do not credit 
what the malice of enemies may invent to blacken my fair fame ? 
I a murderer I / a thief I Somebody has imposed upon you ; 
you are over credulous, my lord." 

" I fear the charge is but too true. There are witnesses." 

" Where ?" 
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" There." 

" What, mj good friend Sir Eadwtdf ? Ha I ha I yon jest. I 
"heg pardon. He mistakes the information of others or he imposes 
upon himself. My sacred office — ^the altar I senre — ^my lord, 
ought to shield me from such charges." 

" A trace to that h3rprocri8y of yoors — ^it will not impose upon 
sne,** continued De Bohun, in a tone of stem anger. ** Hear me, 
my Lord Archbishop. I have sent for you, not to listen to your 
excuses, for you can make none, but to treat with you. Aye, 
take my plain meaning, my lord, for I am no double-dealer to 
•compound your crimes with you. You may frown, my lord, but 
I speak it advisedly — ^your crimes.** 

" It doth not become my dignity nor my calling to hear this 
patiently,'* answered the prelate, rising in fury and turning to 
l^ain the door, while his face glowed with rage. 

" Ho I without there ; guard the door I" shouted De Bohun and, 
though the priest's hand was upon the latch when he spoke, a 
bolt fell and escape was impossible. 

''Do you dare to keep me prisoner?" said the disappointed 
"Churchman, almost choking with rage. 

" I do, for a time at least," answered the other calmly and 
motioning him to resume his seat. But he would not. 

'' You will repent this — ^you will suffer for it hereafter in this 
world and the nest," continued the Archbishop, in the same 
infuriated tone. 

" My lord, hear me. It is because I am desirous of pre- 
^serving your reputation, of saving you from the universal 
•execration of the world, that I have sent for you and now detain 
jou here even against your will. You are accused of most fearful 
•crimes and the proof is— positive." 

" Who dares accuse mef** 

" I dare," interrupted Eadwulf, breaking the silence he had 
preserved throughout the scene. 

*' And of what does your high mightiness presume to accuse 
the poor, friendless, powerless, ignoble Archbishop of Canterbury, 
eh, sir?" 
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"Tell him. Master Eadwulf, tell him/' said De Bohnn aloud. 

Eadwtilf again circumstantially narrated all that he had heard 
and seen. While he was speaking De Bohun kept his eye fixed 
steadfastly upon the face of the prelate, but he could not discern. 
a shadow of a change upon his features, nor did the blood come 
and go upon his cheek. He listened with more than usual 
composure to the narrative and when it was closed he calmly 
folded his arms upon his breast saying, " Is that all ?*' 

" Is it not enough to damn you here and hereafter ? " inquired 
De Bohun. 

"Aye, if it were true ; but it is false — false as the Father of 
Lies from whom it came. Such a tale does more credit to thy 
fancy than to thy honesty, young man. Where's the proof f 
Hal" 

Eadwulf drew from beneath his vest the packet which Bracy 
in his last moments had consigned to him and unrolled it 
before the startled eyes of the priest. It was in the Arch- 
bishop's own handwriting and charged Bracy not to execute the 
order he had given, as altered circumstances made the sacrifice 
of the Lady Evila no longer necessary for his security and he 
wished to preserve her for his pleasures, but the menial was 
strictly charged to seek Eadwulf without delay and be rid of him 
in the safest and speediest manner. 

" There, my lord, what say you to this ? Is that proof 
enough ? It is under your own hand." 

" It is a forgery — a foul forgery ; but my trust is in Him who 
never forsakes His servants," answered the prelate, with a 
hypocritical whine, lifting his hands towards heaven. 

" Shame, shame, my lord I " said De Bohun ; " how can you 
presume to invoke the God you have so foully wronged? Go 
to — you are only heaping sin on sin. Must I, a layman, teach 
a priest his duty ? Fie, my lord — ^I pitied yoa before— I abhor 
you now." 

'* But I say it is a foul forgery ; I call Heaven to witness." 

" Beware, lest its vengeance descend upon you even while you 
speak. Men have been struck dead, or blind, or dumb, for 
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lesser things than this. There was one — one — one — I forget his 
name, in the sacred volume '* 

" A fable/' interrupted the Archbishop, with a sneer. " Have 
you done with me, my lord ? Am I free ?" 

" I have not done. Hear me. These crimes of yours are as 
yet known but to myself and this noble gentleman. On one 
condition they will remain where they are, and on one only. 
You must repair the wrongs you have done. Eestore the 
maiden." 

The Archbishop paused for a moment as if perplexed, but for 
a moment only. *' How can I give back that which I have not ?" 

"Are you then resolved to withhold justice from this 
gentleman ?'* asked De Bohun, with an air of dignity he had not 
assumed before. 

"I am — not to confess myself guilty,'* was the reply. 

" Then on your head be the consequences. Hubert !'* 

An attendant entered. 

" Summon the Council. Let none pass out or in. Keep 
strict watch. Follow me. Master Eadwulf. My Lord Arch- 
bishop, until the Council hath assembled this chamber must be 
your abode. It will not be for long." 

'* Very well, my lord; as you please ; your will is law now — 
I must obey you — I am your prisoner ; but be assured the time 
will come that you will repent of this. You have insulted the 
Holy Church." 

De Bohun deigned no reply, and as he quitted the chamber 
with Eadwulf to prepare for the Council he heard the half- 
suppressed murmurs of the enraged and disappointed prelate. 

In less than an hour the Barons and Knights who had 
gathered in unusual numbers at the Court, preparatory to the 
projected invasion of England, were assembled in the Audience 
Hall of the Palace. De Bohun occupied the royal seat and by 
his side stood Eadwulf, his face somewhat sunken with care and 
watching, though flushed' by the excitement of the moment. 
The Eegent addressed the company in few words, stating that an 
event of an important but painful nature had occasioned him so 
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snddenly to invoke tHem, but as it affected the Honour of the 
Duke and the character of his Court, he would not proceed 
further in the matter without asking their advice and aid. The 
parties were persons of no less note than the ambassador of Harold 
of England and Bobert GFemeticus, Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
one was before them, the other was in honourable custody, being 
charged with grave and heinous offences. 

As he closed his harangue the Archbishop entered and bowed 
to the assembly, who looked at him with mingled feelings of awe 
and abhorrence ; for his character was already so deeply tainted 
that nothing was so bad they would not readily have believed 
him capable of committing. He took his place at the foot of the 
elevated platform on which the Begent was seated and, folding 
his arms, awaited the progress of events with apparent carelessness 
and composure. 

''Let the ambassador of Harold of England first speak his 
^ievances and then shall the accused have liberty of reply. 
Wliat say you, my lords ? " 

The Council assented to this proposal of De Bohun, and 
Eadwulf, taking courage from his wrongs, for the third time 
boldly and eloquently laid his formal complaint against the 
Archbishop and preferred his proof in the document to which we 
have referred. When he had concluded there was an audible 
murmur of deep disgust among the assembled nobles. Some 
involuntarily laid their hands upon their sword hilts and some 
uttered their thoughts aloud. 

The Archbishop was then called upon to reply to the 
accusation. He simply denied the fact, asserting that the 
writing was a forgery. "But were it not so," he added, "I 
submit not to the judgment of this Court. I appeal to Borne. 
I shall have justice there." 

The murmurs in the hall grew louder. 

** My lords," said Eadwulf, stepping forward, " I know not the 
customs of this land, but in my country the wronged can at all 
times appeal to the wager of battle to assert the truth of their 
charges, relying upon the justice of the God of Battles, who ever 
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defends the right. And though churchmen are protected from 
this law and may not fight in person, yet, if they please, they 
may do so by deputy. Is such a right acknowledged here ?" 

The Council expressed their assent by their applause. 

" Then thus I charge Eobert Gemeticus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as a liar, a murderer, and a robber, and this I will maintain 
with my right arm in open field against any knight or other 
person of higher degree who will venture his life in such a cause, 
and God help the right 1 '* And he flung his glove upon the floor 
of the council chamber. 

The Archbishop did not pause a moment. ''I accept the 
-challenge as frankly as it is given." And instead of the glove he 
threw upon the ground a rosary that had been suspended from 
his neck. " Take up that bauble — ^I take thine," he added, and 
lifting the glove he thrust it under his cloak. 

Eadwulf hesitated to touch the sacred beads which had been 
thus contemptuously treated by one in the robes of a priest ; but 
at length he lifted it reverently and hung it about his own neck 
and, holding up the cross to heaven, he said, " In this cross do I 
put my trust ; by this I will conquer. While I live shall this holy 
emblem never more part from my body. May God prosper the 
right 1 " 

"Amen," said all the nobles solenmlv. 

" And now, my lords," said De Bohun, "I appoint the seventh 
morning from this for the combat. Will the parties be ready?" 

'' I will," answered the prelate, " and with such sinews as shall 
beat this foolish braggart boy to a jelly. Meanwhile, my lords, 
my blessing be with you," and he went from the chamber as 
unabashed as he had entered it. 

The Council also dispersed, each wondering at the events of 
the day. Eadwulf sought the Briton and related to his eager ear 
all the variety of fortune which had befallen him since their 
parting. The old man wept for the dreaded fate of his ward ; but 
he trusted in Providence and in that trust found consolation. 
But above all was he amazed and grieved at the treachery and 
villainy of Murdoch. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 
The Combat. 

A fray bo bloody that tho crimson gore 

Did trickle down upon the grasse all o'er, 

Thundering onr blows with fury violent 

That through onr armour they a passage rent ; 

We sliced our shields, we olaye our helmets bright. 

And were so eager in our bloody fight 

That the spectators weary were to see 

The combat last so long ; as also we 

Grew faint with striking, and through loss of blood. 

Which flowed from us like a purple flood. 

But, to be brief, I gained the victory, 

And Yerso vanquished at my feet did lyo. 

Laueence's Amalte and Lucenda. 

The place appointed for the combat was an extensive waste- 
lying near the city, and which was the scene of the holiday- 
sports of the citizens. De Bohun had commanded an area to h& 
inclosed with strong fences, for the purpose of excluding the too 
curious and impatient crowd. Within this inclosure benches 
were erected for the Eegent and such of the nobles and gentry as 
desired to be present at the combat. The cause of this then 
somewhat rare spectacle had been noised abroad and curiosity 
was on tip-toe to witness the result of so direct an appeal to the 
justice of Heaven, and it was mingled with not a little anxiety to 
behold the youthful champion who had so rivalled the notorious 
and handsome Archbishop in the affections of a fair lady as to 
taake his death necessary to the success of the prelate's unlawful 
suit. It was very generally lamented that his sacred calling 
relieved the accused from the peril of meeting the battle in 
person, for, confident of his crimes, the people were desirous 
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of seeing public punisliment dealt out by the arm of one 
wbom lie bad so grievously wronged. No doubt was expressed 
by anybody as to tbe issue of tbe figbt. Tbe immediate 
interference of tbe Deity to avenge guilt and protect innocence 
was a part of tbe creed of tbe times, and be wbo sbould bave 
ventured to doubt it would surely bave been unanimously voted 
^ortby of tbe stake. 

At tbe period of wbicb we are treating tbe feudal system, 
wbicb afterwards grew up into so goodly a fabric, was just 
rising from its foundations, bearing about it mucb of tbe grace 
and symmetry wbicb it was destined afterwards to attain. 
Tbe code of bonour was beginning to be published ; not, indeed, 
in tbat almost fastidious perfection in wbicb it was acknowledged 
many years after, but still with mucb of tbat spirit of generosity 
and courtesy for wbicb it is even now reverenced by some and 
admired by all. Armour was very generally worn and tbe 
lance was already a favourite weapon. Tilting was a prevalent 
amusement among young men of family and wealth and sword 
•exercises were a part of tbe education of all wbo sought 
distinction, as it could then only be obtained, by arms. Tbe 
bow was tbe usual weapon of tbe inferior classes, and so expert 
were they in tbe use of it tbat their feats would seem almost 
fabulous now-a-day, did we not remember tbe extreme perfection 
which human skill can attain when directed constantly to one 
•object. The wager of battle was then growing into fashion. Of 
old time the trial by burning, by walking upon hot plough- 
shares, by the water, &c., had suited best the gross manners and 
superstitions of an early stage of civilisation. The trial by 
battle was the natural direction which that superstition took in a 
more advanced time, when tbe profession of arms was reduced to 
rule and, being followed rather as a gentlemanly pursuit than 
from necessity, was of course subjected to certain conventional 
laws in the employment of weapons, which laws comprised the 
•code of honour. Fighting being thus partially humanised, it 
being no longer a mere trial of brute strength and cunning, but 
a display of skill, temper, and generosity, tbe fair sex were 
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gradually admitted to be spectators of it, first in amicable, 
afterwards in deadly conflicts; their smiles animated the 
combatants and tbeir gentleness infused* mercy into the breast 
of the victor, whose object it then was not to kill, but only to 
disarm, his adversary. The change is interesting to the philo- 
sopher and pleasing to the philanthropist; but its further 
discussion would be out of place here and very wearisome to the- 
reader, whose thoughts are, we hope, fixed upon the narrative. 

May was now drawing to a close. Bright suns and warm 
breezes and deep blue skies and gay foliage and troops of 
flowers marked the first coming of the young summer. At the- 
dawn a white mist covered the plain like a sea, veiling every 
object from view ; but this did not deter the multitude who, at 
the earliest breaking of the light, poured out at the city gates in 
a continued torrent and directed their steps to the place- 
appointed for the combat. Companies of armed horsemen came- 
forth at intervals and all the plain was alive. The mist rolled 
away at the rising of the sun and discovered a scene of splendour 
and animation which made the heart of the hard-working towns* 
man leap up within him. Every path was crowded with eager and 
hurrying groups. Here bright armour glittered in the slanting 
and golden beams of the sun, which was just scaling the sky ;. 
there a banner of bright colours, borne by a page richly but 
fantastically apparelled, fluttered in the gentle breeze. From 
every quarter the living tide gathered to an inclosure railed 
round and canopied over, on one extremity of which waved the 
standard of Normandy. The horsemen entered at one gate, the 
comers on foot at another, and at a third, which opened under 
the canopy, were admitted a few favoured personages, who were 
known to be the nobles of the land. Among them the stately 
form of De Bohun was very visible, not only by its superior 
height and strength, but by the deference which was paid to him 
by all around and the cheers of the bowing and gaping crowd 
through which he passed into the arena. The ducal seat was 
distinguished from the others by a partial adornment of drapery. 
On either side of De Bohun sat, on plain benches, the barons and 
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privileged gentlemen. The untitled crowd was kept from 
pressing on the combatants by the paling, which, however, was 
not so high or so close as to prevent the front ranks at least from 
enjoying a full view of the proceedings. The line was also 
preserved by soldiers stationed round it at intervals, and on the 
other side there was a gateway leading to a temporary shed, 
erected for the use of one of the combatants and his attendants, 
wherein he might prepare himself for the encounter, pay his 
devotions uninterrupted, and retire if wounded. A priest was 
there prepared to perform the offices of religion. A surgeon also 
was provided against the chances of war with leeches, lancets, 
bandages, and the other alarming paraphernalia of medicine. A 
good store of wine and provisions was moreover laid there, to 
recruit the strength and cheer the spirits of the combatant. A 
like beneficent arrangement was made for the second champion 
on the opposite side of the arena. No women were permitted to 
be present on this occasion ; they as yet frequented only the 
tilting field, where the fights, though sometimes fatal, were at 
least commonly waged between friends as mere trials of strenejth 
and skill ; their gentle natures were not yet countenanced in the 
more savage duels, where life was often, blood always, sacrificed. 
It was reserved for a more advanced and polished age to 
introduce female gentleness to the contests of those who fought 
with the earnestness and desperation of men who strive for life 
and fame. 

But there was an object in the lists which made a most solemn 
impression upon all the spectators, even those who came with 
the highest holiday spirits bounding in their bosoms. A bier, 
decorated with funeral flowers and leaves, was laid within the 
arena, and at its foot a shroud, at its head a crucifix. The eyes 
of the multitude turned involuntarily to the sad memento of 
mortality, and their thoughts were insensibly sobered to the 
solemnity of an occasion which would probably consign a fellow 
creature, now alive and full of high hope, to the cold silent 
grave, and his soul to that judgment which would, without the 
error of human tribunals, award punishment to the wronger and 
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compensation to tlio wronged. Reminded by tlie crucifix, there 
were few wlio did not in their hearts, and many aadibly, put up 
a prayer to the God of Justice that the right should prosper and 
guilt be avenged that day. 

Some such thoughts seemed to be passing in the mind of De 
Bohun, for he leaned his lofty brow upon his hand and looked at 
the bier and its melancholy adornments with a countenance full 
of sadness. At length he addressed a young noble by his side. 

"Would, my lord, the Archbishop could have fought this 
battle in person. I cannot see the justice of shifting the danger 
upon the shoulders of one who is certainly innocent. If he have 
the feeling of a priest — of a man — it would grieve him sorely to 
see another stretched on that bier for his crime." 

"Between ourselves," answered the young noble thus 
addressed, "I suspect the Archbishop regrets more than you 
can do that he may not wield the sword in his own cause. 
Nature framed him for a soldier, and Fortune, like a blind jade 
as she is, made him a priest. He would have been a gallant 
knight though he is but an indifferent churchman." 

" Hush 1 Curb that light tongue of thine or it will lead thee 
into mischief; the priests somehow contrive to put ears into 
every post. Wait at least until he is convicted." 

'* Thank you for the caution. It is not lost. But where 
is he?'' 

" I know not. I thought he would certainly have witnessed 
the efforts of his champion. But perhaps he fears to face a 
defeat. There is a place reserved for him;" and De Bohun 
pointed to a bench, apart from the rest and distant from that 
where himself was seated. 

" It was wisely done. 'The Devil hath a long tail,' says the 
proverb. You are willing, I see, to keep out of its reach," 
whispered the gay youth in the ear of his friend. 

De Bohun smiled and, shaking his head in good-tempered 
reproof, relapsed into gloomy silence. 

In another part of the circle two citizens found themselves 
pressed against the paling by the crowd behind with very 
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uncourteous violence. Though strangers to each other, in the 
common suffering they locked their arms and, setting their feet 
against the posts and throwing themselves back upon the half- 
stifled throng behind them, they contrived by their united efforts 
to lean with real ease against the living pillar which now 
yielded them its support, instead of trying to trample them 
under its feet — ^just like the world, which, when it finds that 
it cannot conquer a man, generally becomes his slave and offers 
its patient back for him to lean upon or ride upon into power 
and profit. It is a lesson worth remembering. 

" Ugh 1" said one, drawing a deep breath ; "this air is as good 
almost as a draught of ale. My inner man is squeezed to a jelly. 
In another half hour I should have been a dead man, and thent 
what would have become of Dame Letty Craze and my twelve 
innocent children?** 

'* Don't talk of it," returned the other ; " I quake when I. 
think of that horrid crush. Hold tight, friend ; push away.** 
And they stoutly repelled another wave of the multitude. 

" I'm very glad /'m not going to fight to-day. I don't like 
the look of that bier at all," renewed Craze, drawing breath 
after his exertion. 

" It's un-Christian to hack and hew the flesh so vrifk. the 
axe, standing toe to toe as if they would drink each other's 
blood. Let *em use the good old honest bow, like men — it's a 
religious weapon ; I'd send a shaft clean through the body at 
the distance of this ring and not leave a mark so long as my 
finger.** 

"You are right, neighbour, the axe is a barbarous thing; I 
don*t like any of your new-fangled trumpery. But there ; it's 
well enough for the gentlefolk, who don't want to get their 
bread by fighting ; they can*t afford to be killed like poor folk 
who have nothing to lose. Here's a rusli again — ^hold fast, 
neighbour; heave hoyl" and a second wave of flesh and blood, 
heavier than the first, was again manfully repelled. 

"I wish they'd make haste and begin,** resumed Craze. 
"They don*t value a tradesman's time a bit.- I want to be 
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liome. A man witli twelve cliildren can't afford to leave lii» 
shop for a whole day." 

"1 wish you*d be off/' growled a deep voice behind ; " I can't 
see an inch for your belly — a plagne to ye." 

"You might be somewhat more civil, methinka, friend," said 
Oraze^ looking over his shoulder and spying far below him a- 
huge head from which the sound proceeded. ''It's not my 
fault that you are so little. Short people shouldn't get intO' 
crowds." 

Nor fat people neither," retorted the voice. 
Who fights for the Archbishop ?" inquired Craze. 
Nobody knows," replied his companion. " Some say Black 
John, some Bobert the Banter, and others the wild knight of 
Massilon. But I have my own opinion on that matter." 

"Bad luck to him I whoever he may be," said Craze. 

" Amen I" said half-a-dozen voices in response. 

" I always said that the Archbishop was not what he ought to 
be," continued Craze. 

" La I neighbour," interrupted a new voice in the crowd, " if I 
haven't heard you say fifty times that you liked him better than 
any holy man you ever listened to." 

*' I liked his voice, but I always suspected there was something 
wrong about him. 'Twas in his face ; I could see it with half an 
«ye. He didn't deceive me." 

** But what is the real truth of the story ?" inquired the man 
who was linked to Craze. 

"Whatl haven't you heard it? Then I'll tell you. I have 
it exactly. It was told me by the sister of the wife of the first 
cousin — no^what relative was he ? — let me see ; aye, the second 
cousin of the brother of the Duke's page, so I know that it's quite 
correct ; it's from the best authority." 

*' Do tell us. Hush there — silence, will ye ? or I'll make ye. 
He's going to tell us all about it," said a number of voices round 
them. 

" You must know, then, that the Archbishop — silence there I 
— that the Archbishop was banished from England for magic. 
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Pray keep off, neighbours, or I can't speak a dozen words.— Well,, 
lie came here to ask the Duke's protection — God save the Duke, 
neighbours ! — Not long after, the lawful Queen of Wales and her 
father " 

*' How can that be ? Her father would be king," croaked the- 
same hoarse voice in the crowd. 

" I can't tell how it was, but she was queen of something. 
No matter. The Duke — Heaven bless him! — received them 
hospitably. But one day she was at mass " 

" That's a lie, for she's a pagan," interrupted a man in the- 
crowd. 

" If I were nigher to thee, friend, I'd soon prove that she was. 
a better Christian than thou art. Well, neighbours, the Arch- 
bishop saw her at mass, and fell so desperately in love with her 
that nothing would do but he must get possession of her by fraud 
or force. So he summons the Devil by sorcery and obtains his- 
help, and one night, when the people in the house were fast, 
asleep, the doors flew open with a clap of thunder and the porter 
saw six devils — he knew 'em by the smell — ^go into the room 
where the lady slept " 

" 'Twas but four on 'em," croaked the short man. 

" I say there were six. The porter's wife's brother told me 
so himself. Well, the six — it was six — came out carrying the- 
lady, and they put her into a fiery chariot drawn by horses^ 
without heads " 

"There was no chariot, I tell you, only the horses were- 
without heads. I was told so by, one who heard it from his. 
uncle, who had it from the porter himself," said the man who 
had before contradicted the story-teller. 

" I wish you'd have the manners not to interrupt me. I say 
it was a chariot, and they put the poor lady into it and then 
they all vanished away in a flash of lightning." 

*' Holy Mother I what a lie 1" murmured the former speaker ; 
" they went off at a full gallop." 

" They carried the lady to a distant castle, where the Arch- 
bishop kept her prisoner until the blessed St. Agatha came dowa 
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in tlie likeness of a dove ; pray, neiglibours, don't push so ; X 
can't utter another word — ^I can't, upon my soul. Thrust back, 
friend." 

"Go on, go on," exclaimed a dozen gaping mouths. 

"I will, if you'll let me breathe. Well, as I was saying, 
'St, Agatha came in the likeness of a dove and showed her the 
way out of the window into the arms of her lover, the English 
herald, and they were getting off very comfortably, when the 
Archbishop followed them with a whole legion of devils, too 
many by half for St. Agatha, and tried to kill Master Eadwulf, 
and carried back the lady to the castle, where she is at this 
moment." 

" Is that all ?" inquired two or three. 

" Methinks it's enough for one story," returned Craze ; " and 
it's true, every word of it." 

" Poor lady I " said another ; "I suppose if the Archbishop is 
•conquered, his magic won't serve him any longer." 

" Heaven help Master Eadwulf 's arm," said a third, "and 
-confusion to the devil's champion 1 " 

"I wish they'd make haste and begin," murmured Craze, which 
sentiment was echoed by many voices. 

Indeed, the time appointed for the combat was long past. The 
deputy of the prelate had appeared, ready armed and prepared 
to meet his adversary, but none came forth. The company 
hegan to grow impatient. A whisper went round that by some 
magical art the churchman, fearing the issue of a fair fight, had 
•spirited away his accuser and was keeping him prisoner in a 
dungeon in a distant part of the country, and in such bad odour 
was his character with the people that this monstrous rumour 
found a ready belief, and the indignation of the multitude was 
waxing strong against the supposed offender. De Bohun himself 
doubted whether there had not been foul play, for he did not 
for a moment suspect the courage and honour of the youthful 
<:hallenger. He was too anxious about the result to witness the 
•delay without annoyance. 

At length the champion of the Archbishop, clothed in the 
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armour of the time and haviog a barred vizor drawn dow» 
closely over his face, entered the area, preceded by a page 
carrying his weighty battle axe. He advanced towards the 
Begent and bowed, and the page, in the name of his master^ 
demanded the judgment of the Court in his favour, since no 
adversary appeared against him to support the accusation. De 
Bohun consulted the surrounding nobles, and then declared it to 
be the opinion of himself and the council that the lists should be 
kept open until noon, and proclamation made at the end of each 
half hour, when, if no champion appeared on the part of the 
appellant, judgment would be pronounced in due form ; at which 
decision the crowd, who hoped that their favourite would yet 
arrive, shouted aloud and expressed their delight by cheers and 
clapping of hands. Craze was especially noisy in his approval. 
*' Spoken like a man," he said ; " another shout, neighbours, for 
the noble De Bohun. Caps up, neighbours — again — again l" 
" Why don't ye doff your own ?" said the short croaker. 
" Don't you see that my arms are pinioned to my sides ? I 
would pull it off for the Duke's deputy fifty times if I could." 

" One good turn deserves another. TYL help you, neighbour. 
You called me a liar just now. I'll help you to doff your cap — 
there's hurrah for the noble De Bohun," and the insulted worthy 
stretched his long lank arm over half a dozen intermediate heads 
and, clutching the silver laced cap of the loyal Craze, tossed it high 
up in the air, and it descended, amidst shouts of laughter, in the 
very thick of the crowd. The rage of the citizen was boundless. 
He stood like a baited bull, for he could not reach his adversary 
for the throng. But h.e hurled a volley of oaths at him which, 
if words were not harmless, must have annihilated his slender 
frame. 

The jeers of the spectators and the ire of Craze continued, 
until both were silenced by tlie entrance of the crier, or herald, 
as he would have expected to be called, followed by the Arch- 
bishop's champion. They advanced to the centre of tbe area, 
and there the forraer made proclamation for tbe appellant. 
Although this was a mere matter of form, yet to a -waiting and 
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impatient crowd it was something to stare at, and numberless 
were the conjectures that flew about as to the personality of the 
vizored man of war ; but when he had again retired they were as 
far from any satisfactory knowledge of him as ever. 

Another half hour, and then a third, and then a fourth 
dragged its slow length along, and the herald had come forth to 
repeat the proclamation for the last time, when there was a stir 
in the further part of the area, and then a whisper, and then 
a shout, "He's coming 1" — "Sir Eadwulf for everl'* and an 
•armed figure was seen by De Bohun approaching the lists at the 
top of his speed. The multitude made a path for him to pass. 
He rode straight into the arena and announced to the herald that 
he came to sustain the combat on behalf of the challenger, 
and he requested a few minutes' breathing time, as he had 
journeyed far. This was readily accorded. The murmurs and 
listlessness of the crowd gave place at once to the bustle, the 
•eagerness, the excitement, which the contests either of man or 
beast — of the gladiator or the cudgel player — ^have never failed 
to awaken in all countries, at all times, and among all classes 
and ages, in the civilised and the savage, the young and the old, 
the rich and the poor. Then there was thrusting and kicking 
and cursing and pushing. The multitude waved to and fro like 
a corn-field shaken by a mighty wind. Our friend Graze and his 
-companion, though linked arm in arm, could no longer repel the 
impetuous press from behind, and were borne with rudeness 
against the paling, between which and the moving masses of 
flesh and blood behind them they were squeezed almost to 
bursting, nor could all their groans, entreaties, or threats rescae 
them from their unenviable situation. 

At length the trumpet sounded and forth from either pavilion 
«ame the combatants, clothed in the full armour of the time 
and still having their vizors closed, so that none could scan their 
features. They advanced to where the Regent was sitting and 
saluted him respectfully. The champion of the Englishman, in 
a hoarse voice, repeated the accusation, and offered to prove it 
by his good arm, leaving the issue to Heaven. The page, on the 
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part of the Arclibisliop's champion, protested his innocence and, 
accepting the challenge, would maintain it to the death. De 
Bohun in form specified the terms of the fight. Whoever should 
be first wounded or disarmed was to be declared vanquished, 
And the guilt of his principal at once established beyond question 
of human authority. They were to fight with the battle axe 
only and the herald would be by to see fair play. 

These terms being assented to by both, they marched slowly 
to where stood the memento of mortality, the bier with its sad 
appendages. At the head of it, before the crucifix, stood the 
challenger, at its foot the challenged. The former fixed his eye 
upon the holy emblem and, crossing his arms, stood like a 
•statue for some minutes. The other contented himself with 
plucking one of the funeral flowers that were scattered about 
and, after looking at it for a moment, he threw it to the ground. 

The spectators had now a full view of their persons. The 
man at the foot of the bier was an excellent representative of 
the Archbishop. He was as tall and as well formed. His firmly 
^nit limbs, his compact fran^e, fitted him for great activity, 
combined with no small power. The other was a much shorter 
man — shorter even than Eadwulf himself, but he was much 
more sturdily built. His broad shoulders and huge arms 
betokened uncommon strength of muscle and, which is almost 
•equally useful, sound capacious lungs. Both were no common 
specimens of the athletic human frame, and the multitude 
accordingly anticipated a high treat from the conflict of two 
:8uch personages. 

Having, according to the custom, stood for awhile over the 
bier that was perhaps destined in a short time to carry the 
mortal remains of one of them, now so full of life and hope, 
they advanced to the centre of the arena and, weapon in hand, 
measured the persons of each other with that keen eye which 
practice gives, and which enables the inquirer to discover at a 
glance the strong and weak points of his antagonist. This done, 
they put themselves into the attitude of defence. 

It would be tedious to follow the custom of historians who try 
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to make large books by describing every thrust and parry, every 
turn and movement of tlie contest. Suffice it for us that the 
cheers and cries of the crowd as the battle rose and fell, now 
inclining to one, now to the other, betokened the deep interest 
they took in its issue. Such excellent masters were both that 
the victory was for a long time doubtful, and it was not until the 
voice of the challenger was heard crying, " Ha I Eobert, I know 
thee," that the contest took a decided turn. From that moment 
the champion of the Churchman was dispirited; his strength 
flagged, his knees trembled. At length he seemed to gather all 
his energies into one last effort and aimed a desperate blow at 
his rival, which was happily avoided by leaping aside, and the 
other, at once availing himself of the unguarded condition of his 
adversary, with the speed of lightning directed the stroke of his 
uplifted weapon against the shoulder of the prelate's champion, 
just were the joint gives motion to the arm. Through the scales 
of the armour — through flesh and bone it cleft its way, and down 
fell the wounded man upon the grass, which was already- 
crimsoned by the blood that followed the withdrawal of the axe. 

A tremendous shout burst with one accord from the 
spectators when they beheld the contest terminate so triumph- 
antly for their favourite. De Bohun immediately declared 
the battle done and the Archbishop vanquished and guilty,, 
and then he hastened to give assistance to the wounded 
man. The vizor was speedily removed, when, to the surprise, 
the indignation, but yet to the great joy of all, the pale and 
fallen countenance of the Archbishop himself was displayed to- 
the eager crowd that had gathered round. He was faint with 
loss of blood and his eye glared with pain and mortification. 

"De Bohun," he said, "look at me. I am a murdered man — 
but, thank God 1 he did not do it — he cannot boast of having- 
conquered Eobert Gemeticus by his own valour. A better — a 
stronger arm hath done this." 

" Methinks, my lord, at such a moment, other feelings should 
be yours. Heaven has rightly punished you. Confess your 
crimes, my lord, and make the only reparation in your power. 
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What have you done with your rival? Where is the lady? 
Shall I send for a priest ?" 

" For a priest — ^no — I can e*en shrive myself. For that insolent 
youth, I know not where he is ; if he had appeared to-day he 
would now be lying here like me, or I should have stretched him 
on that bier at once. For the lady, she is safe — where — ^you — 
cannot — find — her. I'm faint — very faint — air, sirs, air" — 
the crowd gave way, for he spoke at intervals as his weakness 
permitted — "I am not so very guilty, as rumour reports me. 
Air — air — ^I faint — oh 1" 

" Back, my lords," said De Bohun ; " let the breath of the 
fresh wind come to him. What thii^k you, leech, is the wound 
mortal, or is there hope ?" 

" It is a deep wound, but it is smoothly cut. If he bleed not 
to death all may yet be well," and the man of medicine began 
to sew up the gaping gash. 

"Who is he that has the honour of conquering Robert 
Gemeticus in fair fight?" whispered the wounded man. "Let 
me see him." 

" Champion, stand forth," said De Bohun ; but none appeared. 
They looked round for the victor, but he was gone. Amid the 
general confusion he had departed from the place, nor, though 
the strictest search was made, could he be found anywhere. 
Nobody had seen him go from the lists, but then all were sa 
intent upon the scene that was passing about the vanquished 
man, and were looking so anxiously to learn who and whence h& 
was, that the victor might very easily have escaped unobserved 
of any. This new mystery kindled afresh the wonder and 
excitement of the multitude. A thousand conjectures were 
hazarded and rumours noised about, but that which received the 
most general credence was a report that the unknown knight was 
no less a personage than the angel Gabriel, who had come, a 
special messenger from offended Heaven, to punish thus publicly 
the recreant Archbishop for all the crimes and blasphemies of 
which he was really and was said to be guilty, and the mission 
being fullfilled, he had, of course, vanished into the air and 
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become invisible to mortal sight. Some two or three declared 
that they actually saw him melt away into a shadow, and 
one man swore ihat with his own eyes he beheld hirt} 
mount a cloud, axe in hand, and soar upon it to the sky, where 
of course he was soon lost to view. The good sense of De 
Bohun preserved him^ from such explications of a strange 
occurrence, but he was much perplexed by the events of the 
morning and grieved at Eadwulf 's absence. 

The wounded warrior-priest was carried in a litter to his 
magnificent abode, and there, amidst all that wealth, could 
procure, awaited the issue of the fight between life and death 
which was now going on in his exhausted frame. In this awful 
situation we must leave him for the present. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Eetuen. 

Bard, — The Dnke himself will be to-morrow at Court and they are 
.^oing to meet him. 

Host. — What Buke should that be who comes so secretly ? I hear not 
of him in the Court. 

Mebbt Wives op Windsob. 

As De Boliun was returning to the city in slow procession, 
surrounded by the shouting throng of citizens, a messenger came 
in haste to inform him of the arrival of Duke William and 
to require his immediate presence at the Palace. Tremendous 
was the cheering with which this happy news was received by the 
multitude ; but the Begent, saluting them cordially, put spurs to 
his horse and accompanied the messenger to the city at full 
speed. In a very short time he was unceremoniously ushered 
into the presence of his lord. 

" Well, De Bohun, God be praised, we meet again ; it was 
more than I had expected," was the first greeting which he 
received. 

" None can more rejoice than I do to see you returned to us 
safe and, I hope, welL" 

"Aye, my good lord; whole in body and sound in heart. 
But, tell me, De Bohun, how has the world wagged with you ? 
How are affairs in Normandy? I am a stranger here." 

*'As your warmest wishes would have them," replied the 
Eegent. " The nobles are loyal — the people contented." 

*' And the army," interrupted William, " how fares that ?" 

**Most bravely. Recruits flock to us every hour. Never a 
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day passes but some baron comes with a band of sturdy fellows 
fit for any danger and — ^between ourselves — for any villainy." 

** You smile, De Bohun, but so it is. With such stuff great 
men work. What should we be but for these sharp tools to 
labour with ? There would be no heroes if there were no fools 
and few knaves. Be sure, De Bohun, that next to reforming 
vice is to make it serve the purposes of virtue.'* 

De Bohun. shook his head. 

"Nay, thou wouldst nob have this expedition to England 
numbered among virtuous deeds ? Well, be it so. Perhaps thou 
art right, but ambition is my foible. How is the fleet ?" 

** Eeady to sail to-morrow if you and the wind should so 
please— even you cannot control that. It is as gallant a fleet as 
any on the sea." 

" I shall be a match for Harold yet. By the bye, De Bohun, I 
have seen him since we parted." 

" Who, my lord ?" 

" Harold of England." 

''Harold " 

*' Aye, by the splendour of God, have I — and in his own realm 
— nay, in his own city too. Harkye, De Bohun, in his own 
palace, and alone." 

" You amaze me, my lord ; but surely he knew you not ?" 

'* But he did, though, and would have secured his crown and 
cracked mine — ^but for an accident." 

"An accident 1 " 

" By Our Lady, tnan, how you stare ! Aye, but for an 
accident I should have been dead long ago. Contrary to the 
common course of things, I found a friend when I most needed 
one ; he opened the door of my prison and, through a world of 
dangers and difficulties, I have found my way home again at last, 
thank God!" 

*' But what, my lord, could have induced you to so rash — I 
mean so strange an adventure and without even calling your 
faithful friends to your help ?" 

" I don't know," returned the Duke, throwing himself back 
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npon the day-couch on which he was seated. ''The Devil tempted 
tne, I believe." 

But surely, my lord, you had some motive ?" 
Why, De Bohun, in a few words, it was thus. 1 had an 
itching to learn the true state of England before I ventured my 
fortune against her. I feared to trust any eye but my own. I 
had heard many times how Alfred penetrated the Danes' camp as a 
harper. I had a longing, a foolish longing, to do the like. You 
know that I play indifferent well. I succeeded in getting into 
Harold's banquetting hall, only I couldn't get out again. In 
short, I was fairly trapped. But it's past now and gone, though 
it was a serious business for the time. I see by your countenance, 
De Bohun, you think me rash, headstrong, wanting my wonted 
<5aution. You are right — ^you are right. You are a faithful 
friend, De Bohun — a true friend. You cannot flatter. I thank 
thee, man, I thank thee." 

And the Duke extended his hand to the Begent who, affected 
«ven to tears by the kindness of his master, took it and bent 
respectfully to salute it with his lips. 

" Tush, my lord," exclaimed the Duke, withdrawing his hand ; 
'* I am not a fair lady to be pleased with a kiss. Grasp it heartily 
like a man. We are not in council now, but in friendly talk." 

" Suffer me, my lord, to order that thanksgiving be put up in 
all the churches for your happy deliverance. The bells are 
already announcing your return." 

" Not a step, De Bohun. It is a secret between thee and me. 
Not a man in Normandy knows of my adventure save yourself, 
and in England Harold will scarce dare to say what a bird 
he had caged, lest the laugh should be what a bird he had lost. 
And so the Archbishop is slain, or very nearly ?" 

" Aye, my lord ; but who expected to see a priest in armour ? 
I should as soon have thought to find a knight under a stole." 

^^ And that's not so improbable. I once saw one in this very 
room. The Archbishop himself showed me a suit of armour 
iinder his priest's robes. But it is a happy issue ; he was a bad 
man. I had known his guilt long ago." 
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" The disappearance of the victor has perplexed us all — ^but, 
perhaps, my lord, you have not yet heard the particulars of th^ 
combat ? " 

" Oh ! yes — I know them as intimately as if I had sat in your 
seat. The priest fought well — ^he dealt heavy blows — almost a^ 
heavy as my own." 

" I have never seen a match for your muscle, my lord, and 
never any that came so near to it as our runaway victor. I 
wonder where the Englishman found him. The report is that it 
was the Devil himself, or an angel, for nothing less could have 
subdued the spells and skill of the priest." 

" The strangest part of the story to me," continued the Duke,, 
"is the absence of Master Eadwulf. He is a youth of high 
spirit and I fear much that he hath met with foul play from that 
false churchman. He swore his death long ago." 

" And the lady ?" 

" Ha ! there's another villainy. By the splendour of God I she 
must be recoyered, if there's law or a sword in Normandy. I 
will have his castles rased to the earth or she shall be restored. 
Eemember me to-morrow that I send an armed force to each of 
them to search or, if refused, to besiege them." There was a 
moment's pause. " After all, De Bohun, I am not so very bad — : 
there have been worse rulers than I." 

** Bather sav, few better." 

" Do you know, when I was a prisoner and expecting death 
every moment I began to think of these things. I pondered over 
all that I had done in my life and my soul sickened within me. 
Especially I remembered the deceit which I practised upou 
Harold and how I had violated hospitality in asking him by 
an oath to abandon his lawful right ; and then I shuddered to 
think that I had purposed to enforce that oath with arms. 
Those were awful hours that I passed in the prison. But now I 
burn for the contest more than ever. What creatures of circum- 
stances we are 1" 

*' And yet," returned De Bohun, "I doubt whether any mai^ 
does wrong with a full belief and knowledge that it is wrong. 
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We first impose upon conscience with excuses and reasons, 
which give to the deed an aspect of right, and so we qui^t 
her, at least, if we do not win her approval. This expedition, 
for instance." 

"You do really think it wrong, then — ^tell me honestly, De 
Bohun?" 

"I do." 

"But you cannot see it in its proper light. Edward, the 
monkish king, had promised me his crown and Harold swore it 

to me — and — and " 

' " And what, my liege ?" 

" Haven't I a right — a just right to claim my own ? Aye, and 
I will too." 

" But do the English people themselves desire it ? — for, 
after all, justice would teach us to consult them upon the 
matter." 

" Consult them ! — a pack of scurvy knaves ! I sounded such 
of them as I fell in with and nothing would go down but Harold, 
and it would be diflScult to say whether Normandy's Duke was 
more hated or despised by them." 

" Will it, then, be safe to attack a loyal and united people ? " 

" There again — there it is — ^that is precisely your cautious 
character — you would never live in history. Why, man, the 
Welsh are with us — ^man, woman and child." 

De Bohun perceived that it was useless to argue with one 
whose resolution was taken and who would, therefore, twist every- 
thing to his own views and see only the happy side of any 
prospect, so he wisely turned the conversation. 

'* True, my lord, but you have not yet satisfied my curiosity as 
to your strange adventures in this strange journey. How did you 
contrive to find your way into the king's palace and, when there, 
how did you get out again ?" 

The Duke, who was in a humour for talking, then related 
to his honest friend the history of all that had happened to him 
since their parting. The greater portion of these events are 
already known to the reader who may have troubled himself to 
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follow the fortunes of Doke William from the night of his arrival 
at The Gaps^ in London, to his departure from Thira's cottage for 
the protecting roof of the Cairn Braich. His stoiy from that 
time will form the subject of another chapter. We have as great 
an aversion to a long chapter in a narrative as to a long sermon. 
Brevity is the soul of a great many other things besides wit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
The Gave. 

Sweet are the tHonghta that amother from conceit. 
For when I come and sit me down to reste, 
My chaire presents a throne of majestie ; 
And when I set my bonnet on vay head, 
Methinks I fit my forehead for a crown ; 
And when I take my tmnoheon in my fijst, 
A sceptre then comes tumbling in my thought ; 
My dreams are princely, all of diadems. 

Greek's Oslando Fubioso. 

William's visit to the Cairn Braieh was unexpectedly short. He 
had scarcely satisfied himself with gazing at the stupendous 
fabric, and he had not ceased expressing his wonder how the 
architect's skill had contrived to erect such a building in such a 
place, when news was brought to the castle by Thira that a 
fishing smack was lying at the nearest coast, which would convey 
him to Normandy with secrecy and safety. Aided by the con- 
versation of Mervyn and ihe novelty of the scene, William had 
contrived to pass his days happily enough at the Cairn Braieh^ 
and even in the legends, which the tenacious bardh poured forth 
in inexhaustible abundance, he almost forgot his cares for his 
distant government and his anxieties for the meditated invasion. 
But the prospect of speedily revisiting home and returning to an 
active life restored all his usual energies. He parted from the 
hospitable roof, with a promise to its inmates that if ever he 
came again into that country they should have reason to rejoice 
at the kindness they had shown a stranger. On Mervyn he be- 
stowed a rosary of little value, telling him that when next he 
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beheld the giver, it should be exchanged for something more 
honourable and profitable. He found Thira at the gate, waiting 
to conduct him to the place of embarkation. When they were 
very far from the castle, she stopped. 

" William of Normandy," she said, " your life is in my 
keeping. I may deliver you into the hands of your enemies, but 
I will not, because you are doing mi/ work ; yes, you are on my 
mission. If I send you safely to your country, will you bind 
yourself by an oath ? Speak I** 

*' To what shall I swear V 

" That you wlU return to these shores with an army that shall 
defy the power of Harold." 

*• Aye, that will I readily. By the Holy Mother " 

" Hold; that is not enough. Follow me, and speak not a word 
until I bid you. This way ; tread cautiously." 

Whither would you lead me ?" inquired William, hesitatingly. 
To glory ! — to a kingdom ! — to vengeance! " she answered. 
*' On^-on — our fates are linked together ; I cannot harm you 
without hurting myself more." 

The Duke followed, wondering at her manner. Though he 
thought her mad, there was a command in her air and gait 
which held an unconscious influence over his mind. He felt as 
if he must obey. She turned with rapid step down an obscure* 
pathway in the wood and they went on amid the overshadowing 
boughs for a long time, which he could not count. He heard 
nothing but the sighing of the spring wind among the leaves 
and he saw nothing but the fleeting forms of the wild deer as 
they bounded coyly away from the approach of human footsteps. 
When at length they emerged from the solemn shade, they found 
themselves in a valley which William recognised as that where 
his conductress dwelt. His suspicions were instantly awakened. 

"How now, woman? You promised to conduct me to the 
sea-shore and you have brought me instead to the very threshold 
of your own abode, from which I parted so lately. What is your 
intent ? I doubt ve." 

*' Doubt me, William— even you to doubt ! But there — there 
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— ^it was ever my lot. I was doubted when a maid — I was 
doubted when a wife — I have been doubted all my life long — ^it 
is my lot to be doubted. But wa are at our journey's end." 

The Duke looked round him, but .could see nothing that 
indicated even a temporary resting place from the labour of their 
long travel. ^ On one side the rock rose like a wall high above 
him ; before him was the little wooded valley dressed in the gay 
green of mid-May. On the other side a like steep rock obstructed 
his view, and the narrow pass by which they had entered had its 
fellow in the opposite rampart of the valley. He turned slowly 
about, scanning the place with a curious eye. 

" You see no shelter, no promise of refreshment," she said 5. 
^' but Nature has done that which the skill of man could not 
compass. She has built me a palace even in this distant place. 
Look you here." 

And she put aside an evergreen shrub that grew against the 
rock, and presented to the astonished eye of the Duke a 
yawning cavern. 

" This is our hostelry for the present. Follow me without fear." 

She stooped to enter the cave and was followed by William, 
who, when the entrance was passed, found himself in most 
profound darkness and under an archway beneath which he- 
could walk uprightly. Thira took his hand to lead him on the 
way. "Ha!" she said; "not a muscle quivering — not another 
pulse ! Few have come into this cave without shivering." 

" With cold, perhaps," interrupted William, " for it is mar- 
vellous damp." 

"Nay, with fear," she returned, and then was silent again. 

But presently the red light of a flame broke upon his view, and 
in another minute he was ushered into a room which called forth 
his astonishment and awakened his superstition. It was the 
very room in which Sweyn ha4 sworn the horrid oath against 
Harold and his family, and therefore it needs not to be agaii^ 
described. Its decorations were just as they then appeared, and 
Estrich also was present, but she was not now engaged in. 
weaving, but in kindling the fire upon the altar. 
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** You are true to your time/' said the priestess of this singular 
temple. *' All is ready. Will you go to the work now, or will 
joa first rest and be refreshed ?" 

" Woman/' said Thira, bending and whispering into her ear, 
but yet not so gently bat the listening stranger could gather her 
meaning; '' would you lose the golden moment ? His mind is 
smitten now with the terrors of the place« Take him while the 
awe is on his soul. Begin/' 

William folded his arms smd watched their movements, not 
without suspicion of treachery, and he grasped his weapon, 
resolved to sell his life dearly, should it be attempted. Bat he 
was soon satisfied of the harmlessness of their purpose and, 
though he could not wholly shake off a certain superstitious fear 
that crept over him, he smiled more than once at the rites which, 
to the heated imaginations of the actors, seemed solemn and 
awful. The flame on the altar flared up of various hues and 
the black banner waved and the raven's wing flapped heavily, 
and then Thira approached the Duke. 

" My lord, I see what is passing in your mind ; you think me 
mad. But I am not mad, nor near it. You think me presump- 
tuous to address you thus, but I am your equal. Hear me, 
WiUiam ! — ^I am not the beggar woman I seem — I am a king's 
^daughter and the step-mother of a king. My father sat on the 
iihrone that shall be yours, my step-son now sits upon it. Nay, 
it is not a phantasy ; do not shake thy head and curl thy lip so ; 
would it were a dream — but it is a truth written in letters of blood 
and which shall be sealed with yet more blood. Start not, but 
listen to my history." 

She then related to the astonished visitor the singular story 
^hich she before imparted to her son, and thus she concluded 
"" My son has sworn upon this altar never to desist from ven- 
geance till the serpent brood of Godwyn be utterly crushed. I 
have sworn the same oath ; I inquired of the stars and they told 
jne that your help was needful to the completion of my work. 
Harold has robbed you of a kingdom — me of my fame — my son 
-of his right — ^yet by a Norman power only can he be stricken 
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down ; so it is decreed by the stars. Glory calls you — insulted 
Heaven goes before you — ^your own honour commands you to thia 
service. Kueel^ then, here at the altar and swear by all the 
powers in heaven and hell that before the leaves have fallen you 
will plant your standard on the English coast. I say before* 
leaf-fall, for that is the prosperous time ; the stars are friendly 
and success will attend your devotion. But if you delay, aye, 
but a single week, on your head be the peril, for of the events, 
beyond that time the heavens refuse to speak — the portentous stars 
are silent. Kneel 1" 

William was motionless and speechless for a long while after 
her passionate address ; his thoughts revolved the strange story 
she had unfolded to him and he doubted the lawfulness of such 
an oath. He shook his head as if in refusal. 

The wonted paleness of Thira's cheek became even more pale. 
Her lips were livid ; her hands clenched ; her eyes flashed fire 
with the intensity of the excitement. 

"False ! false ! false I" she screamed. "You whom I thought 
so sure — do i/ou too fail ? " 

This instant fury of hers, kindled of a sudden from such a cold 
calmness, startled him more than aught he had seen beside. He 
only stared at her in silent surprise. 

Thira raised her skinny arms towards heaven, in the 
same extremity of passion, and continued — "May the curse 
of Odin cling to you and your seed for ever and ever and 
may '* 

Estrich laid her hand upon the mouth of the speaker and 
stopped the curse. " Hush I hush I Thira, woman ; be calm — h^ 
repents ; be yourself again." 

" Be calm, eh ? "Would you have me calm when I see the 
labour of my life lost — ^the hopes I have so fondly cherished 
destroyed by the backsliding — ^the cowardice of one man t 
Tell the sea to be calm when the winds vex it — tell the mother 
to be calm when death has taken away her only child, for whom 
she lived — and when the?/ are calm — / will be., Off, woman, and 
let me curse him ! " 
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" Wherefore, good mother ?** interrupted the Duke. '* I have 
not desired to offend you." 

" Worse — worse— you will not help me. My vengeance is in 
your hands and you will not use it. William of Normandy, see 
me at your feet — 1, who never kneeled before to any human 
creature, now kneel to you — ^I charge you by all you hold sacred ! 
— I implore you by these tears ! Swear ! — swear, and I will kiss 
your feet 1 Swear, and I will be your slave ! Swear, or from 
this floor I never rise again alive I" She clasped his knees and 
looked up at him with an air of intense entreaty. 

" To whom — what must I swear ?*' 

" Swear to invade this land before the autumn is gone — swear 
io Odin and the gods " 

William started and retreated a step at these un- Christian 
names. 

" Nay, if you will not to my God — to i/our own — ^it will 
be still an oath, and the curse of all the gods will be upon you if 
you are false to it. Swear !" 

"Well, then, I will," said William, clasping his hands 
fervently. 

" Nay, set your right hand upon this altar and your left upon 
this skull. It will not otherwise be a good oath." 

The Duke smiled at her superstition, but he obeyed. *' As 
you will, mother ; it cannot much matter how the hand be set so 
the heart be right. I call the saints and all the host of heaven 
to witness my oath. I swear, by the splendour of God, if health 
and strengh be spared to me and fair winds serve, to return to 
this land before the trees are bare with a force that shall make 
Harold — the traitorous, perjured Harold — quake upon his usurper's 
throne. But, mother, you in return must without delay find me 
a passage to Normandy. You women have quick wits — ^you can 
save me if you will " 

"I will! — I will ! — it is an oath I Estrich, dear, let us give 
thanks to Odin that he hath heard our prayers — that it is done. 
Eejoice with me, Estrich — pray with me !" And she flung her 
arms about the neck of her companion, and kissed her fervently 
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and, still embracing, the enthuisasts kneeled together by the altar 
and bowed their heads. The murmur of inward prayer came 
from their lips, but the Duke could distinguish not a word. 

Presently they rose. The fury of Thira had wholly passed 
away. She was as calm and dignified and stately as ever. She 
beckoned to William to seat himself at a table profusely supplied 
with refreshments, which were indeed needful, for he had fasted 
since the early morning. He obeyed in silence and the women 
seated themselves on the other side. 

'•' Would that Swejm were here," observed Thira. " You have 
seen him, my lord ; he is a noble boy." 

*' My gratitude will ever be due to him. He preserved my life." 

" You cannot think, Duke, how I love that boy. You judge, 
perhaps, because my nature is stem and because my affections are 
withered, that I cannot have a mother's feeling ; but indeed I do 
love my son better than myself — no, I Aate myself — ^better than any- 
thing in the wide world — except my revenge. You should have seen 
ihe noble fellow kneeling at that altar, amid a rite — oh 1 so fearful 1 
— and such an oath, and not a muscle quivered — there was not a 
pulse tlie more in his heart. There is not his like living." 

*' He shall be amply rewarded when I am King of England," 
said the Duke, as if musing aloud. 

Thira shook her head and sighed deeply. *' Never,'* she said, 
in a voice of utter despondency ; " his doom is sealed — his fate is 
written in the sky. The day of your triumph is the day of his 
death. Poor Swejm ! — so noble — so generous — so good — but we 
will die together." She hid her face in her hands and William 
could see the big tears trickling down between her fingers. 

" But is he not devoted to this task by you, and yet you love 
him ?" he said. 

''Heaven knows how engrossingly," she answered ; "it was an 
awful struggle — it well-nigh overset my reason. Many times I 
thought my mother's fondness would have prevailed ; bub this 
reminded me of my wrongs ;" and she drew out from beneath 
her vest what seemed to be a dried stick, and which was 
suspended from her neck by a silver chain. 
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*' What is that ?*' inquired the Doke, observing it imperfectly 
in the dusky light of the cave. 

" It is the finger — the wedding finger of her wlio supplanted 
me/' she answered with a smile of triumph. 

It was so withered and dead that few would have believed that 
ever it had been the delicate finger of a lady. The Duke pitied 
and somewhat feared her strange madness. She held it up 
exultingly. I took it from her tomb," she added, " that its cold 
touch might rouse me never to forget the revenge I live for." 

" But your son — surely you would not make him your victim 
also ?** inquired William. 

"There is no help for it,** she said, restoring the finger to its 
place. " If I could save him by suffering the most lingering 
tortures man's wit has ever devised, I would give myself gladly 
for him. But the stars forbid. The vengeance I seek can only 
be bought by his blood, and he has devoted it in this place — ^aye, 
without hesitation — with eagerness ! But it is hard to die so 
young." And again the mother sighed heavily, and as she 
gazed on the dancing flame the Duke could see a tear twinkling 
on either eyelid. 

William respected her sorrow and ate of the abundant meal 
in silence ; nor did Thira again attempt to speak. Perhaps she 
could not trust herself — the gorge swelled in her throat and 
there was an evident attempt to suppress the rising sobs. Estrich 
looked at her affectionately, but she knew that but a word of 
sympathy and the whole floodgates of natural emotion would 
have been loosed and the majestic Thira abashed before him she 
had so striven to influence. And thus they sat for a long time, 
each full of anxious and busy thoughts. When the Duke had 
finished his repast, Thira rose. 

" The day draws nigh its end and we have yet far to travel. 
Up, Duke, and away with me — but remember !" and she pointed 
to the altar and the skull. 

*' In good truth, mother, I am not likely to forget," returned 
William. " There is a spice of romance about this adventure 
which will make a pretty story when " 
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"You are King of England. Come on !'* and she led the way 
through the damp and narrow passage by which they had entered, 
and in a few moments their eyes were gladdened by the sight of 
the green landscape and soft blue sky abo7e it. William drew a 
deep breath of the fresh air, and then, with renewed energy, 
followed his conductress, who had already plunged into the 
gloom of the forest. 

The full moon was sailing high in the heavens when the Duke 
first heard the roar of the distant sea. It was a glad sound to 
him and he stopped to listen to it. Thira thought that he was 
pausing from weariness. " Courage, Duke," she said ; " the 
journey is well nigh over. You wi]l soon be safe upon that 
hospitable ocean." 

*' I have paused, mother, only to drink in the grateful noise. 
There is freedom in that hollow voice. Oh I how I long to be 
sweeping over the sea 1 How gallantly it will bring me back 
again with the flower of Norman valour in my train I On I for 
thy life! mother; I am not weary now. I feel as light as a 
bird." 

" It is iildeed a sweet, summer-like time. I would rather be 
among these moimtains at this hour than in the most kingly hall 
that is my birthright. Oh I Duke, we who have the freedom of 
such a land as this should not envy you the honourable thraldom 
of a court." 

Occasionally passing such remarks, they came, after a while, 
upon a narrow beach lying between two hills. A small bark, 
with its sails furled, was at anchor there riding upon the waves. 
A boat was drawn up on the shore and by its side lay two men 
sleeping in their cloaks. They rose at the voice of Thira and 
launched the boat. The Duke entered and was carried rapidly to 
the vessel. Thira called to him, "Eemember — ^before leaf- 
fall I" And for a long time he could see her form in the moon- 
light looking after him, with her hand pointed upwards to the 
bright, silent stars. In a few hours he was in Normandy. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 
The Patient. 

Good follows eTil. 
O sodden wo that ever art snocessonr 
To worldly bliss, speint is with bitterness 
The end of the joy of onr worldly labonr, 
Wo oocnpieth the fyn of oar gladnesse, 
Herken this oonseil for onr siokemess ; 
Upon thy glad day have in thy minde 
The nnware wo of harm that cometh behind. 



Ohatjceb. 



When tlie Duke had concluded his narrative, De Bohun, who sat 
in silent surprise, now shaking his head, as if disapproving the 
rashness, now raising his eyes and brow as if admiring the 
courage, of his master, clasped his hands together. *' Well, 
well — it's all over now, thank Godl You have returned in 
safety. It was a thoughtless prank ; but thank God I '* 

*' In good faith, De Bohun, I do not repent it ; I have learned 
more of England and Englishmen in this journey than I should 
have gathered in a whole life passed in the court or the camp. I 
know the people now and a noble race they are — such as a king 
may be proud of. I have found friends, too — though few, yet 
powerful." 

" What I the old witch and her highwayman ! Surely, nay lord, 
you put no trust in them V* 

" Aye, but I do. You should have seen her, De Boliun, and 
you would not think so lightly of her. You know I am not 
superstitious, but there was in her something more or less than 
woman. She was inspired either from above or from below ; I 
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^on't know wldch, and I don't much care, so sHe serre my 
purpose." 

" But granting them to be all that — excuse me, my lord — ^your 
fancy supposes them, how can they alone help you — how can 
they convert a kingdom to your cause ?" 

" Harkye, De Bohun I Let me once sit upon the throne of 
England and, between sword and treasury, presents and promises, 
bribes and threats, forfeitures and titles, Fll be accepted by the 
whole country in half-a-dozen moons. But Harold must be put 
out of the way— we cannot live in the same world.'' 

" Ah I there's the rub; one wrong leads to another." 

" But Thira will do this for me. She will settle her account 
with Harold, and from her showing it's a pretty heavy one — 
enough, methinks, to sink him some dozen feet into the earth. 
It will be her doing, not mine,'* 

De Bohun shook his head. 

" Why, man, if she will be avenged, I cannot help it ; the vow 
was made long before I had dreamed of conquest. Tush, man ; 
thy conscience is too nice by half. Methinks it is enough to 
oarry one's own sins, without concerning oneself about the sins of 
other people." 

De Bohun saw that William was piqued by his opposition, so 
he turned the conversation. " I wonder how fares the Archbishop. 
With permission, my lord, I will send to ask after him." 

"Well thought of, De Bohun, like a plain, right-judging, 
honest-hearted man as you are. But hold ; I will go myself." 

" Whither, my lord ?" 

" To the Archbishop. It is a whim, perhaps, but I will go 
and you shall attend me." 

" May not your Grace's presence disturb him ?" hinted the 
other, hesitatingly. 

'' By the mass I no ; it must be something more awful than 
myself to startle him. We will go together." And having 
charged his servants to keep his departure a secret, the Duke 
disguised himself in a cloak and strange cap and, followed by 
De Bohun, similiarly accoutred, took his way toward the place 
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where tlie Archbishop was lying in agonies that threatened 
instant death. 

It Was a large and dismal room. The waUs were hong 
with costly and uncouth tapestry, which waved about in the 
breeze that the building did not wholly shut out. The floor was 
strewed with rushes, that the footsteps of the attendants might 
not disturb the inmate. A blind was drawn over the window to 
exclude the daylight from the aching eye of the patient and 
a small wax taper burned upon a table, at the further part of 
the room, on which were placed bandages and lancets and phiaLs 
and medicines of many kinds. The bed was a massive building of 
oak magnificently carved ; four huge pillars supported a roof of 
the same costly material fringed round with cloth of gold, and a 
curtain had evidently been put up in haste on either side of the 
bed to shelter the occupier from the wind, which was too much 
for his weakness. At this time might be seen by the dim light 
of the solitary taper a single figure sitting by the bedside, 
motionless as a statue. It was the doctor watching anxiously the 
effect of his medicines. The wounded churchman lay before 
him, his eyes half -closed, one pale hand open to the air, as if 
seeking to soothe its burning and throbbing palm with anything 
cooler than itself. His handsome face was as white as marble and 
convulsed at times with the agony of his frame, and his head 
rolled to and fro upon the pillow with the expression of extreme 
anguish. A low faint moan came from him continually and he 
often murmured "Water! — water I" He did not seem to know 
where he was or who were about him. Except these sounds and 
the hurried and irregular breathing of the sick man, heard with 
painful distinctness at intervals, there was a deep and horrid 
silence in the chamber. 

Presently an attendant entered and beckoned to the surgeon, 
who followed him to the door with the noiseless footstep of a 
ghost. 

" Can my lord be spoken with ?'* whispered the man. 

" No. As you value his life, let none approach this room. 
He sleeps." 
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'' It is a messenger from the Dake.'' 

'' If it were the Dake himself, he must not be admitted. In 
this chamber I am absolute. Life and death are straggling 
within him — a word may torn the scale. Forbid them for the 
day.'' And having thus charged the servant, the careful doctor 
returned to his motionless position by the bedside of his patient. 

But he did not long remain there. Presently he heard heavy 
feet upon the stairs and then voices in dispute. They became 
loader and loader as they approached the door. He hastened to 
learn the cause of the disturbance. At the very threshold he met 
the Duke and De Bohun, and the attendants respectully, but 
vainly, endeavouring to oppose their entrance. 

"I hope your Grace will forgive me," said the obsequious 
leech ; "but I did not know it was your Grace, or I should have 
«ent a more civH message. But really the Lord Archbishop is too 
iU to see your Grace. It might endanger his life now ; but 
to-morrow, if your Grace pleases, with the help of my poor skill, 
he may be well enough to receive your Grace." 

"Well, De Bohun," said William, ''if it really be as the 
worthy leech informs as, it would be as well to defer our visit. 
How fares your patient ?" 

"But indifferently, your Grace. It is an ugly wound, your 
Grace ; it must have been made by a strong arm ; it has gone 
right through the collar bone — severed the " 

" Pish, man ! ** said the Duke, impatiently ; "is there hope of 
him?" 

" You see, your Grace, it will depend upon the ripening of 
the flesh. If it should slough comfortably and the bone should 
unite and the skin heal over, he may recover ; but if, on the 
contrary, the wound should not heal, I shall have great fears of 
him. There are cases, your Grace, that come not within the 
skill of medicine to cure ; if this be one of them, it will be no 
fault of mine should the patient die ; but what skill can do 
shall be done. Your Grace knows my skill." 

" By report only, thank Qt)d!" returned the Duke. 

'' By report, hem I I hope your Grace will soon make trial 
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of me ; I am renowned for my operations ; I can cat off a leg or 
an arm in half-an-hour. I hope your Grace ** 

He was interrapted by the patient, who said, in a faint voice, 
" Who speaks — ^what voice is that ?" 

'* Nobody, my lord — ^that is — ^no offence, your Grace— only 
the Doke's senrant come to ask after your health — ^no offence, 
your Grace." 

" Nay, it is the voice of William himself ; 1 will see him^I 
am better." 

The Duke looked at the doctor. 

" Well, your Grace, if my lord pleases — it is his concern, not 
mine — ^but I won't be answerable for the event. As your Grace 
wUl." 

" Well, De Bohun, suppose we see him — ^but be gentle." 

They entered the room accordingly and William, drawing back 
the curtain, beheld with a startled eye the altered countenance 
of the once majestic priest. The sick man tried to raise himself 
upon the pillow, but he could not, for pain and weakness. " See 
what a thing I am 1" he murmured. '' I cannot help myself." 

" I am come, my lord, to inquire after your health," said the 
Duke, in a subdued voice. *' I grieve for your misfortune and wish 
you a speedy recovery." 

The patient shook his head. 

" The event is in the hand of Heaven and we must bow to its- 
decrees," continued William ; "but it is well to prepare for the 
worst. We cannot too soon make our peace with God." 

The sick man turned his head with a start and, knitting his- 
brow, exclaimed, ** Doctor— doctor — I say I You are cheating me 
with false hopes. Shall I live or die ?" 

" As his Grace has well said, we are all in the hands of Heaven," 
answered the leech, crossing himself devoutly. 

" Doctor I I must — I will live. You can save me if you please* 
I cannot die now." 

"But you holy men are happier than we laymen — your 
sins are small — your interest with Heaven great," interrupted 
William. 
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True, true ; I am a priest, William — that is something on 
my side ; but still I fear to die/' 

'* Wherefore, my lord ? Have you not in part atoned for your 
crimes by this suffering ? And if, before it be too late, you make 
reparation to those who yet groan under your wrong, it will 
buy a peaceful end for you and a happy hereafter. If not, you 
know the consequence better than an unlearned layman like me. 
I come to ask that reparation at your hands." 

** I know what you would say — the lady." 

'* Aye, the Lady Evila ; where is she ? Betum her to me and 
one black sin will be blotted from the catalogue of your crimes. 
I demand her of you, my lord, for justice sake, not as a favour. 
Where is she ?" 

In England," groaned the patient. " Water — water 1" 
In England I But is she well ? Tell me, my lord — as a djring 
man I charge you, tell me has she been preserved from insult ?" 

"Yes — ^by the living God! — from me she has received no 
other insult than an honourable captivity. Water — ^give me 
water." 

The doctor obeyed and the sick man seemed somewhat 
recovered by the cool draught. 

" But where is she in England ?" continued the Duke. 

''By this time in my castle at Hastings. But am I really 
dying, eh, doctor?" 

The Duke made a sign to the obsequious leech, who understood 
him and replied, "My skill is great, as your lordship knows, 
but the wound is deep. It may heal and it may be mortal. I 
would have your lordship prepare for the worst, as his Grace 
sagely saith." 

"Eight — ^you are right, doctor. I feel life and death 
struggling in my veins, and, oh! Death has the mastery— oh I" 
And the wretched man groaned so deeply that the Duke and his 
companion shuddered to hear him. But it did not deter William 
from his design. 

" Unburden your conscience, my lord. Let me send you a good 
priest who shall soothe your soul by his holy offices, and do you 
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prepare for them by first doing justice to those you haye 
wronged. Belease the lady." 

"How? She is in England. Would to Heaven she were 
here I *' murmured the prelate. 

"Listen, my lord— you have lied to me before — ^you do not 
deceive me now, eh ?" and the Duke fixed his keen eye upon 
the churchman to read the workings of his countenance. 

"No; as I hope for salvation, she is in honourable custody 
there, and there you will find her," he answered. 

" And the youth EadwuK?" 

" Heaven knows ; I do not." 

" Will you— dare you — ^insult Heaven now ? Fie 1 my lord. You 
do— you must know why he came not to the combat. Where is 
he ? What have you done with him ? My lord, tell me — ^in the 
name of that judgment-seat before which you will soon appear, 
tell me if he be alive or dead." 

"I swear I do not know." 

"Nay, but you sought his life once when there was little 
cause for it and failed. Now there was good reason, and may it 
be believed that you shrunk from the deed ?" 

"William," said the sick man, with more energy than he 
had yet displayed, "by what shall I satisfy you that I am 
guiltless of this charge? My burden was heavy enough 
without this load — I have not seen him since the day of the 
challenge." 

" But a sign to a hireling would be enough. Pish ! sir ; I am 
not to be put off by a quibble." 

"Neither hand nor hireling of mine has harmed him, nor do 
I know where he is or why he was not in the field to-day. 
Water — water." 

" 'Tis strange," murmured the Duke ; " passing strange." 

"My lord," said the prelate, when he had again laved his 
parched and burning throat, " have they found him ?** 

''Who?" 

" Mine adversary." 
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'* "My lord^ lend your ear ; I have strange suspicions of liim. 
I had a dream — such a dream." 

*'Har 

''Yes; I dreamed that I was in the council chamber and 
instead of the boy Eadwulf, with his bare hand and the glove 
upon the ground, there stood — ^I see it now " 

"What— who?*' 

" The Devil himself sneering at me. I felt that it was no mortal 
adversary with whom I strove. It was not the strength of man 
that cleft me to the earth. But I have this consolation, that no 
mortal can boast that he has conquered Bobert Gemeticus. 
How close the air is — give me breath — I faint." 

''If he was a fiend/' said De Bohun, after a pause, "he was 
the most brawny fiend I ever heard of." 

" Why, if he was a man, did he not stay to claim the honour 
of victory ? How did he depart without being observed ? The 
powers of hell only have prevailed against me." 

" Say rather of Heaven, my lord," returned the Duke ; " of 
Heaven, offended by your manifold iniquities. But time is 
precious and the moments fly fast. My lord, I pray for your 
recovery and I will not fail to send to you one who will care for 
the health of your soul as doth that skilful man for your body. 
But be advised by me, my lord — prepare for the worst." 

Faintness again overspread the face of the Archbishop as he 
looked adieu and his eyes followed his illustrious visitors to the 
door. He groaned as he turned his head from them, and he 
relapsed again into the same state of listlessness, attended with 
occasional wandering of mind, which he had exhibited before 
the excitement of the interview. 

When the Duke and De Bohun had gained the open street, the 
former broke silence. '' I worked on his fears to some purpose ; 
I thought I should extract from the terrified blasphemer some 
intelligence as to the fate of his victims." 

" But he stoutly denies any knowledge of Master Eadwolf," 
observed De Bohun. 

" I scarce believe him. Bely upon it, the young man is not 
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far off and lie would have us look abroad for him. As for the 
lady, he knows she is beyond our reach, so he can afford to 
humour his conscience by telling one truth. But we niusb solve- 
this riddle and that speedily.'' 

'* I cannot believe that one who is upon his death-bed would so- 
tamper with his immortal soul as to swear to a lie," said 
De Bohun. 

'' Tou do not know Bobert Gemeticus so well as I do," answered 
the Duke, as they entered the palace. 
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CHAPTER xxn. 

Thb Fabewell. 

Adien ! adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters bine, 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea mew. 
Yon snn that sets npon the sea 

We follow in his flight, 
Farewell awhile to him and thee. 

My native land — Gkx>d night. 

A few short honrs and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth, 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 



Btbon. 



The leaves, which were but bursting from their buds when-. 
William of Normandy quitted the Welsh valley where he had 
held his extraordinary intercourse with Thira, had smiled in all 
their spring gaiety, had worn their sombre dress of summer 
green, and were at length assuming the parti-coloured livery of 
autumn. The flowers had all bloomed and faded. The- 
swallow had come and gone. Whole nations of happy and lively 
creatures had lived and died. A new race of birds twittered in 
the trees; a new generation of beasts roved about the woods. 
The short space of five months had wrought such countless 
changes in the face of Nature, but they had not changed the 
heart of man. Passion had not passed away. Hate was still 
flourishing. Vengeance still lived there as rooted, as inflexible 
as ever. 

It was, as hath been said, the autumn time. Not, as in its. 
early tenderness^ a subdued and softened summer^ bearing to the- 
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glowing season that is gone mnch the same relationsliip wHcli 
the sweet but subdued memory of passionate pleasures past bears 
to the fervid excitement of the joys themselves ; but autumn, as 
it appears when drawing to its dose and the beauty of the year 
•droops and dies away in our very sight, not untimely shaken 
from its seat by the tempest, but dropping quietly into its grave 
At the silent touch of Time. Without the door of the cottage 
Thira, Sweyn, and Estrich sat on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
w^atching the sunset. Thira leaned fondly against the brawny 
frame of her son, her arm about his neck, her fingers playing 
with his coarse curled hair, and her eyes, more attracted by him 
than by the gorgeous heaven, were often fixed upon him with 
the fulness of a mother's love. At times he looked at her 
affectionately and smiled almost with the simplicity of his 
childhood, but more frequently his thoughts were wandering and, 
though he seemed to gaze upon the setting sun, the glory of the 
«cene was not in his mind. His arms were crossed and his head, 
bowed in the attitude of deep and painful reflection, almost 
rested upon the bosom of his beloved mother. He wore the 
royal livery, but it assorted ill with that wild and distant place. 
Estrich alone appeared to be absorbed by the splendour of the 
spectacle. She never turned her eyes from the crimson glow of 
the heaven bounded by the dark purple of the hills. Supporting 
her head with her hands, she bent forward to gaze the more 
•earnestly. The few remaining fiowers of the season, faded and 
•drooping with the last night's frost, sent up about them a faint 
:and sickly smell. The long grass lay upon the earth matted and 
<liscoloured. A light autumn wind was wandering about ; as 
it sighed among the trees the leaves came whirling to the ground 
in yellow showers, and as they danced between the trunks of the 
•old forest trees their rustling gave a note of melancholy to the 
music of the moaning breeze. Some goats were browsing by the 
holly and other evergreen shrubs which were now dressed in 
their richest robes, and a single solitary robin sang his sad song 
•on a naked hawthorn spray above them. The air was chilly and 
the dew was falling fast. The call of the grouse gathering to 
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roost and the liooting of the owl already on the wing were the- 
only other sounds that broke the stilkiess of the evening. 

Nor did the little party who listened to these natural voices^ 
while they looked at the sun now half hidden from them by the 
mountain top, give utterance to the thoughts that were passing 
in their minds. Sweyn only sighed and swept his hand hastily 
over his brow, as if he would dash away some gathering cloud of 
care. He cast a rapid glance over the pretty vale that had been 
his home and the nursery of his early and happy years and then 
he turned him again to the bright spot in the sky where the sud 
had been. Something glittered upon his eyelids. It was not 
unnoticed by a mother's love. 

Sweyn," she said, affectionately, " are you not happy ?" 
Happy, mother ?" he said, with a voice that seemed ta 
struggle with a sob. 

** Aye, my boy, happy as that robin above our heads ; is not 
that a happy song ?" 

"I am sure there is little joy in that song; it is a requiem 
oven the summer that is gone ; and why should I be happy ? 
Because — because— we must part so soon ?" 

" Talk not of parting, Sweyn ; we must not, we will not part. 
We will leave this world together and if there be another, as who 
can doubt, looking at that glorious sunset, we shall meet again 
never to part more. Cheer thee, my noble boy, cheer thee." 

" True, mother, but I must die." 

''We must all die, Sweyn, sooner or later, and better death 
than a loathed, dishonoured life. And, after all, what is death ? 
Only a momentary agony and then rest—- calm, deep, untroubled 
rest. / should not care to die, Sweyn." 

" Nor I, mother, if I had been what you were and then were 
to be what you are. You have seen trouble and been bowed by 
care and suffered from the world's spite. Tou are old and 
worn ; / am young, vigorous, and — and — ^and " 

" What, my son ?" 

"Happy," he added, after a pause in which he agam swallowed 
the swelling gorge in his throat, '*' at least I was so once." 
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" Trust me, Sweyn, it is most in fancy. There isr nothing bo 
very liideoas in death itself. Do not fear it, my boy. I will 
«how you how to die." 

" Oh I mother, is it nothing to leave this valley where I have 
spent such pleasant, pleasant years-^the cottage I slept in so 
peacefully — the trees I love so-— the hills I have climbed so 
-often? Is it nothing never to see Estrich again — ^nor you, 
mother ? — ^never to hunt the buck in the free forest, nor catch 
the trout in the streams among the mountains? — never to 
breathe the fresh air again — ^nor smell the sweet flowers — nor 
hear the partridge's call — ^nor the blackbird's song — never to be 
^0, 80 happy ?" 

" Sweyn, my boy, be calm,** interrupted the mother. 

'^ Instead of the glad warm sun and the fresh air and the soft 
heath, I shaU have the cold grave and the hard earth. Aye, the 
•sun will rise but I shall not welcome him ; the flowers will 
blow, but I shall not see them ; the birds will sing, but J shall 
not hf^ar ; the spring will come and go and come again, more 
times than I can count, but I shall not be there to revel in it ; 
this dear valley will be so beautiful, so happy, but I shall not 
«hare its gladness. Oh I mother, it is a terrible thing to die, and 
«o young too,'* and, yielding to the flood of feeling he could no 
longer restrain and terrified by the images his own fancy had 
raised, the man threw himself upon the bosom of his mother 
and sobbed like a child. 

It was more than she could endure. Her woman's heart, 
hardened though it was, could not witness this agony of one she 
loved so dearly without its natural emotions. She pressed him 
to her heart and, bending her head on his, wept with him. 

Estrich looked at them with the air of one who, above all 
weaknesses herself, despises them in others. She feared the 
«fl'ect of the contest now going on between nature and 
superstition. She felt that the purpose for which the sacrifice 
was claimed was already more than half abandoned. She rose 
from her seat and laid her hand upon the shoulder of Thira with 
a- rude salute. 
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" Thira I woman I " she said, " have you forgot yourself ? 
.IKemember the vow I** 

The mother started from her reclining posture, her eyes red 
with weeping, but the tears were ahready frozen in their fountains 
^t that word. ** Bight — ^Estrich — ^right, thanks to thee. I had 
forgotten myself. Nature will have her way sometimes, spite 
of my better self ; but you are right. I must be again " 

'< Thiba," interrupted Estrich, as she resumed her seat and 
looked once more at the sky, where the evening star was 
beginning to twinkle. 

The mother lifted up the head of her son, whose convulsive 
«obs had ceased, and kissed his brow affectionately. ** Sweyn, 
my dear son, let us away with this childishness. We have 
not gone so far to halt now that the work is on the eve of 
accomplishment. Let us end as we began — ^it is too late to 
repent— our task is appointed— our lot is drawn.** 

"Oh I it is a cruel one!** murmured the man, the scene 
dancing before him through his tears. 

''I know it, Sweyn ; I should have devoted myself only to this 
sacrifice; and so I would but that Heaven claimed another 
victim. Nothing less dear than thou, my son, was to be the 
^rice of my avengement, and — I gave it — ^with anguish and 
horror it was^but I gave it — I gave it — I gave it.** 

'' And he took upon himself the vow ; he would not shrink 
from its fulfilment?** interrupted Estrich. 

Her stem voice recalled Sweyn to himself more speedily even 
than his mother*s fondness had overcome him. He rose from 
his seat and kneeled on one knee before Thira. '' Forgive me, 
mother ; I have erred grievously. I have wronged you in my 
thoughts. I had half-forgotten, half repented me of my vow ; 
but the trial is past ; I will be womanish and w^ak no more. 
Mother, I am — ^I will be — ^again your son ! ** 

With almost insane delight she fiung her arms about his neck 
and kissed his swarthy cheek. " You are — ^you are. Estrich, 
rejoice with me ; he is faithful to his vow.** 

" Yes, mother,** he said, gently disengaging himself from her 
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embrace, ** from this hour I put away all earthly thoughts— all 
affections, all feelings. I leave them all in this valley and take 
into the great world only my savage nature, the memory of oar 
wrongs and my vow of vengeance. I vnll be Thira's son. " 

" Then let as hence. It is time we go to meet our Norman 
friend and hail him to the English coast. What way moves the 
wind ?'' She flang a handful of dead leaves into the air. " Ha ! 
it is propitious ; that breeze wafts the Norman fleet to our coast; 
that sweet autumn wind bears death to Harold and desolation to 
the race of Godwin. Estrich — Sweyn, come away T* 

They walked in silence towards the pathway betv^een the rocks 
by which alone they could quit the valley. Thira went before, 
moving majestically on, like one who goes to the execution of 
some grand design. Her woman's weakness, her tears, her 
troubled affections, were forgotten in the prospect of accom* 
pHshing the one object of her existence. Sweyn followed, with 
his arms crossed and his head bowed dejectedly, as if his looks 
clung to the grass and shrubs about him, dim now in the mingled 
shadows of twilight and the young moon, Estrich moved on 
with an air of abstraction, but with something of the enthusiasm 
of her friend. But for the rustling of the dead leaves beneath 
their tread, they might be mistaken for ghosts, so silently they 
stepped. 

They had almost gained the pass, when Sweyn, whose foot 
had become less and less firm, at length stood still. " Mother," 
he said, *' suffer me for a moment. Bide here awhile with 
Estrich. I will be with you in a short space." 

He turned down a path by his side. He bounded over the 
grass like a hunted deer. The branches crashed before his 
impetuous speed. He did not pause until he had gained the 
cottage. He walked round and round it many times, his eye 
fixed upon the ivy-mantled walls and grey roof. He entered it. 
It was desolate and deserted. There was no fire on the hearth, 
the rustic furniture was strewn about confusedly. The moonlight 
streamed in through the open door and the window. It enabled 
him to see his home for the last time. He seated himself upon 
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a rough ancient seat by the hearth ; it was one he had loved to 
lie upon when a child. He knelt and kissed the floor on which 
his young feet had so often sported. With a bursting heart he 
bade adieu to the place with which all his early recollections 
were mingled. He stifled the sob that was rising when he crossed 
the threshold, and whispered a blessing on the beloved spot. He 
turned into the path, not daring to trust himself again to look 
upon the cottage. It was the work of less time than it has 
taken the writer to describe and he was once more by his 
mother's side. 

" Sweyn, my boy, where have you been ? " 

" To wish good bye to my home, mother," he answered. 

«' For your own sake, Sweyn — for mine — for the sake of our 
common cause, shake off these unmanly feelings." 

" Unmanly, mother, to love my home and you — and this valley 
—the only things that love me ? Oh I no, mother," he con- 
tinued. 

They were now at the very entrance to the pass. Sweyn 
turned again, and as the place where he stood was somewhat 
elevated, he could survey the entire circle of the valley ; he could 
see in the moonlight, half silvered, half shadowed, the roof of 
the cottage, rising between the shrubs that lay around it in a 
thousand fantastical forms, mocking the fancy that was not too 
sad to sport with them. He gazed so long that his impatient 
mother at length, half angry, grasped his arm and motioned him 
to move. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

The Welcome. 

Now we bear the King 
Toward Calais ; grant him there ; there seen 
Heave him away upon yonr wingM thoughts 
Athwart the sea ; behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives, with boys. 

'Henry V. 

It was on the eighth morning after the events recorded in the 
last chapter that three figures were seen at daybreak standing 
upon a lofty rock' on the southern coast of England. A man, 
remarkable for his Herculean frame, was attended by two females. 
One, tall and gaunt, leaned with crossed hands upon a misshapen 
travelling sta£f ; the other, shorter and stouter, and apparently 
more smitten by years, was supported by the brawny arm of the 
man. The reader will recognise in these personages Sweyn, 
Thira, and Estrich. 

They had climbed a cliff that they might survey a wider 
expanse of sea. When they had gained the bare, bleak height, 
the dawn was just breaking over the headland on their left and 
a dense white mist shrouded the entire surface of the ocean. 
The moon had already set and the stars were growing pale. 
The air was chilly with the damp cold that is felt towards 
morning, when the crystals of the hoar-frost begin to cover the 
grass. Thira strained her eyes to catch the motion of the 
distant waters, but in vain ; she only heard the roar of the waves 
breaking upon the beach beneath. They seated themselves on 
the cold rock and awaited impatiently the rising sun. He came 
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at length and again the little party stood up and looked over the 
sea. The mist was yet upon it and reflected the sloping beams. 
The returning warmth revived the watchers, but served only to 
increase the impatience with which they looked upon the cloud- 
covered expanse before them. 

Thira placed her hand between the sunbeam and her eyes. 
*' Methinks I see a sail shining in the morning ray — ^there — ^just 
underneath yonder red cloud — ^is it not, Sweyn ?*' 

" No, mother ; it is only a form of the fog. It is too still for 
a ship's sail.'' 

" You are right, Sweyn ; the sea would glitter more. A curse 
upon the jealous cloud that shuts out the prospect I But it breaks 
-»hal — the veil parts — ^look — that is the sea V* 

The gathering heat of the sun was indeed dispersing the fog. 
First the waves were visible in openings here and there, dancing 
«nd flashing through the sombre mantle around them. Presently 
the eager eyes upon the rock could discern the very gulls that 
rode upon the tide, and after awhile the whole fog had melted 
away like a dream. 

Thira was the flrst to notice, on the verge of the horizon, a 
single black speck. '' A sail I a sail T* she cried. *' He comes 1 
William of Normandy comes to avenge us I Down — ^Estrich, 
Sweyn — down on your knees and give thanks to Odin." 

They kneeled accordingly. Having performed their devotions, 
they rose and eagerly gazed again upon the now blue expanse of 
sea. A fresh breeze came in from the ocean and already they 
could count twenty specks in the distance. The number rapidly 
increased, and before they could express their delight to each 
other it was evident that a huge fleet was approaching the 
English coast. 

" I knew that the stars would not deceive me. Am I a false 
prophet now ? Who shall say now that I am mad ? Did ever 
madness foretell the day and the hour of the coming of a mighty 
armament ? Blessing upon thee, William I Hither with the speed 
of vengeance. The wind blows directly for the shore, the sea is 
calm. The day is bright. Heaven itself smiles upon and approve^ 

p2 
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our parpose. Come, William— come !*' And in the excitement 
of her fancy she waved her scarf continuaUy, as if she thought 
the signal could be seen so far o£P. 

''Be still, Thira r* said Estrich, in a tone of reproof ; ''thej 
cannot spy you at such a distance." 

" Peace, woman I you do not know me. I am commanding the 
winds to waft them fast along and the sea to carry them to the 
coast in safety. Interrupt me not. You do not know all that 
I can do." 

" Tush, Thira — not that,'* answered Estrich, contemptuously, 

" Scorn not the wisdom you cannot reach," continued Thira, 
not resting from her work ; " there be spirits in the air and in 
the ocean ; how else could the tempest be roused and calmed ? — 
how the waves raised and stilled ? Think you that mortal might 
could do this ? And if there be spirits upon such missions — as 
who shall doubt ? — may they not be won to our service ? — nay, 
can they not be commanded f " 

" No," said Estrich ; " flesh and blood cannot rule angels. 
Immortal spirits will not stoop to serve mortal clay." 

" But there may be spells by which they may be bound — 
these spells were taught me by our priest. Be silent, woman, 
and suffer me to do as I will — it cannot harm you,** 

As the sun mounted higher and higher the fleet came towards 
the shore in the form of a crescent. They could now discern 
moving figures and masses of men in the ships, and everywhere 
went up from them the glitter and flashing of arms. One thai 
was larger and more gallantly rigged than the rest was evidently 
the Duke's gaUey. Thira pointed out this one to her companions 
and then she busied herself with calculating the number of men 
that were in the vast fleet sent, as she said, by Heaven to 
avenge her wrongs. And she believed it — so strangely can one 
absorbing thought pervert the fancy — one master passion subdue 
the reason and deform every image within and every event 
without. 

It was midday before the delighted watchers on the cliff 
could hear the voices of men from the armament. The firs* 
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human tone she caught, Thira answered with a shout so shrill 
that ib must have been heard above the roar of the waves and 
the screaming of the wild birds, and it startled her companions, 
who feared that in her frenzy she was about to cast herself from 
the height. But she turned to them: ''It is time that we 
descend to welcome the Norman to this land. Let us go 
together." 

And at a rapid pace they descended the rocky side of the steep 
and in a very few minutes they stood upon the seashore and the 
foam of the waves was sprinkled upon their feet. 

The foremost ship, which carried William himself, was already 
riding at anchor, and a boat, magnificently decorated, surrounded 
by a multitude of others of plainer aspect, was pushing for the 
shore. The whole face of the sea was alive with armed men 
borne rapidly over the rolling waves ; pennons were flying and 
warlike music mingled with shouts and laughter and cheers and 
gratulations. In the bow of the foremost boat sat a man of 
sturdy frame, in light armour, looking eagerly towards the land. 
Thira instantly recognised the Duke of Normandy and saluted 
him by waving her scarf. But he did not seem to notice her 
presence, so much was he absorbed by the view of the rich and 
cultivated country, as it extended before him through the parting 
cliffs. At length the boat touched the shingle. Thira waded 
into the water to seize it. '' William of Normandy,*' she 
exclaimed, '' I promised to meet you here at this time. Behold, 
I am the first to welcome you to the English coast." 

The sailors, surprised at her presumption, were about to treat 
her harshly, but William rebuked them. '' Touch her not ; she 
is a friend. Thira, I have fulfilled my oath — the trees are not 
yet bare.** 

*' Not yet in this delightful heritage of yours. I welcome you 
to victory and a kingdom. Land, my lord.** 

She stepped aside and the Duke leaped from the bow of the 
boat upon the dry sand of the shore. As he moved, a shout 
went up from a thousand throats, waking the echoes of the rocks 
around. But his foot slipped as he alighted — he fell, and in 
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falling lus hand grasped the slippery sand. Insiantlj, at iliis 
ill ornen^ the shout ceased. Thira herself was dumb. But 
T^lliam rose again and, with admirable presence of mind, 
tnming to his followers, who were now on the shore in 
mnltitudes and, showing them the earth npon his palm, ''What 
is the matter?" he said. "What astonishes yon? I have 
grasped this land with my hands and, by the splendour of God, 
how far soerer it may extend, it is mine— it is yonrs t " 

The effect was startling. He alluded to the manner of feudal 
investiture, which gare the possession of estates by the trans- 
fereiftse of a handful of the soiL The allusion was happy. The 
current of fortune W3s believed to be changed. Again they 
shouted louder than before, and through the whole fleet the 
sound went on, echoed and re-echoed until the very birds fled in 
a£&ight from the unaccustomed noise. That shout changed the 
destiny of England and sealed the doom of her King and of her 
people. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 
The Gamp. 

The Eldrige knight in his own oonoine, 

Whom a knight of thine hath shent 
And he is come to avenge his wrong, 
And to thee, all thy knights among, 

Defiance here hath sent. 

Pebcy's BsLiQxnES, Vol. I. 

William marched for a long time without meeting an enemy. 
The inhabitants of the country had fled before him, driving their 
cattle inland, so that his army found only empty houses and 
deserted fields. But he was amply provisioned, and with 
undiminished ardour his soldiers pursued their march, stimulat- 
ing their courage with the prospect of the rich land around them, 
which they promised themselves would be their heritage if 
victory crowned their enterprise. The Duke continually cheered 
them with the like hopes, and much that he then said was 
afterwards recalled to his memory, to his no small annoyance. 

"Look, my brave fellows, at yonder green vale so snugly 
sheltered from the north wind — ^it will be a fortune for a 
battalion of ye— the wood alone is worth a king's ransom. That 
undulating land shall be a lordship to the man who first draws 
Saxon blood. The covers here are amply stocked with beasts of 
chase — the manor shall be his who first breaks the English line. 
This is a noble country — it shall be the Earldom of the man 
who brings me Harold alive or dead — but alive if he can be sa 
taken — I would not harm him.** 

And, thus encouraged, the inyadihg forces went gallantly on 
to conquest or to destruction. 
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At lengihy as they drew nigh to Hastings^ the scouts brought 
tidings that the EngUsh army was approaching at a farious 
rate. This was as William desired. He was anxious that there 
should be no time for the courage of his men to cool — that they 
should hare no leisure to reflect on the difficulties of their task* 
He knew well that while his own forces would be declining in 
vigour, if not in number, the army of Harold would increase in 
strength with every hour's delay ; reinforcements would arrive 
from all parts of the country and the contest would become 
fearfully uneven. Besides, he hoped by one successful battle to 
strike such terror into the hearts of the English that they would 
not attempt to oppose his future progress ; but time, he kcew, 
would give them coolness and courage, and preparations would 
be made throughout the country to receive him, if any long 
delay were to intervene before he could try his fortune in the 
fight. 

The counsellors of Harold advised him to pursue a contrary 
policy — to wait for the aid that was coming up and not to 
hazard a battle with numbers which scarcely exceeded a fourth 
part of the enemy. But the ardent and impatient temper of the 
King, who knew no fear and never studied prudence, would not 
brook this reasonable delay. He was grieved, too, to hear of the 
ravages committed by the invaders and he was anxious to relieve 
his subjects from their devastating presence as soon as possible. 
He had, therefore, pushed towards Hastings by forced marches, 
intending to make an unexpected attack upon the enemy. But 
the wily Duke was prepared, and before the scouts could return 
to announce the position of the Norman army the Duke's camp 
was fortified. Thus thwarted, Harold halted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the invaders and intrenched himself behind ditches 
and palisades. The Saxon lines occupied a long chain of low 
hills defended on every side by a rampart of stakes and osier 
hurdles. And thus they awaited the encounter that was to 
determine the fate of a kingdom. 

The night before the battle Harold was sitting in the tent, if 
it deserved the name, which had been hastily erected on the 
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field for his accommodation. A single torcH flared upon tHe 
table before him, which was strewn with plans of the country 
and of the order of battle. Our learned friend Gregorius, pen in 
hand, sat by his side, busily engaged in writing from the 
dictation of his royal master. In a distant part of the tent 
stood a group of men in armour — English nobles — ^who were 
conferring in a low voice on the various arrangements for the 
morrow's fight. Sweyn, on the opposite side of the tent, 
was busily employed in burnishing some piece of armour, but 
his frequent pauses and his ear directed towards the speakers 
showed that he was in fact eagerly gathering all that fell from 
them. 

But they were disturbed by the entrance of one of the guards, 
announcing an envoy from the Norman Duke. Permission for 
an audience having been given, the soldier presently ushered 
into the tent a monk of venerable mien, who, without much 
ceremony, entered on the business of the embassy. 

" I come, my lord, from William, claiming to be lawful King 
of this realm of England, declaring that he is loath that 
Christian blood should be shed in this quarrel between yourself 
and him. He therefore calls upon you, in the name of that God 
you have offended and of those saints by whom you are 
forsworn, to do one of these three things. He calls upon you 
either to resign to him the crown you have usurped and be the 
highest and most honoured noble in this land ; or, if you prefer 
it, to refer the dispute between you to the judgment of the 
Pope ; or, lastly, to meet him, hand to hand, in fair and single 
combat, and let Heaven determine the right. Thus saith Duke 
William by the lips of his servant Hugues Maigrot. I want 
your answer, my lord." 

Harold looked at him contemptuously. "Away to your 
master and tell him this is my answer. I will not resign my 
crown, for it is my right. I will not submit to the Pope, for he 
would betray me. And I will not meet him in single fight, for I 
would not trust his honour. What say you, my lords, is it well 
answered ?' 
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The nobles all applauded and the monk bowed and was 
preparing to quit the tent, when Harold again spoke. 

" You have done your duty, old man ; for that I respect you. 
Let this toy keep me in your memory and if I fall to-morrow let 
me not be forgotten in your prayers." 

" Trust me, I shall ever remember my lord's gracious good- 
will/' answered the monk, taking a costly bracelet from the 
hand of the King, and he departed from the tent with the abrupt 
message he had received. But still a stranger remained there 
standing by the side of Sweyn and enveloped in a mantle from 
head to foot, so that neither sex nor feature could be dis- 
tinguished. The intruder had entered while the attention of all 
in the tent had been directed to the interview between the King 
and the monk. The form was observed by Sweyn> and a 
sign passed between them, but nothing more, and the servant 
again applied himself busily to his task. When the monk had 
departed, the King resumed his eager survey of the drawings 
before him and the nobles continued in a low whisper to converse 
on the prospects of the morrow. The form, perceiving that 
it was unobserved, motioned to Sweyn, who intimated by a nod 
that he understood the meaning of the sign, and advanced with 
noiseless tread to the table and stood behind the King, with its 
arms crossed under the mantle and the face so hidden that the 
countenance could not be read. It stooped and uttered in the 
ear of the King, in a low tone, " Harold." 

The King started, as if he had heard a voice from the dead. 
"That voice — ^ha! — ^Who art thou — speak! — ^who ?*' 

" Do you know me, Harold ? We have met afore this." 

" Where ? — is it indeed ? — but no, no ; — ^tell me, are you — are 
you — She ?" 

*' Behold. Do you remember ?" And the stranger drew aside 
the fold of the mantle and Harold saw the woman of the heath. 
A superstitious awe came over him. His heart sunk — his frame 
was shaken with a cold shiver — his eyes stared wildly — his hair 
bristled. That spectral form had haunted his dreaming fancy 
ever since the meeting on the Welsh heath. Her prophecy. 
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thongH lie tried to langH it away. Had cbiselled itself upon bis 
memory. A thousand times Had His tHougHts reviewed that 
retired place and tHe singular apparition — ^tHe dark eye, tHe 
HeUisH scream, tHe rude Habiliments — and now, wHen it stood in 
reality before Him, it is not wonderful tHat He was filled with 
sudden terror and tHat a cold sweat covered His skin. THe 
woman saw His agitation and a grim smile curled on Her lip. 

''I told you we sHould meet again, and lo ! Here I am I" sHe 
said, calmly. 

** WHat do you want witH me at tHis unseasonable time of the 
nigbt ? To-morrow " 

« To-morrow would be too late. Would you learn tHe issue of 
tHe battle ?" 

" K you can tell me, I will reward you beyond your proudest 
wisHes," answered tHe Eling ; for, like all persons in tHe time of 
doubt and difficulty. He most earnestly desired to draw aside tHe 
veil of futurity, to find tHe fulfilment of His Hopes or tHe 
consummation of His fears. And it was tHe prevailing creed of 
tHe times tHat tHis foreknowledge migHt be obtained by tHose 
wHo were eitHer so especially endowed by Heaven, tHe Devil, 
or tHe fairies, or wHo Had patiently explored tHe forbidden 
mysteries of tHe black art. Harold doubted not for an instant 
tHat THira was one of tHese mucH favoured but most dreaded 
personages. 

*' I want no reward but one, and tHat is not in your gift," she 
replied ; " but I told you truly enough before, did I not ?" 

** Too true — ^too true — ^but you have happier Hopes for me 
now — a better fate in store— eh, woman ?" 

THira shook her head. " I must consult the stars, my book^ 
but I cannot flatter you. Harkye, Harold, will you trust 
yourself alone with me on the outside of the tent and I will read 
to you your fortunes from the overwritten scroll of Heaven? 
I will not, I cannot. Harm you now." 

*' My lords," said the King, turning to the nobles, who had 
watched this scene with much surprise, " I will presently retainer 
This good woman has matters of import for my private ear." 
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''If I might presume to counsel/' began one, but he was 
interrupted by the King. 

"Nay, my Lord of Kent, I am resolved. I do not mistmst 
ber. We have met afore now." 

"Aye, we have met/' said Thira, in a tone that thrilled 
through the very frame of the King. But his anxiety to learn 
the secrets of futurity prevailed over his loathing of the person 
who promised to reveal them, and he left the tent with her. 

They halted at the nearest spot that would enable them to 
converse without being overheard. It was a little eminence that 
lay on the right of the royal tent. When they had gained the 
summit the woman paused and, folding her arms, looked long 
and earnestly on the heaven. Above them it was very clear and 
cloudless — the stars were glittering in clusters and glowing 
brilliantly through the sharp autumn air. But the horizon was 
darkened by a black mass of cloud whose outline, traced against 
the sky, seemed the peaks of a distant mountain chain. The 
wind was stirring the dead leaves all about them, and now and 
then a gust, the herald of the storm, passed over the plain below 
and eddied round the King and Thira as they stood upon the 
height. 

" Harold," said the woman, '* look up. See how all that space 
is written over with characters of fire. Wherefore, think you* 
are thev set there ?" 

'*To lighten us while the sun is away. They are useless 
else." 

'' Ha 1 ha 1 how should that be ? Behold yonder cloud. In an 
hour its veil will be spread over all the arch above, and what help 
will be the stars then — and is it not so for half the nights of the 
year ?" 

'* True, " muttered the King. 

" Who, in his right mind," continued Thira, " could believe 
that the stars were set there only to make our darkness visible ? 
Oh ! no ; they have a higher office than that. They are for signs 
to us, if we choose to profit by them. Look how some are 
clustered together — ^how others are scattered about, alone in their 
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loveliness. See bow unlike they are in size, in brightness, in 
hue. Some shine like a lamp of purest oil ; some dimly and 
distantly scatter their rays few and far between; some are 
crimson red ; some bum with a pale, faint flame ; some are 
like the emerald ; some have the hue of the young violet ; some 
ahnost dazzle the eye that gazes on their twinkling ; and some 
are scarcely visible in the depth of ether. Wherefore do yon 
think, my lord, should this be ?" 

''I know not," answered Harold; "I am not learned in 
books — ^I have not vexed myself with the knowledge of the 
schools." 

" The schools ! no, nor have I. But I have learned what is 
better — to read a language in those stars, the fortunes of men 
and the destinies of empires. Listen to me. Each one of the 
glorious diamonds you behold, and of thousands you cannot 
see, presides over the fate of the mortal who may chance to be 
bom beneath its influence. The clusters that are scattered 
about rule in like manner the fortunes of nations. So some 
are bright and some dim, some near and some far off, and 
even such are the destinies of those they rule. Do yon 
understand ?" 

'^Tes — ^proceed/' answered the King, eager to hear his own 
fortune, though, it must be confessed, having a very indistinct 
conception of her meaning. 

" That is your star," she said, pointing to a distant part of the 
sky. 

*' Where ?" asked the King, gazing earnestly in the quarter to 
which her arm was directed ; " Where ? — ^I see it not." 

*' It is indeed dim — ^but look stedfastly between those three 
bright stars that blaze together, and the four lesser lights through 
which a straight path would run, and tell me what you see." 

" Nothing — ^I see nothing but a black empty sky," answered 
the King, straining his eyes to catch a glimmer of the precioos 
light. 

" It is dimmed now by a small cloud that is passing — but in a 
moment— -ha ! there it is again." 
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" I see a speck of red light faintly glimmering ; is that my 
•star ?" inquired Harold. 

''It is an apt emblem of yonr fortunes. Harold 1 you are a 
doomed man. When last we met that star was growing into 
«plendonr and outshining all about it ; you see what it is now. 
Such you were-H3uch you are. To-morrow night the* eye will 
eearch for it in vain ; — such you will be.** 

There was an air of conscious truth in her tone which gave 
tenfold weight to her words. At first the King felt his anger 
kindling, but soberer feelings took its place. 

" If it be Heaven's will, I bow in submission, I am not afraid 
to die. If I grieve, it is not for myself, but for my people. I 
sorrow that they must endure the heavy yoke of strangers. But, 
mysterious woman — holy may I call you, eh ? — ^if my own fate be 
such, say not that such will be my country's. Show me, good 
woman, I pray you, her destiny.'* 

« Behold it ; that is the constellation of England. It is the 
brightest in the firmament. It has not dimmed once since I have 
known it — nay, to my fancy it grows brighter every day.*' 

" Thank God for that 1 So England flourish and her people 
prosper — come defeat, come death to me, I shall be happy. 
Thank God for my country 1 But now, woman, for thyself. 
Who and whence art thou ? Why hast thou twice met me as the 
messenger of ill-tidings ? Has Heaven sent thee, or Hell ?" 

"Both — the hell within me and the Heaven above. You 
know my name." 

** Thira, if I remember rightly, but more than that I do not 
know. That name has no awe for me." 

" You have heard it, years ago.*' 

" Ha I I do recal such a name heard many years ago, when I 
was a boy. The servants told me of one Thira, whom my father 
had put away from him. She was a strange, bad woman, and 
they spoke of her with dread." 

''Harold! lam she!" 

The King retreated a step or two, and fixed his eyes with awe 
and horror upon the outline of the figure before him, as it stood 
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projected against the sky. He was too macli startled to reply, 
80 she proceeded. 

''YeSy Harold, I am she whom your mother supplanted. 
Guess now why I am the bearer of ill-tidings — why it joys me to 
tell you of the misfortunes that are coming upon you. I have 
«wom never to know rest till yourself and the whole viper's blood 
of Godwyn are swept from the earth. To-morrow wiU see my vow 
accomplished. TiU then the curse of Thira go along with you." 

She turned away, not waiting for his reply, and descending the 
hill with a rapid step her form was soon lost to him in the 
darkness. Harold stood staring after her in the same attitude of 
surprise and dread, and some moments elapsed before his 
presence of mind was sufficiently restored to permit him to 
resolve upon pursuit. He shouted to the nearest sentinel ; but 
he feared the ridicule that a vain search would occasion, and 
after inquiring the direction she had taken he returned to his 
tent, with his spirits depressed and his mind ill at ease, to muse 
over the occurrences of the night and the prospects of the 
morrow. 

But Thira hastened, by the most retired path, to gain the spot 
where she had appointed with Sweyn to meet at midnight. It 
was a coppice Ijring on the slope of a low hill at the foot of 
which a portion of the camp was formed. She reached it 
unobserved, and already Sweyn was there. It was now quite 
•dark. The clouds had overspread the sky, so that not a single 
star was to be seen. The wind swept in frequent gusts 
through the almost dismantled trees above them, making a 
plaintive moan among the branches. The sounds of mirth and 
revelry came up from the English camp, mingled with the 
neighing of steeds and the clank of armour, and the watchfires 
scattered up and down about the hills and valleys cast a red glare 
upon the sky and made visible a few figures moving around 
them. They stood upon the border of the wood and looked 
upon the strange scene for a long time without speaking. 

" Mother," said Sweyn at last, *' I have obeyed your wish ; I 
am come at the peril of my life." 
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" Ever my own son, my noble boy. Odin will reward you for 
yoor affection, I cannot. But we must not lose a momeni 
Follow me." 

" Whither, mother ?" 

'' To the Norman camp. We most see the Duke to-night. 
You hare the English watchword ? " 

" Yes ; Harold and victory." 

They moved on together through the English, camp. Every- 
where they beheld the soldiers sunk in debauchery, singing and 
shouting as if they had no care, no thought for the mprrow. 
Here a group was seen sitting on the grass around a liuge bowl 
of beer or mead, gloating over obscene songs or laughing at 
merry tales. There appeared a small party deeply engaged in 
gambling (a vice very prevalent in those days), and round them 
lay their companions stretched upon the ground, watching and 
betting heavily on the game. Drunken men were scattered 
about on all sides, so that it was almost as difficult to tread 
without tripping over the prostrate body of a man, as if the 
battle had been already foughten. 

"There is that which will conquer England — ^not the Duke's 
sword alone,*' whispered Thira, pointing to the cups whicli were 
strewed by the side of one of the watch-fires. 

But they went on without hindrance from any, though often 
challenged. Sweyn had provided himself with the watchword 
and, thus aided, they found themselves, after a toilsome walk,, 
beyond the English camp. They had yet to traverse a consider- 
able tract of country before they could reach the encampment of 
the invaders. But when'they gained it they beheld a most striking 
contrast between the two camps. Among the Normans there 
was no noise, no drink, no shouting, no debauchery. Groups 
were to be seen kneeling by the watch-fires and praying in a low 
solemn tone for the blessing of heaven upon their enterprise and 
for protection amid the morrow's fight. Priests might be observed 
going to and fro among the tents, where they had been shriving 
the soldiers who, in the confidence of salvation, cared not for life. 
Not only the sound of prayer, but the song of praise, was to be 
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heard. Bough manly voices joined in the chorus to some 
favourite h3aun, and throughout the Norman camp all was 
solemnity and preparation for the coming day. Thira and Sweyn 
were not long in gaining the tent of the Duke and they were 
immediately admitted. They found William alone with a 
crucifix before him. He had been at his devotions. He greeted 
them with a familiar nod and inquired of Thira the success of 
her mission. 

''I have seen him/' she said^ ''and told him who I am and 
why I persecute him. I have shown him also what will be his 
fate to morrow. I warrant me I have unmanned him — ^manly 
as he is." 

" To believe that we shall fail is often the cause of failure — 
the confidence of success is the best augury for success itself. It 
was wisely done^ mother. I could not have advised more 
shrewdly myself. But how did you make him believe?" 
- " I showed him the stars." 

''And he laughed at you for a fool or a madwoman, eh ? " 

" He did neither, my lord ; he reverenced them — ^which you 
do not. He saw and was convinced. He quailed before me." 

" Though Harold be headstrong, he has a dash of superstition 
about him. He is too much a man of passion and feeling. He 
wants a little of my coolness." 

" He is no match for you, my lord, in cunning, if he be in 
personal valour ; but it grows late. My lord, I have brought 
hither my son, the same who released you from Harold's grasp, 
that he may have your instructions for the morrow. He attends 
Harold to the field. How and when shall he slay him?" 

" What mean you, woman ? ha I — " interrupted the Duke. 

" How and when shall Sweyn take his life ? " 

''His life — ^whose — ^what — ^why ask me^ I would not have 
his life taken. I would save him. God forbid ! " 

" But he must — ^he shall die I " continued Thira. 

"Not by my hands nor by my command. Hence! I do 
not — will not — counsel you. What you do is your sin, not 
mine. I would not harm him — ^he is safe for me." 

VOL. n. o 
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" You will haye no peace while he liyes." 

" True — true — but I would not kill him. If you are willing — 
but I know nothing of it. My charge to you is to saye him^ but 
take him prisoner if you can." 

" For you to put him to death in cold blood, or to live in fear 
and mistrust, my lord ?" 

" Devil I tempt me not, I say. Gb I this instant quit me. I 
will be no party to your sin. I fear you have led me astray too 
much already. Go I" and he looked at the crucifix and repeated 
a prayer. 

" It must be all our own work, I see. Come, Sweyn, I will 
instruct you. But remember, William, for this thy reign shall 
be troubled. I cannot avert the fortune that is promised — for 
thy glory and my vengeance are inseparably linked — but thou 
shalt have a restless time of it. Farewell." And she left the 
tent followed by Swejm. 

They departed by the path they had come, and soon they 
had passed the Norman lines and were moving over the open 
country midway betwixt the two camps. Heavy clouds were 
driving over the sky, and the waning moon, seen only at intervals 
through the rent clouds, scarcely lighted them on their way. 
A cold rain splashed against them and the wind whistled in its 
flight, almost taking away the power of breath as the pair walked 
on opposing it in silence. At length Thira grasped the arm of 
her son and, leaning upon it for support, whispered in his ear, 
" Sweyn, my son, stop— we must — we must — ^part — here." 

The man mended his pace. He moved on, slowly indeed, bat 
still he moved, almost dragging his mother with him. 
Not yet, mother, I am not ready — in a moment." 
Not another step, Sweyn, as you love me. We are lost if we 
triumph not in time," 

Sweyn stood still. The moon peeped through the fissure of a 
cloud and the tears were seen to twinkle upon his cheek. He 
could not utter a word. 

" Sweyn," she murmured, in a low and broken tone that told 
of most awful anguish within, '' let me take thee to my heart for 
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the last, the very last time. Heaven for ever bless thee, my 
noble— noble boy I " 

In a moment the mother and son were locked in a long fond 
embrace. It seemed as if they had loved each other the more 
tenderly and affectionately since they were loved by no other 
creature. Sweyn's head lay upon his mother's bosom, for he 
kneeled as he embraced her — ^npon that bosom which had nursed 
him and eared for him, which had been his pillow so often, his 
refuge always, in care and sorrow. He heard the convulsive 
beating of that heart which throbbed only for vengeance and for 
him. He held in his embrace his best, his only friend — ^his 
companion — ^his playmate — ^his mother. He felt that mother's 
hoi tears dropping upon his cheek and her kiss upon his brow. 
The history of his whole life was compressed into that moment. 
He recalled his childhood ; he remembered the hours upon hours 
his mother had watched by his side in sickness ; how she had 
tended him with a love that was never weary ; how many 
sleepless nights she had devoted to him. He felt indeed that 
there is no love like a mother's love. And now to part from her 
for ever, — ^it was more than he could bear, and he lifted up his 
voice and wept aloud and his whole frame was shaken by his 
sobbing. 

Nor was Thira less moved. Age had somewhat hardened her 
nature, and her one absorbing passion had thrown all others into 
the shade — ^but still he was her son and she was about to lose 
him. She, too, bowed her head i^pon his and cried like a child. 
Her fancy also was busily recalling past scenes and comparing 
them with the future. He had grown up to manhood under her 
care alone. She had watched his expanding frame, her eye was 
delighted by the manly beauty of his person, her heart was 
gladdened by the powers of his mind. What was it to her that 
they were directed to bad purposes ? She had but one hope and 
for that they were nursed. But there was another tie more 
strong even than this. He loved her with more than common 
affection, as a son seldom loves his mother; he lived for her 
alone, and judge, ye mothers — ^men cannot — ^what must have been 
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her emotions to part from such a son in the fulness of his youth, 
health, and strength. 

They kneeled in that hallowed embrace, heedless of the rain 
which was now falling in frequent and heavy showers, each 
delaying to break the spell of silence— each dreading to speak 
the parting word. Thira fmst summoned courage to rise. 

** Go, Sweyn," she said, " go ; leave me — ^tempt me not again 
—go, I say." 

"Mother!" he sobbed, "not so unkindly. Am I not your 
son ? " 

You are my son, Sweyn, my own, my noble son." 
Did you not nurse me and tend me as never child was 
tended— did you not teach me to climb the mountains, to ford 
the streams, to trap the hare, to chase the stag ?" 

^'Yes, Sweyn." 

" When I went abroad, did you not wait for me and watch for 
me through all the night, and spread the board and smooth the 
bed for my return ?" 

Aye, aye, all this — ^but why recal it now ?" 
Did you not bear with me, mother, in my sullen moods, 
never chiding me when I was cross with you ?" 

" I did— I did." 

" And are you not the only thing in all the wild world that 
loves me — how then — how can I part ? Once more— once more, 
my mother." 

The woman, albeit stem of heart, could not resist this appeal, 
and again they were kneeling, clasped in each other's arms and 
weeping bitterly." 

'* Sweyn," she said, after a while, " my dear fellow, be yourself 
— be my son. Eemember your vow." 

''Aye, but you are my mother, I am your son," he sobbed, 
clinging to her still more closely. 

The woman collected all her energies for one last desperate 
effort. She hastily wiped away her tears and, twice kissing his 
cold forehead, she tore herself from his embrace, and half 
screaming " Adieu, Sweyn, for ever !" she turned away and ran 
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into the darkness with the speed of one who flies from something 
that he fears^ leaving the man with one knee upon the wet 
ground, his head bowed and his hands clasped in the attitude of 
utter despair. But it was for a moment only. He rose and 
followed in the path that Thira had taken. He shouted after 
her "Mother! Mother 1" and his cries were carried by the wind 
to the Saxon camp. She did not or would not hear^ nor, though 
he strained his eyes, dim with tears, to catch the outline of her 
form through the gloom of the night, could he at all discover 
whither she had gone. He soon paused ; he felt that the trial 
was over, the agony passed. A calm, resolute despair took 
possession of his heart, though frequent, deep, and painful sighs, 
as he sought again the royal tent, showed with how much 
diflBculty the victory was won. 

Thira, too, when she was far away from the place of parting 
stood still and, amid the beat of the storm, returned thanks to 
Heaven which had strengthened her to endure the trial. 
" Vengeance hath triumphed over nature,'' she muttered, as she 
moved on towards the Norman camp ; but, as if to mock her 
words, the tears streamed down her cheeks and she wept with 
all the weakness of a woman. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 
The Battle. 

Wliilst his dim eyes, , 
liike a spent lamp, which, ere ita weak flame dies. 
In giddy blazes glares, as if his soul 
Were at those casements flying out, did roll 
Swifter than thought their bloodshot orbs, his hands 
Did with Death's agues tremble — cold dew stands 
Upon his clammy lips. 

CHABLEliAaNlS'S PhABOMONDA. 

In a fortress erected upon a rising ground and looking down 
with proud defiance on either hostile camp, the night that 
preceded the conflict which was to decide the fate of England 
dragged wearily and painfully to one who lay upon a splendid 
couch in a stately chamber, vainly courting the sleep which luxury 
could not charm nor the power of medicine command. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, yet suffering from his wound, tossed 
and turned upon his pillow with the feverish restlessness that 
marks an advanced stage of disease. He continually raised him- 
self upon his elbow and gazed round the painted chamber with 
an aspect of terror, as if by the murky light of the taper he saw 
shapes moving about the room. Then he would throw himself 
back upon the bed and seem to doze for a time though half- 
muttered sentences came from his white lips and his fingers 
were busy playing with the coverlet of the bed. This symptom 
of approaching death was noticed by the physician (to whom 
the reader has been before introduced), for he said audibly, 
"Thank God!" as if he was pleased at the prospect of reUef 
from a toilsome, though profitable task. He leaned back in 
the chair and, yawning twice or thrice, closed his eyes, as if 
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about to snatcli the relief of a short slumber. But even this 
rest was not permitted to him, for the patient would start fro]3a 
the delirious doze into which he had fallen and put to him 
some hurried question about the hour and medicine, or he would 
ask, " Who calls me ?" " Who entered now ?'* " What man is by 
the window ?" or some such question, denoting a wandering mind, 
for the room was really without any inhabitant but themselves. 
The doctor at length, as much for his own relief as for that 
of his patient, tried an opiate. But such medicine, from long 
use, had lost its oblivious power upon the poor patient, and, 
instead of inducing sleep, it served only to increase his delirium 
and aggravate that awful restlessness which is painful even to the 
spectator most accustomed to witness it. 

There was another inmate of the castle, in another room, to 
whom sleep was not more beneficent, though suffering was less. 
Hers indeed was the melancholy calm of resignation to 
ill-fortune and the will of Heaven. She looked through the 
barred window upon the strange scene that was spread out before 
her upon the country below. HiU and dale were studded over 
with the white tents of the rival armies, seen distinctly by the 
light of the watchfires that were kindled on every side. She could 
distinguish the forms of the soldiers as they moved to and fro 
between the flames ; she could count the groups that gathered 
round them, some sportively, some jovially with the drinking 
horn, some peilsively, as if thinking of the chances of the 
morrow's fight. She could hear the sounds of command, of 
song, of merriment, of armour, of steeds, mingled and mellowed 
by the distance. As she gazed, her thoughts wandered to the 
probable events of the coming day. She wept when she 
reflected how many of all that host before the next sunset would 
be Ijdng lifeless upon the fields which they now trod with the 
buoyancy of hope and full of high courage and life, and 
unconsciously her fancy recalled one of whose fate she was 
ignorant, and her heart sickened when she thought that probably 
he was among that gallant crowd, perhaps thinking of her, and 
oh I how her bosom heaved when she remembered that he also 
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would share the dangers of the morrow. And in the angnish of 
her soul she kneeled down and, liftmg her hands and eyes 
towards heaven, she poured forth a prayer to the common God of 
humanity that He would protect her beloved Eadwolf and 
conduct him safely through the coming fight. She was startled 
from her lowly posture by the approach of an attendant, who 
informed her, with much caution, that a friend waited to be 
admitted to her presence. She consented to see him, and 
presently the servant returned with a light, followed by a man 
whose cap was drawn so closely over his face that his features 
could not be discerned. The servant immediately retired, and 
the stranger, unmuffling his features, threw himself at her feet. 
She startled and shrieked when she saw him — ^for it was 
Murdoch the Bardh. She drew back with loathing. 

"Aye, lady," he said, in a humble tone, ''spurn me; I 
deserve it all." 

" Murdoch," she replied, " what further violence do you 
meditate? Why have you come hither?" 

" To confess my gmlt to you — ^to — ^no, not to implore your 
pardon — I dare not hope for that." 

"Nay," she replied more calmly, "if Heaven pardons the 
sinner, much more should poor erring human nature pardon. I 
forgive you, Murdoch — from my heart I forgive you ; but we 
must not meet again — we never can be as we have been — you 
have wronged me too much." 

" I have — I have — I am a wretch — a villain ; no name is too 
hard for me. Ohl that fiend jealousy!" he groaned with very 
agony. 

" Murdoch I " she said, somewhat softened by his suffering, 
" when I remember what you were and what you are, what your 
heart was, so full of feeling, gentleness, and goodness, and what 
it is, I doubt my memory or my senses." 

"And is not mi/ person changed too ?" he exclaimed, throwing 
back the long locks that hung in wild disorder over his brow. 
" Is not my cheek thin and pale ? My lips are blanched, mine 
eyes sunken and bloodshot ; my brow is furrowed, my whole 
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countenance haggard and old — aye, old, thoogli a summer has 
scarcely passed since I was light hearted and healthful and young. 
Look, Evila, at that which was once Murdoch, the happy, happy 
bardh. This hath the conscience done ; the worm that sleeps 
not hath been gnawing at my life's core and made me what I 
am ! Lady, you are amply avenged.'* 

He was indeed changed, and the change affected her. The 
tears stood in her eyes and her voice assumed a softer tone. 
'' You made me a captive here, Murdoch ; therefore I cannot help 
you/' 

" I did, and if my life could buy your liberty the price should 
be freely paid. At the peril of my life I have sought you to-— to 
— to " He paused. 

What ?" she said, kindly. 

First, to ask pardon for my sins against you, and then to bid 

adieu to you for ever. You have granted the one " He 

paused. 

Her emotions forbade her to reply. She remembered the 
pleasant, happy years they had passed together ; their former 
friendship, how they had sung together and walked together and 
studied together in the desolate Cairn Braieh, and her overflowing 
heart found relief in a flood of tears. 

'* Evila^" said the bardh, in the soft sweet voice of former 
times, " are those tears for me ?" 

*' Gk)d knows, Murdoch," she sobbed, " how I loved you— dearly 
as ever sister loved a brother ; mine was truly a sister's love — ^I 
would have sacriflced life for you, and yet how — ^how was I 
repaid ?" 

Truly, most vilely," answered the bardh. 
But it is past now. I forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart. I will put it to the account of madness — anything rather 
than a bad spirit." 

" And yet, Evila, it was the excess of my love for you." 

" Not a syllable of that," she interrupted ; " you insult me — ^I 
am another's now — ^my honour, my troth is plighted." 

'' Then there is no hope for me now ? " he said despairingly. 
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" None/' she answered ; '' if eyer you have cherislied any^ fling 
it away. Were I free to-morrow I conld not marry you ; therefore 
forget me. You do not seem to recollect that the Murdoch 
before me is not the same Murdoch who was once my friend." 

" Oh I I feel that,*' he said bitterly. 

'' Nor am I the same Evila. I was then a mad, foolish girl ; I 
am now a sober woman, whom misfortune has made thoughtfol 
and danger wary. Forget you, Murdoch, I cannot, unless I forget 
my home and my happy childhood. Pity you I must, while I 
think what you have been and what you are ; but love you I can 
never. There, there, take my pardon and away." 

''You are right," he said, after a pause, in which he had half 
turned as if to quit the room; ''I am a fallen, dishonoured 
man, not fit for the presence of purity such as yours. I obey — 
farewell, Evila — farewell for ever." 

He extended his hand to her and turned aside his head, as if 
he dreaded to witness her refusal of it. But she did not so grieve 
him. She took the proffered hand. Overcome by her generosity, 
he dropped upon his knee and bathed her hand with his tears. 
She gently withdrew it from his grasp, and sighing, "Adieu, 
Murdoch," she hastened to the inner chamber, leaving him in 
the same posture, his head bowed upon his bosom, his long 
hair quite concealing his face, one hand resting upon his knee 
and the other lying listlessly upon the ground. He could hear 
her sobs within, and many minutes elapsed before he could 
sufficiently recall his scattered senses to quit the chamber to 
which he had made his way through so much difficulty and 
danger. But at length he gathered his mantle once more about 
him, and with a long earnest look behind departed from the 
room which had so lately held all that he loved upon earth — all 
for which he valued life. 

All the night the Lady Evila did not sleep. A thousand 
mingled emotions — fear, sorrow, love, the memory of past times, 
the recollection of the friends from whom she was severed — 
coursed one another through her busy brain and forbade the 
f orgetf ulness of slumber. The silence of her chamber was alone 
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broken by the sounds from the camp below, and the slowly passing 
hours were measured only by the regular challenges given and 
answered from station to station by those who kept watch upon 
the plain. She threw herself upon the couch, but the more she 
courted sleep the more wakeful were her thoughts ; and she 
waited, with an eagerness which they only can know who have 
kept their solitary vigils through the long night, the first glim- 
mering of the dawn upon the sky. Long before it came she knew 
that it was near by the increased stir which was audible in either 
camp, and when at length the veil of night was withdrawn from 
the face of the earth, she perceived that all the country below 
was alive and in motion. The wind died away, the clouds had 
departed from the heaven, the sky was blue and bright, and there 
was a smile upon the whole face of nature, so soon to be defiled 
by the dark passions and strife of man. But as yet it was a gay 
and beautiful scene. Bands of armed men were drawn up in 
orderly array wherever the ground gave promise of advantage. 
Horsemen were galloping to and fro with the speed of those 
who carry weighty tidings. The English bow-men, remarkable 
for their sturdy frames, formed compact masses in various parts 
of the field, and ever3rwhere might be seen banners of various 
hues floating in the morning wind and waving as if in proud 
defiance of the menaces of the enemy. Nor less was the 
care and courage among the invading forces. On the contrary, 
they were disposed with even more skill, and in silence, but with 
admirable coolness, they awaited the beginning of the conflict. 

Such was the scene which presented itself to the lady when, 
invited by the horizontal rays of the rising siin, she went to the 
window and looked out upon the wide expanse of country. She 
had heard of battles before ; she had never witnessed one, nor saw 
there anything in the preparations she now beheld calculated 
to inspire horror or alarm. Nay, it was rather an attractive 
spectacle. The war cry had not yet been sounded, death had not 
begun its work, and the demon of destruction showed himself to 
her decked in such dazzling and attractive splendour that the 
simple heart of Evila shared unconsciously the enthusiasm of the 
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scene, and in that enthusiasm forgot the tragedy to which 
it was the prologue. Her eye glanced eagerly along the 
English lines, hoping to find the form of Eadwulf, but 
amidst that multitude not even the eye of love could find 
him. Sometimes, indeed, she half believed that she could 
recognise his form ; but a step, a bend, a motion of the figure at 
which she was gazing, ahnost as quickly convinced her that she 
was mistaken. 

While yet her glance was wandering along the Saxon lines, 
anxiously looking for him to whom her whole soul was devoted, 
she was summoned to the bed-side of the Archbishop, who was 
evidently dying. He desired to see her, to implore pardon for 
his offences against her. She paused for a moment, and then 
followed the menial to the chamber where the once proud and 
handsome priest was about to close his profligate and irreligious 
life. She found him seemingly asleep ; his eyes were closed ; 
his breathing was short and disturbed ; the dews of death 
were gathering upon his lofty forehead ; his thin fingers, extended 
upon the velvet coverlet, exhibited that convulsive twitching 
which commonly precedes death. She stepped so lightly that 
she did not disturb the uneasy doze into which he had fallen, 
and thus she stood, looking upon the wreck of manly beauty 
before her, and while a tear stole to her eyelid for the early fate 
of one so noble in outward bearing, her reason acknowledged the 
avenging hand of Providence, who would not permit impiety to 
flourish nor guilt to go unpunished. While her thoughts were 
yet dwelling on the justice of Heaven, the Prelate languidly 
opened his eyes, still brilliant and apparently the more black from 
contrast with the deathly whiteness of his cheek and brow. 

"Lady," he said faintly, "will you look with pity on him who 
has wronged you — will you, lady ?" 

"I will — I do,'* she replied. "God has suflSciently punished 
you. / have but to forgive." 

"Forgive 1 that is a blessed word; I hear it now, but can I dare 
to hope that I shall hear it when — when I am dead ? Can / ever 
hope to be forgiven ? — that's the maddening thought. Oh 1 it 
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vexes me sorely — sorely. I saw a vision just now, lady, such a 



vision. 



The leech, who sat by him on the other side of the bed, looked 
at Evila, as if to tell her that his mind was wandering. She 
understood him. 

" My lord," she said, taking his hot hand, " the Book you were 
ordained to teach tells us that all who repent shall be forgiven. 
Do you repent of your sins ?" 

"Eepent I Aye, from my inmost heart, would they could be 
so easily blotted out. I do— I do repent." 

" Then by that Book you will be forgiven in the next world, 
even as freely as I forgive you in this." 

"But the vision I" murmured the Archbishop, with a frightful 
frown. 

" It was but a dream, the child of fever, of long watchfulness. 
Bouse you, my lord — ^rouse you. Be yourself again — ^your original 
self, before pride and passion turned you from your natural 
path." 

" Oh I you are a ministering angel I" sighed the prelate, 
again closing his eyes. " I fear me this is but a vision. No," he 
added, after a pause, opening them again ; '* there she is still, 
looking so kind, so heavenly sweet. Say, lady, are you not a 
messenger from above, sent to speak peace to my tortured 
heart ?" 

The leech looked at her. ''£ am come to comfort you, to 
soothe you, to whisper forgiveness to you." 

He once more closed his eyes, his countenance became calm, 
his hands were still ; the leech thought he was dying, but it was 
only for a few minutes ; presently he looked up again, and the 
wildness of his glance had passed away. 

<' Doctor," he said, extending his hand, "tell me how long I 
shall live. No falsehood now— one hour or twelve — ^tell me." 

" By the pulse," answered the obsequious mediciner, "I should 
say that death cannot be expected in less than ten hours; 
certainly twelve is the utmost term of your life. My skill is well 
known to your grace, and if " 
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''Peace I" interrupted the dying man, in a voice that startled 
the doctor. " Can your skill find me a medicine which shall for a 
time restore the vigour of my mind and rally again my 
scattered thoughts ?" 

The doctor laid his finger upon his forehead and reflected. 

''There is a medicine/* he said, "most powerful for the 
purpose, but most fatal. It will make you a man again for five 
hours and a corpse the sixth." 

" Give it me/' said the prelate ; " thou art a rare doctor. I 
will buy a livelier existence with a longer one." 

The practitioner went to a little chest that was upon the table 
and took thence two phials, the contents of which he threw into a 
silver goblet. The spicy fragrance of the mixture filled the room. 

"Drink this," he said, holding the cup to the lips of the 
Archbishop; "it is distilled from the rarest and most costly 
shrubs of the East. As the spirit of a hundred plants is 
concentrated in this draught, so it will compress the energy of a 
whole life into a few hours. It hastens the motion of the 
wheels within us." 

The Prelate greedily drained the cup and the ejffects of the 
potion were soon visible in him. His eye had more meaning and 
moved more soberly ; the colour returned to his lips and cheeks ; 
the damps departed from his brow ; his breathing was slower and 
more regular. After two or three efforts he raised himself in the 
bed and looked round him like one awaking from a deep sleep 
in a strange room, who recalls by slow degrees the memory of 
the past, wondering how he came there. At such a moment 
the most trifling object serves as the link to unite the present 
with the bygone. Evila was to Eobert Gemeticus the link that 
recalled his scattered senses. 

"Hal" he said, in his natural voice, "I remember — the 
combat — the voyage — the invasion — I see — I see." 

" The medicine hath worked a greater wonder than the sage 
himself predicted who gave it to me," observed the Leech to Evila. 

" It is indeed a god-like knowledge, that art of yours," she 
replied. 
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" By Saint Danstan ! '* »dd the prelate, with something of his 
ancient gaiety of tone, " I am myself again ; I feel as if I were a 
new man ; I shall be well shortly, eh, doctor ? Able to break 
a lance or conrt a smile with the best in the land. It is a 
marveUons medicine i" 

The practitioner looked at him with an ironical sneer. 

"Hal lady," he continued, taming to Eyila^ who stood 
speechless with surprise at the astonishing effect of the potion 
and shocked at the change in his manner, from the abjectness o^ 
penitence to the recklessness of his former profligacy; "Hat 
lady, I am happy to see you here, to be so well tended ; I 
thought it would not be long before you would be reconciled to 
my chamber ; henceforth " 

She hastily retreated to the door and would have departed, but 
the Prelate commanded the menial who waited there to oppose 
her exit. 

" My lord," she said, " how can you — ^how dare you, a dying 
man, insult me thus ? I came hither at your own entreaty to 
receiye your penitence and to give you my pardon. Bethink 
yourself, my lord ; in six hours — ^is it not, leech ? — ^in six short 
hours you wiU stand before the judgment seat of your Creator. 
How can you venture to appear there with such language on 
your lips ? Is this your penitence ? Fie on you, my lord. Let 
me go to mine own chamber — I demand it, my lord. Detain me 
not 1" 

" Sooth, sweet one, stay with me awhile at least — ^I will not 
harm you — sickness has changed me sadly. The daintiest virtue 
might not be shamed to tend on a poor, suffering, weak man- 
though I am better — better. I shall soon be well — I feel it — ^it*8 
a falsity, leech, that the potion ends life — it gives it. Hark t 
what means that shout V 

While he was speaking, a great shout as of thousands of voices 
crying " Harold for England 1" answered by another no less loud, 
in which was distinguished the words " For God and the right V* 
came up from the armies below, rocking the very castle walls. 
Evila and the leech rushed to the window. The Prelate 
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attempted to throw his cloak about him and rise from his bed, but 
his weakness and the agony of his wound would not permit him. 
Thus, as it were, chained to his couch, his fury rose. " Curse on 
these coward limbs ! Am I to be kept prisoner here all my life ? 
Doctor, I say, help me to the window ; give me strength as well 
as spirits. What is the use of thy silly science if it cannot do 
that ? There again — another shout — ^it is the cry of battle — ^I 
know it. Tell me, knave, what it is — tell me, or by the Pope's 
toe, you shall hang or drown in an hour." 

"My lord," said Eyila, alarmed at his violence, ^'the armies 
below have joined in conflict — they are fighting furiously. 
Jost Heaven I — ^there is a man killed close to the moat — what a 
horrid sight V and she turned away her head sickened by the 
view. 

" Excellent, lady, pray keep your post — ^look out upon the field 
— ^teU me how the battle turns. Whose shout is that ?" 

** A company of English bowmen showering arrows upon the 
crowd of the Normans. Ah ! they are already confused ; they 
hesitate — ^they turn — they fly — the archers follow." 

*' How many may there be ?" interrupted the Prelate. 

'* I cannot count — hundreds of them. They are half hidden 
now in dust. It clears away — the ground is strewn with the 
wounded and the slain. It is a fearful sight, but a grand one." 

"Is the whole line in motion ?" 

*' As far as mine eye can reach all is confusion. The hill 
hides a part of the field, but there is a great dust going up 
behind it." 

*' There will be the hottest fight," observed the Prelate ; " the 
bravest and best of the English are doubtless stationed there 
where the ground gives a prospect of advantage. Harold is 
too good a general to overlook such a post. Tell me now what 
you see." 

" Two knights, both men of noble gait, have left the ranks and 
advance towards each other just below. They choose a clear 
space — ^they salute distantly — what handsome men 1 and yet they 
fight — success attend him with the light hair and bounding step I 
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Their swords ar^ like flashes of lightning, they move so qoicldy. 
Hal the dark champion retreats — ^no, it is only a feint— he 
presses forward again — ^the other yields and falls on his knee- 
Heaven help him ! — Mercy, thou dark warrior ! Ha ! he is up 
again — ^the fight proceeds. Joy ! joy ! the sword of the light- 
haired youth is in his side." 

Not in a mortal place/' observed the leech, sagely. 
The conqueror would not take his life — ^he is too noble for 
that/' continued the lady. "Look, the sword falls from his 
grasp- — ^the woxmded man seizes it and flings it into the water. 
He rushes upon his unarmed foe— what a struggle ! — ^they throw 
— they writhe — ^thank Heaven that both are xmarmed — ^no death 
can come of it— they fall — he with the light hair is uppermost— 
they roll — ^ha ! they are on the water's brink — ^the wounded man 
draws him on — he cannot loose himself from that deadly grasp 
—oh ! help, help, help I" In her enthusiasm she forgot where she 
was. 

So the vanquished is resolved that they shall at least 
die together — excellent — ^how fare they, lady ?" interrupted the 
Archbishop. 

" The youth resists — he struggles to release himself from that 
deadly gripe— they pause — ^no, they roll again — a moment and 
they will be in the water — ^he succeeds— oh ! Gbd I I cannot look 
at this/' and she retired from the window. 

"The woxmded man presses his thumb upon the pomum 
Adami of the other," continued the precise doctor, no way 
shocked, but on the contrary, much interested in the spectacle ; 
" and he already exhibits the usual symptoms of suffocation — ^his 
face is black — ^his eyes are starting from his head — ^he pants for 
breath-— he cannot hold out much longer." 

A plunge was heard in the water. Evila screamed. 

"As I said, he was strangled — ^they have fallen together into 
the water — yet he wiU not loose his hold — ^they float — they 
struggle still — they sink now — no, they rise again— drowning 
men always rise three times — a second dip— they will come up 
yet again." 

VOL. n. B 
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A long and, to the lady, honible pause en^oeck 

" No— no — it's very strange thej don't rise the third times 
How odd ! this is quite a novel case— the water waves there, hnl 
I cannot see them — ^well — well — ^it's all over now." 

Evila was more faint with the redtal than she had been bf 
the spectacle of the conflict, and though repeatedly uqged by the 
Archbishop, she would not for a long time agam fi^o to the 
window ; the doctor therefore supplied the required information 
to the imperious prelate. 

In this manner the lady took no note of time, now lookJbig 

oat upon the fight that raged forionsly below, and now retreating 

from the spectacle of carnage with affright and horror, as 

cariosity and fear prevailed by tarns. The doctor did not suffer 

his tongue to sleep, and the patient almost forgot his wound and 

his danger in the enthusiasm of the contest thus depicted to him 

by one or the other of the spectators, and sometimes by both 

together. Evila more than once endeavoured to escape from the 

room, but by the Archbishop's command the door was strictly 

guarded, and she was compelled to resign herself with a good 

grace to a necessity which she believed would be soon removed, 

for the doctor had positively assured her that her persecutor 

could not see another sun. Many times her eye wandered over 

the crowded country seeking the form of Eadwulf amid the 

throng. But she sought in vain, and a thousand painful 

conjectures filled her fancy. As yet she could not find the 

person of the King, and she consoled herself with the thought 

that most probably he was attending his royal friend. This 

revived her hopes, and she went again to the window and 

surveyed even more narrowly the scene of the conflict. Great 

changes had taken place in the ranks of the hostile armies. 

Whole bands on both sides had been slaughtered or dispersed — 

there was less of order apparent in the position of the troops — 

they had for the most part exchanged the distant combat with 

the bow for a close encounter with the axe and sword, hand to 

hand and foot to foot, and though really more awful and 

exciting, the battle had less of splendour and interest to the 
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spectator from above, for it was more like a fnrioiis crowd 
moYUig and mingling without command or order, each one 
selecting his own enemy and trying a separate engagement. 
She conld distingaish the Dnke of Normandy in the very thick 
of the fight, cheering his men by his gestures and inspiring 
them by his example, and wherever he went the hottest battle 
raged. But as yet the balance seemed to sway evenly ; neither 
party gave groxmd, and the skiU and courage of each were equaL 
Already the field was strewn with the dying and the dead, and 
the groans of the wounded were audible even above the shouts 
of the combatants and the dash of wec^ns. 

Presently a great company of horsemen came from^ behind the 
rising ground on the right, and, wheeling, advanced as if to 
charge the dense throng before them. She recognised the fona 
of Harold foremost of alL 

^ Ha 1" she exclaimed ; " there is the Eing«-who may be that 
young knight by his side ?*' 

" Is he tall and stooping in his gait V* inquired the prelate. 

*' He is, and he hath a green plume." 

''I know him well — ^he is Ghirth, the King's brother, and as 
brave a man as lives in Ohristendom. How do they fight ?" 

'' On horses — ^but they pause now to consult. Where ctm he 
be-^e is not there." 

" Who is not there — ^whom do you seek, lady ?" 

''A friend," she answered; but she could not see Eadwnlf» 
though her eyes ached with straining. 

The company had closed the consultation, and again they 
moved to the place of the fight. The ground that lay between 
them and the combatants bore testimony to the fury of the battle 
that had been foughten there. On the left was another hill, 
occupied by the Normans, between which and the thick of the 
fight was a considerable track of groxmd strongly defended by the 
line of the enemy, so that as yet it had been trodden by the foot 
neither of man nor of horse. It was against this position that 
Harold, unsuspicious of stratagem, directed the attack in person. 
He charged with fury, and the whole body of the enemy, as pre- 

B 2 
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yiously instmeted, afteif making a alight show of resistanoe^ opened 
and BofiPered him and the band who had followed to pass 
into the unoocapied space they had affected to guard. The feint 
succeeded. The place was in fact a quagmire, made still more 
impassable by stakes driven into the earth and holes and pitfalls • 
which had been purposely made in all parts. In a few moments 
there was the most frightful confusion among the conquerors, as. 
they thought themselves — ^the horses floxmdered about the 
treacherous ground, falling and throwing their riders. Harold, 
as he was the first to plxmge into the marsh, so he was the first 
to experience the danger — he was thrown, and scarcely saved 
from being trampled to death by his own troops. 

" Thank God, he rises again," said the lady, " but with what 
hope? The enemy see it and shout — ^they encompass the 
devoted band and pour their arrows like hail — ^they have them 
caged in— -oh I they must perish now l^ha ! an arrow has pierced 
the noble Gurth — ^is it not his name, leech ? — he falls, extending 
his hand to his brother, but he cannot help him — ^his own life is 
in peril — ^look I look I doctor." 

" Tell me, lady, how he fares. I feel weaker — ^I am faint- 
tell me, does he meet the Norman hounds ?" 

*' He does — ^he does most gallantly— only some fifty of them 
now remain alive. They are a gallant band — ^they rush upon 
the hostile lines. What a fight 1" 

"A lancet to a sword blade they make their way through 
them," interrupted the doctor. 

" They do — they have broken the line. Six fly this way — an 
arrow has stayed the career of the hindmost — ^another falls as if 
faint with a wound — another and another. The King is alone 
now — but look I doctor, who comes to meet him from behind the 
hill, friend or foe ?" 

" It is a friend ; he hath the royal livery. It is a servant of 
the King's — in good time he comes to save his master's life." 

" A blessing on his head," continued Evila ; " they meet, they 
approach the moat together — ^the King halts — ^he draws breath — 
Heaven be praised, he is safe at last I " 
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*' Be kneek to dimk, as well be may after sooh a lace, bat 
cold water's the deril wben a man's beated," said the doctor. 

''Lookyleeobyat that strange figure upon the bill-top. Smely 
I have seen her before. She waves her band — ^her hair streams 
in the wind — bow like she is to Thira, the weird woman I — nay, 
it is herself. Look at her, leech." 

''But the King — bow fares be?" intermpted the pTdate, 
impatiently. 

** The man who attends the King bails her again/' obeerred 
the doctor^ not heeding the request of bis patient ; *' be tbhists 
bis band into bis vest — tb^^ is treason Inrewing." 

" Shout to him, doctor— I pray you^ shout. Your yoioe may 
reach the kneeling King and warn him of bis danger. Shout 
for your very life." 

The doctor cried out at the loudest pitch of bis Yoioe, but it 
was drowned by the din of the battle. 

''Heaven be merciful to him; be does not bear; the wretch 
draws nearer ; be noses bis band to strike. Shout again." 

The leech obeyed, but it was too late. A scream from Evila, 
as she shrank back from the window, told the Archbishop that 
the murderous deed was done. 

''He is dead, then," exclaimed the prelate; "Harold has fallen, 
not in fair fight, but by the band of treachery. Doctor, how 
fares the murderer ?" 

" Ob ! my lird, he hath smitten the King under the left rib, 
in a most mortal part ; but the King has grappled with him even 
in death. He hath wrung the knife from bis assailant's hand. 
Glorious ! it is buried in his heart — ^they will die together." 

" Help me, doctor ! I feel very, very faint,'* cried the prelate. 

" I could scarce have stricken more mortally myself, with all 
my knowledge of medicine," continued the learned man, intent 
upon the scene below. Ha 1 bow the woman waves her mantle. 
She descends ; she approaches ; she kneels over the prostrate 
bodies ; she parts the long hair of the King ; she looks into his 
face; she laughs I what a horrid laugh! She turns to the 
murderer— 4ee, lady, she lifts his bead ; she clasps him to her 
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boBom ; by the maaB, she weeps ; she ones like a child ; she kisseB 
his. bloody cheek ; perhi^ she is his mother." 

** Nothing but a mother's sorrow could have called tears into 
the eyes of one so hard-hearted. See, she gently lays him on 
the earth again. She kneels above them ; she lifts her hands to 
heaven ; she prays — ^how can she pray ? She looks at the youth 
again, she cannot tear her eyes from him. She retreats, turning 
often as she goes. 1 cannot help looking at her ; she reminds me 
of my country and my home." 

** You know her, then ? " said the leech. 

*' I have seen her before ; she dwells not far from my birthplace. 
How majestically she walks away 1 Surely she is what she caUs 
henelf." 

" A witch, lady ?" 

''Bather a prophetess. She deals in forbidden lore." 

A groan from the patient startled them. They turned. He 
had fallen back upon his pillow. 

** By the Pope's toe 1 I had forgotten," said the doctor, looking 
up at the sun ; " the hours of his life are almost gone ; the 
medicine hath done its work ; let us help him." 

They went to the bed-side. The prelate was fainter and 
paler than he had seemed in the morning. The excitement of 
the medicine was over, his eyes were glazed, his cheeks had 
fallen, his lips were blue, his breathing was hurried and irregular, 
convulsions came at times over his frame. "" 

" Doctor," he said languidly, "is this your boasted skill? I 
am worse now than before 1 drank that accursed draught." 

*' I warned your grace of it, but you would have it ; I told you 
that it would condense into six hours the energy of your whole 
remaining life. I cannot help you." 

''But I shall not die, doctor; you don't mean to say that. 
You can save me if you please. I know you can." 

^'All the medicines in the world could not lengthen your life 
another hour ; that medicine never fails." 

A slight flush of anger passed over the face of the patient, a 
frown gathered on his brow, he raised the arm that was not 
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wounded and grasped the ihroafc of the doctor, who was hanging 
over him watching the gradual depaitore of the spirit. 

''Thou wretch, thou shalt perish for this !" he screamed, bat 
he had gathered all his strength into that effort. While he 
spoke his hand relaxed its grasp and he fell back upon the piEow 
a distorted corpse. 

Eyila swooned when she beheld this, and the leech, his face 
still purple with the gripe of the dying man, hastened to the 
door to summon aid. 

While these things were pasnng within the castle the fate of 
the battle and of England was being decided without. The 
English fled on ewerj side, leaving the yictorioos Normans in 
possession of the field, so hardly f oughten, so dearly won. 
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OHAPTEB XXVL 

OONOLUSION. 

'Tifl the keystone 
That makes the aroh. The zest that there were pat 
Are nothing tiU that oomes to bind and shut. 
Then stands it a triumphal marke ! then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the way, and when 
It was erected ; and still, widking under, 
Meet some new matter to look up and wonder ! 

Ben Jokson. 
Thb sun was setting when Eyila looked oat from the window of 
the chamber to which she had retired after the death of her 
persecutor. She beheld the plain before her covered with the 
bodies of the slain, and she heard the groans of the wounded, 
mingled with the shouts of triumph that went up from the 
victors, as band after band, straggler after straggler, returned 
from pursuit or plunder. Melancholy thoughts were hers as she 
reflected on the hard and early fate of so many gallant men— of 
the anguish of those whom that day had made widows and orphans 
-—of the sorrows of parents now childless, and her heart sank 
within her when she remembered that possibly her own Eadwulf 
might be among the multitude who lay all lifeless and disfigured 
with wounds upon the bloody field before her. From these sad 
musings she was roused by the approach a numerous band of 
armed men, with banners and trumpets, among the formost of 
whom she recognised the Conqueror William. They halted 
before the castle and summoned it to surrender. Presently she 
saw the drawbridge lowered and the keys presented to the 
Duke. The prospect of freedom at length dawned upon her. She 
fell on her knees and gave thanks to Heaven who had condocted 
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hx aabfy tlmiitf i m wamj pwik gpd dTfliHnl1af«. BvenivUilB 
aha wwM in iUi IibbUb attitode aa atteBdaat r n mwi ^ wl hat to 
the iHWiiiK.1 of tiiB Doka. 6be foDovod, and wai ipaadBlf 
ushered inio IhB haSl al the iortmii, iriiae William and Ua 



^lAdf^^lw aad^adfaMD^ to meei Imt, ' I do not offer mj 
liaiid. It bean tokn of iiiB bkxidf boufeBB of iJie day, bat 
your fre e d am fzam imu I baite amch to annrar for to yoo, but 
tbere win be an^le iime for ftiphnarinn and mpcHogy, The 
wo rilij raaJbflm wSL be bere aacB, and tlds eaaile it jooa 
if fan. win booonr it mmmI me by mi^mtg it your abode.** 

** Thank joo, mj icxd Dake ; I ihaiik yon ham mj heart. I 
oiwe to yoa a debt of gratitodft I can neter hope to repi^. Toa 

Hbetly, 



add, to my home^ mj lovd f f or I viah no otber abode. For the 
mmufioeiit proffer yoa bare made, it ahall be ai 117 gandboi 
wiDa, bai^ for myael^ I ahoold prefer the old Gaim &Hcb to the 
coaflieat palace of theae modem iamea. I lore the Uiii (Sty, my 
lofd, b ecanae it wm mj birthplafy and the nmaery of my 
yooth, MtMl I ahoold like to die there." 

''Aa yoa will, lady,** letamed the Doke; «'bat^ by the 
aplendoar of God ! I dioald gziere to loae aodk a flower bam my 
Coort. Yoa woald graee my balk, lady ; bat be it aiyoa wiD — 
I aeek onty how I can aerre yoa beat May I aak if yoa hare 
aigr inteDigenee of aTahied fiaeod, Eadwol^ the ambaamdorof 
Harold to me r* 

The blood moanted to her cheeks. ''I was aboat to aak the 
aelf-aame qoeetaon, bat 117 maiden fean forbade. Where it he, 
my laid! Do yoa not know! Was he not in the battlel Hai 
he retained fcomHormandy? When did yoa last aee him I Or, 
perii;!^ he ia dead ** 

** Nc^ ladj ; on mj royal word, I hare no inteOigenoe of him. 
He left my ooart in Hormandy without notice to anyone on the 
eve of an affair moafe in t e re stin g to his honoor — nor have I anoe 
heazd of him from any." The Doke then related to her how 
that, on his eac»e fiom Eb^^and, he had gained the Noonan 
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ooast in safety, and taking horse had made directly for the 
capital On his way, haying halted at a honse of entertainment, 
he had met Murdoch the Bardh, who, recognising him, had 
related to him the whole of the yiUany of the Archbishop, urging 
him to hasten and rescue the lady before it should be too late. 
As he approsiched Baienx he received intellig^ice of the fight 
that was appointed for the next mornings and being unwilling to 
disturb so awful an appeal to ProTidence, and perhaps carious to 
see how State affairs were conducted by the Begent, he had 
remained near the field in disguise. The news of the absence of 
Eadwnlf surprised and grieyed him, but he inwardly resolyed 
that he should not go unnavenged. Acquainted as he was with 
the guilt of the prelate, and impressed with a strong belief that 
he would disregard whatever was due to his sacred character and 
fight the battle in person, added to which a superstitioas sort of 
presentiment he had entertained that he was the avenger 
appointed by Heaven to bring to condign punishment this 
grievous criminal — all these considerations prompted him to 
appear in the lists and there do battle in behalf of the absent 
youth. He was the more urged to do this by a suspicion that 
some foul play had occasioned his absence, and by a slight 
murmur of his conscience, which whispered to him that he had 
not sufficiently protected the Britons, who had trusted themselves 
to his hospitality. Besides, he believed it would be a sort oiper 
contra in his score with Heaven, if the invasion of England should 
not indeed be quite so justifiable a step as he tried to persuade 
himself it was. The issue is already known to the reader. 

As he concluded his singular history, which was listened to 
with astonishment and applause by the adventurous barons 
around him, the door of the chamber opened and Eadwulf 
entered, attended by two or three armed men, evidently of rank. 
He greeted the Duke with unusual stateliness, and hastened to 
grasp the extended hand of Evila. She did not speak with her 
lips, but her eyes discoursed most eloquently to him. 

" 1 was coming as your foe, my lord," he said, '' but I am too 
late." 
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^Svf, MHter Eadwulf, ifiroliadiiieiiiithefiBldit would 
have Baan but jour duly to joaar fond and martec How that 
ba k dead I triHi joa win aooept BB7 {deBdibip. Ifc ihall nofc 
USL yo a y o u ahall not be the kart bmoored of mj baRau." 

'^ The ficnk pnAr k sot the kH knidfy admowledged b 
itoannoi be a eee iii B d — baft in tmllL, aiiy lord, we meet onmoie 
toqoal temia now. What I wm a goert at yoor Ooort I waa a 
maoaakM ei]l»--I ail now the Kmg of BooUand." 

A iHiiiiuur of aurpriw bamt £ram Ihe whole ooBBpany. Wiluuu. 
anaimed Imifinom head to loot widia ^aaeeof mklrust mad. 
doiibt. Evikwillidnw her band fiiOBilniaiid, tannic Imt heady, 
ooold aoiree oontaiii bar eonow. 

^ Najr, 117 lord," ooniainied Eadwotf, '<ift if lina— I am a 
E^; Bvila» I aat soi tiie 1m joor Ebdwidf— Oieee 
win ipeak &r me." 

^Bf what title am Itograetjoanowr inqoiiedtheDDkB. 

^Haleolmof 8ooiJaBd,''heaii0«ered. ^ Toa hate beard how 
T, DuMBBi, wai taadberom^ flmrdflred and hia throne 
unnped bj Macbelb. I fled to Bngiand torn ibe foe who 
IlilmiaJ for mj blood, and tbere, meeting wilb Hnold, I 
na i U ae ted wifli him tiiat fdendifa^ whicb at length eondneted 
nae to your Ooort. Thenoe I wae aommoned by a memei^^ery 
wDo ao oigeo. me luipmiaaee oi iny msHBiv rBiuiii va piu myaeii 
atibe bend of the patriot band who had men against the iyxant 
ttoit I waa fwmpfilM to entnut my caoae to a knight of 
Hmnmnify, "vfao^ for a good pone of gold, a|>peaiod for me in tiie 
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did not" internipled WiDiam, "for myaelf took 
id foog^ and oonqoered tiiat ^rile prehAe with aiy 
own good ri^it aim. 

M Ycm l^it my battle f It was an honoor I bed not dreamed 
<rf; bat yoon is the bonoar of Tictory. But wbese was Sir 
BobeiideLncrr 

^8ou yoa entroafced yoor oaose to bimf mod WiDinn; 
tiiat yon were betrayed. He k a notonnB free- 
nrlwoold bang apon the fiat boo^ wbereverba 
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might be oaiiglit. Well, well, no mattiar now ; you were avei^gedi 
and amply too« and there is the lady to answer for herself."' 

EyUa tamed to Eadwulf, her eyes brimful with tears> and 
gazed at him, as if dreading lest, now that he was a king^ he was 
not her own. But his look of love reassured her. 

" Eyila, trust me/' he said, " there is happiness yet in store 
for us. William, I had marched a small force to help my friend 
and protector Harold. I am too late — he is no more — ^Heaven 
has declared for you. You have been my friend also. Let us 
continue a friendship so well begun. In your presence, in the 
presence of this company, I claim this lady for my bride. She 
is a match for a king, for she is herself a rightful though ao 
untitled queen.'' 

He again took her hand, which she did not deny to him, and, 
kneeling, he kissed it devoutly and' pledged himself to her. 
While he WEW yet kneeling a female form stepped from behind 
the crowd of armed figures which almost filled the room and, 
standing by his side, repeated a blessing. He looked up. It was 
the woman of the heath. 

" I told you of this/' she said ; " I promised you a crown — you 
have it. A bride^ — she is yours. Happiness — it is in store for 
you. Harold is dead ; Sweyn is dead too. Tosti, Ghirth are 
dead ; all the viper's brood of Godwyn is swept from the face of 
the earth. My mission is accomplished ; my revenge is satisfied ; 
my vow is fulfilled ; my sand is run out ; my hour is come. 
Bless you, bless you, happy palrl If, in future times, men shall 
wonder why England was conquered by the Norman Bastard, say 
it was to satisfy Thisa's vengeance 1 If any man mourn over the 
early fate of Harold and his race, oh I it wiU make my spirit 
rejoice to hear him say. 



"THIBA HATH DONE THIS.'* 



She turned away from the company, who stood silent with 
surprise and awe, and passing the crowd unopposed by any, she 
went out of the castle and over the hill, and from that time forth 
mortal eye never looked upon her again. 
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It now only remains for us to state very briefly the after history 
of the yarions personages who have, we hope^ interested the reader 
in the progress of this narrative. 

Eadwnlf and Evila reigned long and prosperously, and their 
descendants for many years occupied the throne of Scotland. 

Oassibelan continued to reside in the Oaim Braich^ occasionally 
joumejong to ^nsit his beloved kinswoman. He died full of years, 
and from that time the City of the Hill was abandoned to decay, 
and at length became the heap of ruins which it appears at this 
day. 

Murdoch the Bardh was never more heard of after his inter* 
view with Evila. It was supposed that he perished in the battle 
of the succeeding morning. 

Mervyn, however, filled the high office of Ohief Bardh at the 
court of Malcolm, and much of lus poetry may even now be found, 
though imperfectly transmitted to us, among the relics of Scottish 
song. 

As for the learned Ghregorius, he was, at the request of his 
friend Eadwulf, appointed Abbot of the celebrated Abbey of 
Battle, which William caused to be founded on the field where he 
had won the English crown, and there he gathered and preserved 
the materials for this history. 

Lastly, poor Anky Elfinchilde continued, until his death, which 
was occasioned by an accident in climbing a very steep rock to 
despoil an eagle's nest, to serve his royal master who had once so 
generously saved his life. His services, ever faithful, were of 
great value to his lord, and his loss was felt more than would 
have been that of many comelier men. 

The little Welsh valley, the abode of Thira, was occupied by 
Estrich until her death, which, when she was left to pine alone, 
was not long delayed. A few years and it was again a wilderness. 

THB END. 
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